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In her exciting new novel, THE LAWYERS, 
Babette Rosmond has drawn an electric 
and vividly authentic picture of the ten- 
sions which beset a young lawyer on the 
rise to the upper echelons of his profession. 

Every human occupation which calls 
upon people to work for, with and occa- 
sionally against one another is charged with 
drama. This is perhaps especially true of 
the legal profession, for not only is conflict 
the preoccupation of law itself, but con- 
flict inevitably permeates the lives of those 
who deal with the law. 


When Carl Newhouse was invited to 
join the elite firm of Bredon and Bredon 
and Adams and Tree he was understand- 
ably elated. For not only was Bredon and 
Bredon’s reputation impeccable, it was also 
a sufficiently small firm to promise excel- 
lent opportunity for advancement. But 
both Carl and his pretty wife Janet were 
to discover that the number of colleagues 
in a law firm is often in inverse proportion 
to the sense of competition and animosity 


they feel towards one another. Nor was 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Since this is a novel dealing with a special kind of law, 
I have had to refer at times to real persons, companies and 
lawsuits, as for example the cases cited in the decision by 
Judge Parton on page 297; but while there is a Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, there is not and never has been a Gallivant Co., 
nor is there (or was there) to my knowledge any existing law 
firm corresponding to Adams, Tree, Potter and Harrington. 
I have done my best to construct a realistic but purely imag- 
inary portrait of a law firm engaged in corporate law; the 
characters and situations, aside from the recognizable refer- 
ences in connection with the lawsuit, have no reflection in 
actuality. 
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PART I | THE BEGINNING 


1946 
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CHAPTER 1 


OLIVER TREE WAS in his bath, white and stout and drowsy. 
He hummed softly to himself, admiring his foot (long and 
lean) and occasionally speaking a word or two aloud. “No 
significance,” he said now, in honor of a line somebody else 
had written into a brief. He hummed about a red, red robin 
and tried to turn on the hot water faucet with the long, lean 
foot’s senior toe. Almost, but not... quite... 

The telephone rang. “Damn it,” said Oliver Tree. His body 
became tense and achieved a near crouch. Ring, ring. The 
operators at the hotel switchboard never gave up. He grabbed 
a towel, embroidered with a huge monogram, and tucked it 
neatly over his stomach. Ring, ring. “Seems to do that when- 
ever I’m in the tub,” said Oliver aloud, quite reasonably. He 
padded over the thick bath-mat onto the rose carpet of the 
bedroom. He sat on the pink satin spread, and picked up the 
telephone. “Tree here,” he said. “Oh. Oh. It’s you, Lafe. Well. 
How are you. It took a while to answer, didn’t it? What? I 
mean, I hope you didn’t wait too long. I was having a bath. 
No, that’s all right. No, no, I’m fine. I’m as dry as I can be. 
What’s on your mind, Lafe?” He listened intently for a while, 
nodding and smiling at the mouthpiece. Then he said, “Oh, 
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there’s no question about it. I think we’ve done the right thing. 
Yes, indeed. I’m with you all the way down the line, Lafe. 
Enjoy your dinner. I said, enjoy your dinner, Lafe. Goodbye, 
now.” He sat there for a while and then remembered the tub 
still full of water. He went back into the bathroom, dropped 
the towel on the floor and relaxed again in the wet warmth. 
“Wake up, wake up, you sleepyhead,” he sang and squeezed 
a spongeful of water on his majestic chest. 

A few years later, Oliver Tree was to remember this in- 
cident only dimly, but the man who had just been invited to 
join the law firm of Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree, whose 
name was Carl Newhouse, brought to Oliver’s mind then, and 
at intervals over the years, an inevitable association of warm, 
wet robins, interrupted. 


In 1946, before the U.N. buildings went up there was a 
collection of apartment houses in midtown New York hope- 
fully known as Montmartre which for Carl and Janet New- 
house contained the perfect two-room East Side apartment, 
complete with a view of New York, colonial maple furniture 
and raffish neighbors. 

Janet’s father was dean of the law school in Monroe, 
Nebraska. Carl had been editor of the Law Review there, 
and had gone to Columbia for his last year, taking Janet 
with him because they were so much in love they thought 
New York was the only place for them. Carl had been dis- 
charged from the Army because of his unpredictable and un- 
accountable stomach. He went straight to Mason, Banks & 
Cutting, one of the largest law firms in the world, asking 
modestly and humbly for four thousand dollars a year. “We 
start our men at Mason, Banks with $6,000 a year,” Mr. 
Banks had told him, and there Carl was, in office 11467, 
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employed, loved, married, housed, enveloped in more ways 
than he had ever been. 

They spent a rainy honeymoon at the Plaza, and then they 
moved some stationery, some afternoon dresses, several hats, 
some shoes, three good suits, one sports jacket and two pairs 
of slacks into bulging suitcases and then into a taxi com- 
manded by Max L. Jacobs. “Max Jacobs is driving us home,” 
whispered Janet to Carl, holding his hand as the cab wound 
around through the snares of Second Avenue in a gray and 
purple twilight probably designed by Jo Mielziner. Max 
Jacobs, a driver who played to his audience, turned around 
and said, “Ill bet you’re the only married people I ever took 
to here.” Janet laughed politely, but felt less glowing, and 
Carl said with dignity, “Please make a right turn at the cor- 
nex.” Which was all very well, except that when they reached 
Number 85 Montmartre Place and left the cab aided by the 
doorman, loaded with suitcases, Max L. Jacobs leaned out 
and yelled, “Hey. You dropped your eraser!” And so they 
had. Carl went back for it, put it nonchalantly in his pocket 
(it was a large yellow Artgum) and carried his bride over 
the threshold of 18-A, theirs; dark; windows facing innumer- 
able lights and unknown quantities. 

Admittedly it was play-school life, for the first year, any- 
way. Janet, at twenty-two, still relied on fantasy and private 
language for communication with a loved one, and there was 
the morning at breakfast near the Murphy-bed kitchen in the 
front foyer when they played a war game with the cornflakes 
box, saying “Bang, you’re dead,” to each other until Carl, 
on his way to work, stepped out into the hall and encoun- 
tered several amused neighbors. “These walls are like tissue 
paper,” one of the neighbors explained, before going off into 
wild bursts of merriment. (But the Montmartre walls taught 
them a permanent truth: that “I can’t hear a word you're 


saying,” when called from one room into another, is never 
uttered without positive pride.) They became used to having 
the doorbell rung at small hours by gentlemen on mistaken 
missions, to the wealth of two telephones (outgoing dial 
phone, incoming switchboard phone), and they called each 
other up when they were in bed, each holding a phone a couple 
of inches away from the other. 

Janet’s father had a close friend on a very literary mag- 
azine, and Janet, with a letter and a new fur coat, got a job 
as an assistant to the assistant editor. She and Carl left the 
apartment every morning together at eight-thirty. Carl went 
into the subway and Janet walked over toward Lexington 
Ave. into a large office building dedicated to others like her: 
employed New Yorkers. They were so busy and so occupied 
that they kept doing more and more; Carl took a course in 
Shakespeare at the New School, Janet—who found a fourth- 
hand piano at a small junk-shop on Third Avenue—took 
piano lessons from a Miss Block who lived in their building. 
The lessons went badly; Janet and Carl frequently forgot and 
asked people to dinner on piano nights, and then Janet would 
have to tell Miss Block she was sorry; and there were the 
times Miss Block arrived for the lesson disorganized and 
weeping, saying “It’s nothing, it’s a personal matter,” until 
Janet found out that one of the men Carl played tennis with 
was Miss Block’s lover. They gave endless parties, borrowed 
ice cubes from their neighbors, and held poker games and 
Sunday tennis sessions with amiable young-men-and-their- 
wives from Carl’s office. 

For Janet, it was a near-lifesize picture of what married 
life in New York should be, although at home in Monroe, 
she had pictured everybody writing for The New Yorker 
during the Golden Age—James Thurber, E. B. White, S. J. 
Perelman, Russell Maloney and others—living together in 
one glorious banquet hall and inviting her to parties. She had 
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had at that time a very strict social code: there were two kinds 
of people, those who spoke the language and those who did 
not. She was now beginning to realize, much to her own 
amazement, that there were degrees of each; that the most 
unexpected sympathy could occasionally be created with a 
stuffy member of Carl’s firm; that the intellectual, sensitive 
young authors whom she met through her job were some- 
times rather foolish and pretentious. “There isn’t any way 
you really know how people are,” she said breathlessly one 
night to Carl, just as the house telephone rang and a man’s 
voice said, “Let me talk to the young lady, please.” (Gentle- 
men could overhear her asking at the desk for 18-A’s mail, 
and by now Carl and Janet handled the calls with tact and 
patience. ) 

Carl was swept into a social life at Mason, Banks & Cut- 
ting consisting of the younger men and their wives. Janet 
found herself a popular and seeking-to-be-popular wife, mak- 
ing and receiving innumerable calls for lunch and tea and 
little dinners for husbands and wives. Carl was—as he was 
informed by another younger man—the most personable of 
the new crew. He accepted the news enthusiastically, and 
every time he and Janet passed a mirror he would get in front 
of her, ogle his reflection and say, “God, I’m personable.” 
“How did you get me, that’s the wonder?” he would ask, and 
suddenly it would all be too much for her and she would 
grab him and say passionately, “I don’t know!” and they 
would arrange to call Miss Block and tell her the piano lesson 
for eight o’clock would have to be canceled. 

Janet found that it wasn’t only her idea of New York 
high life that fizzled when exposed to daylight; the working 
literary life was also cunningly laid with false promise. The 
Gesta Romanorum was the magazine she had most revered; 
she had told Carl ecstatically, “It carries criticism of criticism 
of criticism,’ and it did indeed bear a parochial aura of 
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glitter. Its circulation was 3,000. But from the start she had 
been wary of the editor. Although he knew far more than 
she did about current fads and about just which British nov- 
elist was calling just which American literary favorite the 
shining hope of our time (words like “luminous” and “lapid- 
ary” and “orientation” were the trade idiom), it was clear 
that Janet, a wanton and insatiable reader, had outdistanced 
him; but the editor tried to talk her out of some of the ideas 
she expressed in their first interview. For Janet held a heresy 
and a belief that were not chic: she had never been carried 
away by either the self-canonization or the wit of George 
Bernard Shaw, and she considered Ring Lardner far more 
important as a person and a writer than most of his fashion- 
able contemporaries. Still, she got the job. 

She discovered that a mutant brand of commercialism 
dictated these artistic fads (this was the time of the Kafka 
Kraze), and she began to fall into a wearing personal am- 
bivalence: she guarded her position jealously as an independ- 
ent creative contributor of something and she recognized a 
relation between the literary life and the business world. Each 
was controlled by success, even if in belles-lettres success 
sometimes resulted from lack of success. She realized that 
four-star intellectuals weren’t supposed to be really funny, 
just devastatingly-witty-and-keenly-conscious-of-the-hopeless- 
comedy-of-our-times. Big Men in Publishing preferred jokes 
told over the pre-lunch cocktail. They tended to mistrust any 
unsettling original observations. 

Reading the daily book reviews in the newspapers and in 
the Sunday sections was not particularly rewarding, either. 
The cult of the Emperor’s New Clothes didn’t allow much 
room for taste in determining a book’s success. Often a well- 
written novel would be relegated to a small paragraph com- 
posed by a passing gypsy; on the other hand, a spendthrift 
publisher might send advance copies of a novel to a cross- 
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section of professional praisers (people with books of their 
own to be published soon) and collect a newspaper-page-full 
of raves to make the innocent reader suppose Tolstoy Was 
Here. 

But the ambivalence persisted. Every now and then a 
grown-up would submit a valid piece of criticism, and Janet 
became accustomed to the job. It is a job, that’s all, she told 
herself, and somehow got along. 


CHAPTER 2 


CARL WAS APPALLED by the size of Mason, Banks & Cutting. 
On his first day he was handed a forty-five page Office Di- 
rectory that listed bookkeeping, files, messengers, and pages, 
notaries, office management, day stenographers, night sten- 
ographers, storage warehouses—and lawyers. There were 
seventy-five lawyers, and they were treated royally. When 
Carl wanted to go out to Long Island for a case he was work- 
ing on, he was sternly advised to get in touch with the local 
counsel: “Why would you want to go to Long Island?” Billy 
Cutting had asked wonderingly. 

A list was handed around every week for each lawyer to 
mark himself available or not available. From the first Mr. 
Cutting was impressed with Carl and called on him more 
than anyone else. After a couple of months Carl was told by 
Mr. Cutting, “Look, boy. Even when things are slack, mark 
yourself not available. Something will come up, something 
will, you know, and I don’t want you tied down.” 

The available system was the way Mason, Banks & Cut- 
ting got rid of deadwood. No one was ever discharged, but 
if a man’s sheet read “available” for about two months, he’d 
know that someone would inevitably say to him, passing in 
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the corridors, “Sorry to see you must leave us, old man.” 
Departure was an almost cosmic affair, for no one said be- 
gone. You went. The third week Carl was there he took in 
a long memorandum to Billy Cutting. Billy dropped cigarette 
ash all over it, wiped it away with his boneless white hands, 
and then demanded angrily, “Who wrote this?” He lowered 
his eyelids as he said this and Carl was pleased. It was the 
famous Cutting accolade. He had been praised by the great 
man, and he gradually became known as Cutting’s boy. Carl 
was amused to note the change in Cutting when L. W. C. 
Mason, the head of the firm, was around. Cutting would 
snap to attention, say “Yes, sir” every two minutes and keep 
those eyes wide open. Carl, reporting it faithfully to Janet, 
would do imitations of Cutting-Plain and Cutting-In-The- 
Presence: 

Billy Cutting’s pet client was the famous T. D. Worden 
Company, a gigantic chain of variety stores. Worden, along 
with several other chain stores, had been accused of trade- 
mark infringement over their use of the name Sam Bowie 
in merchandising wares for cub scouts, boy scouts and as- 
sorted male customers. The stores charged held licenses from 
the man who had popularized the name, but a small manu- 
facturer in Wyoming had asserted an earlier registration. 

Carl noticed that the Galivant stores were among those 
threatened with suit and it amazed him, for Galivant was the 
best-known luxury store in America, with eleven branches. 
“They probably sell diamond-studded Bowie fruit knives,” he 
suggested to Janet. Neither of them realized what the name 
Galivant was to mean to them, although Janet swore later 
that the first time she heard the name a strange shiver went 
down her back, “just as though someone were guiding a 
Bowie knife along my spine.” 

Galivant was represented by a firm called Bredon & 
Bredon & Adams & Tree. There were no living Bredons; they 
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had been two wealthy well-connected brothers specializing in 
estate practice for the rich. In their merger with Adams & 
Tree each firm, for reasons long forgotten, retained its own 
conjunction, and it became quite a point of pride to correct 
the ignorant folk who said “Bredon, Bredon, Adams & Tree.” 
Bredon and Bredon and Adams and Tree still maintained 
certain links with the past: little old ladies, sent in by the 
bank across the street, would totter in to inquire why Mister 
Schuyler Bredon had not replied to their Christmas cards. 

Lafayette Adams, the present senior partner, often con- 
ferred with the head of Worden, with P. G. Galivant himself, 
and with Billy Cutting and Carl. P. G. (Carl was made to 
call him that from the start) was a thin, hearty man in his 
fifties who took a fancy to Carl, and from this small whim 
there came about a great change in the lives of the New- 
houses. For P. G. said mildly to Lafayette Adams, “Lafe, 
you could use a young man like Newhouse in your firm. He’s 
pretty good on corporate matters, and you know I’m never 
wrong in my judgment of men,” and Adams immediately 
called a conference of his firm. The decision was, “This young 
fellow Newhouse is a genius on corporate matters, and let’s 
try to get him up in this shop.” 

Since Mason, Banks & Cutting was widely known as a 
finishing school for young lawyers, who were frequently se- 
lected, like debutantes at a dance, by wealthy, eligible firms, 
the offer was no surprise to anybody but Carl. He mentioned 
it first to Janet, who was skeptical. “Oh, but Carl. We’re so 
happy here. And Mason, Banks is such a good place. Bredon 
& Bredon & Adams & Tree has only one big account, don’t 
they? How do we know . . .?” So Carl went to his mentor 
Billy Cutting for advice. Billy took him out to a fine dinner 
at a downtown club, ordered double martinis, wine with din- 
ner, cigars; he opened and shut his eyes many times, argued 
with the waiter, sent back his oysters, and finally spoke: 
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“Now, here we are, boy. You’re young. I’m not young. 
I’m a partner at Mason, Banks; you may someday be a 
partner at Mason, Banks, but how the hell do I know? Lot of 
our fellows will be back from Europe and all that business. 
Nobody knows what future holds here. You're a good boy. 
Good work. May make this firm in six years, maybe. Depends. 
Ah. Now look at other side. Small firm comparatively, up- 
town firm, with a big client and lots of money. They may 
ask you to be partner after few years. No hanky-panky. And 
let me tell you. I’ve seen a good boy go wrong here. Not his 
fault. Now and then one young fellow will part his hair the 
wrong way for L. W. C. Mason, or he'll refuse a drink from 
George Banks, and where is he? In soup. This is most temper- 
mental firm in world. Bunch of opera singers. You may make 
it, in which case sky is limit, or may not make it. Finis. 
Marked available. Goodbye. See what I mean?” He poked a 
finger at Carl and knocked over Carl’s glass of wine. He sent 
for another one, and chewed his filet mignon dramatically. 

“Another thing. I know Lafayette Adams. I know his wife, 
I know his family. Lafe and I sit on a couple of boards 
together, and some time during each winter we meet at the 
Springs. Delight Adams and my wife are buddies. They went 
to Miss Booby-Face’s Classes or some such place together. 
Lafe is a gentleman. Trouble is, he knows it and thinks any- 
body who hasn’t been to same schools and knows same people 
is idiot. Not idiot, no. Wouldn’t mind that. You see.” And 
Billy speared a piece of steak off Carl’s plate. “Don’t eat 
enough, boy. You aiming to keep that pretty figger all your 
life? Look at my potbelly. Ha.” Carl laughed politely and 
waited. 

“Summing up,” said Billy. “Summing up. Where was I? 
See, Lafe is smart lawyer. He has judgment, and judgment, 
says our friend Mr. Holmes, is what the world pays for—not 
the original mind. You have judgment—so you and Lafe will 
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see eye to eye. And you'll get along with the others, too.” 
Billy studied the menu for dessert. “Ah. Petit fours. Good. 
Nesselrode pie. Good. Biscuit tortoni. Nobody but my friend 
in Omaha knows how to make that. What you having? Here. 
Get that brigand over here.” He ordered and sighed vastly. 
“The others are not like Lafe. Confidential, don’t repeat .. . 
nobody else has judgment, or not from what I’ve seen. But no 
reason why you can’t get along with them. One thing to re- 
member, always. One thing.” 

Carl drank his coffee and felt his heart beating fast. If 
he had been unsure before he wasn’t now. He would take the 
offer and go to Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree. He smiled 
shyly at Billy Cutting. “What’s that one thing, sir?” 

“Don’t be a goddam smart-alec,” said Billy. “You're not, 
but they may think so. Look at your wife.” He laughed 
abruptly, very loud. “Their wives don’t work on Latin maga- 
zines! You follow me? They’re all simple women. Have kids, 
live in suburbs. You and What’s-Her-Name are intellectuals 
. . . don’t interrupt. Maybe you're not, but to that crowd 
you're fancy. Speaking of which, I'll tell you something about 
our shop. You think everybody at Mason, Banks is such a 
whirling whiz. Well, take Tom Greeley. You'd never get 
along with him. He’s sharp as can be at tax problems, not a 
better man in United States of America, but when some- 
body mentioned the word “anthology” to him the other day, 
he asked me what it meant. Lawyers know what they’re sup- 
posed to know, and a lot of them resent man with all-around 
knowledge. Greeley would. This bunch you're getting into 
might. Take Oliver. Oliver Tree. He’s Delight’s third cousin. 
Oliver lives alone at the Hotel Lordon. He thinks slowly. He 
likes women who say “ooooh” when he pinches them. He does a 
lot of estate work on Galivant matters, and other things, you'll 
find out. Stubborn. Then there’s Nathaniel Trent Potter, Trent 
Potter, that is. Trustee of the church, fine upstanding citizen. 
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Wife smiles like table set for eight. Lots of daughters. Another 
slow thinker, Trent is. Stubborn. Stubborn as Oliver. Trent has 
lots of wealthy clients of his own. Knows how to handle: 
them. You never would. Let me see... Adams, Tree, Potter 
... ah. Harrigan. Frank Harrigan: Lafe’s boy from way back. 
Started running errands for them. Big man now. Or thinks: 
so. Does detail work. I don’t know what. Six children in South 
Orange or East Apple, one of those. The others—you'll be 
ahead of them, I guess. There’s some Stewart, some Johnson, 
some younger men. No mind. The big four are Adams, Tree, 
Potter and Harrigan. You'll never, never be a business-getter,, 
so remember what you're there for. Tree, Potter & Harrigan 
are never called in on corporate matters, far as I know. They 
may resent you. So don’t be smart!” 

“T can’t tell you how grateful I am,” began Carl, and 
Billy Cutting waved his hand back and forth. “Nothing at all. 
Looked them up. Can’t have one of our fledglings off into 
cruel world misguided. What?” 

Billy Cutting usually concluded his remarks with “What?” 
so Carl realized their dinner was at an end. He took a cab 
home to Montmartre and shut his eyes, feeling that suddenly 
he was a nuclear particle of life, not a surface blister. 

He went to work at Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree 
in October of that year, 1946. 


“Family is the word,” said Nathaniel Trent Potter, pouring 
a daiquiri into the pre-frosted and chilled glass Janet was 
holding. “There we are. How about you, Carl?” Janet mur- 
mured how lovely it looked and Mr. Potter went on: “Family 
is the key. The Galivant stores are a family—very few out- 
siders there. This firm is a family, too. We all feel that way, 
even though Oliver and Lafe are the only blood relations. 
And that’s not blood, of course. That’s Delight’s cousin 
Margaret, you know.” 
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Janet nodded enthusiastically. She and Carl were being 
entertained by the Potters, their first bid to the family-after- 
hours life. Beatrice Potter had called Janet at seven forty-five 
one morning, explaining that the reason she called so early 
was that she knew Janet worked, and wasn’t that interesting 
and didn’t it mean a lot to a person to have such an interesting 
life because you must meet such a lot of interesting people 
and she couldn’t offer anything really that interesting to Janet 
at the moment, just a very, very informal little dinner for the 
Newhouses so the Potters could get to know them. 

The Potters lived on the fashionable shore of Long Island 
in a huge house that looked weatherbeaten from the outside 
and like W. & J. Sloane on the inside. Tonight Mr. Potter 
was serving drinks himself, and Mrs. Potter was fussing with 
trays of mysteriously shaped hors d’oeuvres. Three Miss Pot- 
ters had married brilliantly and departed. Miss Elaine Potter, 
their nineteen-year-old daughter, the only one remaining 
home, was visiting friends, it was explained, which was too 
bad because she would just perish at the thought of not having 
met the Newhouses, particularly Janet, because Elaine wrote 
very beautiful poetry, some of which was published in a Ver- 
mont newspaper owned by their cousin Bordeaux. 

Beatrice Potter was a middle-sized blonde who had been 
told as a girl that she had a beautiful smile. As a fit guardian 
of a treasure, she had invested considerable time, money, and 
trouble into perfecting the gift: now, at forty-five, she had 
turned it into a well-plotted pageant. First the upper-lip curled 
slowly, exposing gradually three natural teeth and three 
capped ones; the lower lip inevitably followed, but with the 
air of a supporting player. Depending on the quality of the 
provocation, there were certain regressions, further stretch- 
ings, pursings, then, in a brilliant finale, lips, teeth, mouth, 
chin held high: the watcher was often fatigued by the process. 
A Galivant executive, on meeting Beatrice Potter for the first 
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time, remarked that he expected to see a small American flag 
raised at the conclusion of the performance. 

Janet found herself liking Nathaniel Trent Potter. He was 
a good host; he didn’t bother you too much, but your glass 
was always full and he looked polite when other people were 
talking, even appeared to be listening, intelligently. Mr. Potter 
was a well-dressed, balding, spectacled fifty. Janet said later 
that he looked as if he smelt good. He was a modest man, 
apparently, for he made his own part in Galivant matters 
seem small. (“Well, it is,’ Carl explained.) He handled un- 
employment insurance hearings for the store because P. G. 
had once told Lafayette Adams, “I don’t care if it’s the Su- 
preme Court of the United States of America or Magistrate’s 
Court. If Galivant is there, a partner in your firm is going to 
be there, not one of those pipsqueaks!” But most of Potter’s 
work involved his own clients, a race of decaying, wealthy 
eccentrics, sent in by banks, with whom he dealt flawlessly. 
He drew their wills, administered their estates, bailed their 
ne’er-do-well offspring out of jails, attended their dinners, 
helped them design their own mausoleums. He also lectured 
regularly on estate practice for the Practicing Law Institute. 

He told Carl and Janet several little stories about a par- 
ticular old lady who wore several thousand dollars in a pink 
cotton money belt, which she removed when she ate. Since 
she went out seldom, this was on the whole of no consequence; 
but on the occasions she visited Potter at his office, she would 
go to the Automat for lunch, remove the belt, and invariably 
forget it. It was recovered three times, lost twice, and it once 
turned up in the subway, intact. Another time, Potter sent 
Leroy Johnson, one of the younger men, to get some papers 
from the lady’s home. Johnson had been shown into the li- 
brary by a tiny, withered butler, and wandered around there, 
idly examining the priceless antique furniture. The old lady 
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found him looking at a desk, poked a finger at him, and 
screamed for the butler to call the police. “There’s a young 
man here stealing my money!” she insisted, and Nathaniel 
Trent Potter had to be summoned before she would believe 
that Leroy was not a housebreaker. 

The Newhouses left after they’d eaten lobster and drunk 
excellent brandy. “How elegant,” Janet said, alone with Carl 
on the Long Island Railroad. “And not at all like the Powell 
Burrs. Remember?” Carl nodded. Powell Burr was one of 
the senior partners at Mason, Banks & Cutting. He had in- 
vited the associates in the firm, with their wives, to a Sunday 
luncheon. The Burr mansion, in Darien, was imposing; two 
Japanese houseboys and assorted maids stood at attention 
around the buffet table in the dining room, where the menu 
turned out to be canned beef stew, in unmistakably symmetri- 
cal cubes. “We’re changing our social standards. In another 
thirty years you'll have to buy me a little money belt, too.” 

“Why can’t you get a job as a companion to one of the 
old ladies?” asked Carl. “You could take down her will in 
longhand and write in a few ad-libs for codicils. You know, 
that’s actually done. Potter’s told me that more than a few of 
those old dollies have taken such a fancy to him that he picks 
up a few thousand here and a few thousand there just for 
being around when they want him and looking so respectable.” 

“Then we'll never make it,” said Janet, leaning on Carl’s 
shoulder. “We’re the sporty type. But you know—I was much 
more scared than I should have been. The Potters aren’t 
scary. At least, not him. She is, a little, with the teeth and 
all, but he’s nice. You’re lucky. Are they all that nice?” 

Carl considered and nodded slowly. “Yes,” he said. “I 
think they all are. They’re all decent, and they’re all—well, 
forgive the crude talk, gentlemen.” 

Janet nodded and slept the rest of the way home. 
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“Tree here.” Oliver Tree picked up the telephone with 
some surprise, for he had not expected it to ring at this pre- 
cise moment. “Tree here. Ah. Miss Doria . . . you have a 
message to call me? Oh, yes. I recollect. Will you step into 
my Office, please?” 

Oliver put away some Galivant leases he had been work- 
ing on, making a little note on a piece of torn scrap paper to 
speak to Ed Stewart about one of Stewart’s perplexing little 
queries. Stewart was a fine fellow, but pesky about detail. Had 
to think everything through. And sometimes you didn’t know 
how to handle him, because in the mornings he was always 
grumpy and in the afternoons he was friendly. And the minor 
points he could go on and on about! Made you think of old- 
fashioned lawyers in books, peck-peck-pecking away at things. 

Miss Doria opened the door to Oliver’s office. She was 
one of the new typists, a pretty little dark-haired girl with 
bright brown eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” she said timidly. Oliver waved expansively, 
meaning her to sit down. She didn’t quite understand and 
smiled timidly at the general direction in which he was wav- 
ing. “Down,” he said. “Down.” After a moment of complete 
stillness, one of those suspended intervals where all communi- 
cation is lost and there is only space and terror, Miss Doria 
made herself understand what he was trying to accomplish, 
and she sat on the edge of the chair. 

“Yes sir?” she said again in her baby voice. 

“Miss Doria,” said Oliver Tree, vaguely, for the truth was 
that he had forgotten why he had sent for her. He frowned 
and tried to remember. He had left the message on her desk. 
Had she been typing something for him? Had she com- 
mitted some office misdemeanor? Oliver was in charge of 
Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree personnel, and he found 
this an interesting occupation. He loved to see young people 
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on the threshold of life; he loved helping them achieve their 
little goals. Now what was it about Miss Doria? No matter. 

“How do you like your work,” he said finally. He nodded 
to her, like a stage prompter. She took the cue. “Very much,” 
she said nicely. “Oh, I like it here very much. The girls are 
all so nice and helpful, and I like the work and all.” Her 
face was animated as she spoke. Oliver kept nodding ap- 
provingly. 

“Do you get along with Mrs. Hooley?” he asked. 

“Yes sir.” Mrs. Hooley was the file clerk, a mad gray- 
haired lady who had been with the firm for twenty years and 
was hopelessly incompetent. 

“Because,” said Oliver importantly, “the young lady who 
held your position prior to your accepting it didn’t get along 
at all with Mrs. Hooley. And even though I didn’t blame her, 
because Mrs. Hooley has had a very hard life and is some- 
times prone to brood about it, it is imperative that this staff 
get along . . .” he paused, feeling that the conversation had 
become too weighty .. . “like birds in a little nest!” 

Miss Doria giggled and nodded. “Well, the only thing 
that happened so far between Mrs. Hooley and I,” she said, 
“TI mean, the only thing you could kind of consider like an 
argument, you know? is when Mrs. Hooley’s mother sat for 
the first time.” 

“Sat?” repeated Oliver. Then his large pink face broke 
into a Santa Claus smile. “Oh, I know. When Mrs. Hooley’s 
mother has her hair done, you mean!” 

Miss Doria nodded once more. She was not one to ques- 
tion the religious mysteries of office life, and when the other 
girls had explained to her that she must not mind Mrs. 
Hooley’s mother, she had simply accepted this as law. Mrs. 
Hooley’s mother (no name of her own) had her hair done 
every other Wednesday in New York at one o’clock. At three 
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o’clock she visited her daughter, sat silently in a chair next 
to Miss Doria’s, and waited until closing time when she de- 
parted with Mrs. Hooley, who muttered and yanked away at 
her mother’s coat, getting her ready for the trip home. 

“But,” said Miss Doria honestly, “the first time I forgot 
kind of what the girls told me, and I kept asking her who 
she was, and she didn’t answer, and Mrs. Hooley got upset 
and told me not to question my betters. But then she got over 
it.” She sighed in memory. 

“That’s fine,” said Oliver. He arose and went over to Miss 
Doria. Her little hands were folded neatly in her lap; he took 
one hand and patted it. “That’s a good girl,” he said. 

Miss Doria waited half a second, withdrew her hand and 
paused at the door. “Is that all, sir?” 

“Oh, don’t call me sir,” said Oliver, laughing. “Call me 
Mr. Tree.” He opened the door to his office and watched her 
take her place once more in the stenographers’ room. He 
waved after her and sat down again at his desk. “And now 
for the trade-mark,” he murmured. “Now for the trade-mark.” 
But he just sat there idle for a few minutes, smiling sweetly. 


After the dinner at the Potters’, Helen Johnson called 
Janet and asked her to lunch. Janet, as a dutiful wife, post- 
poned a lunch date with a young man who was writing an 
essay on The Aspects of Involuted Morality in Certain Early 
Twentieth Century Poets, and met Helen at a tea room in 
the East Fifties. Helen Johnson, whose husband Leroy was a 
general assistant to Nathaniel Trent Potter, greeted Janet with 
enthusiasm: “Hi, honey! I recognized you from the picture 
of you in your husband’s office. Leroy has a picture of me 
and the kids on his desk but I look like some old bag or other 
on it and it’s terrible of the kids, too. Come on, let’s get a 
table, I’m just starving. Let’s have a cocktail and then tear 
into that food!” 
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Janet agreeably let herself be led to a tiny table where 
one’s neighbors on either side became part of one’s intimate 
conversation. Helen smiled energetically (but not as ener- 
getically as Mrs. Potter) and sighed and said, “Now. Tell me 
all about you and that interesting job of yours. I’ve been dying 
to meet you. It’s so nice to have a Bredon wife that isn’t all 
chewed up by the kiddies and the washing machine and all 
that goo. And you live right here in town, don’t you? Isn’t 
that marvelous! Leroy and I lived in town, too, at first, but 
when the kids came along, there we were, just part of old 
suburbia right off the bat.” 

Janet looked at the menu and said shyly to Helen, “You 
live near the Stewarts and the McNeills, don’t you? I haven’t 
met them, yet.” 

“Near them,” said Helen. “Near them? On top of them. 
People used to call Maria and Stace and me the unholy three! 
We're always together. We practically live in each other’s 
pockets!” 

“That’s nice,” said Janet, sipping the drink which had 
just arrived. Helen tasted her drink, pressed her lips together 
and murmured enthusiastically. “Much better than yester- 
day’s meat loaf at home. When Leroy said, ‘Listen, Helen, 
will you call Janet Newhouse and ask her to lunch?’ I dragged 
out the old excursion booklet and was practically at the 
station before the little words were out of his mouth. I just 
love coming to town. Now. Tell me all... .” 

“Well,” began Janet. 

“Everybody used to tell me I should write,” said Helen, 
“because I was on the yearbook at school and all that, but 
I always say it takes more than that to make a writer. Or even 
just a person on a magazine reading what other people create. 
I create, of course, but in my own way. At home. Like when 
Stace gets after me for not writing, she says, ‘Helen, why don’t 
you drag out the old Remington and make with the fast talk’ 
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but I keep saying, why bother with something where you have 
to know somebody and everything’s all politics when there’s 
so much to create at home? I did my living room in mauve and 
forest green last year, and everyone was up in arms, but it 
turned out magnificent. Things like that, I mean. They’re 
creative, and you don’t find every Tom, Dick and Harry 
doing the same thing.” 

Janet was totally confused and tried to interpolate a few 
polite questions, but Helen wasn’t having any. 

“Let’s have another drink,” she prattled. “I seldom have 
anything to drink before night, and then Leroy and I only 
have drinks when we’re having company or somebody is com- 
ing to our house, because of the old budget, you know. Lord, 
drinks mount up. Just baffling. Listen. Before you say another 
word. . . .” Janet’s eyes widened in mute protest . . . “let me 
tell you what Stacey said about you. Not really about you, 
because she hasn’t met you yet, but sort of about about. She 
said, ‘It will be the greatest thing that ever happened, getting 
that new blood.’ And that’s how I feel, too. Let me warn you 
about Stacey—she’s a darling and all that, but she does have 
a wicked tongue! Oh, so wicked! Not that Maria’s Stacey can 
ever do wrong, you understand .. .” 

Janet was given courage by her cocktail. “No, I don’t 
understand, quite. Who’s Maria?” 

“Oh, I forgot. You only met the Potters so far, didn’t you? 
Maria is Ed Stewart’s wife—Ed is Tree’s root, you know. I 
forget who made that joke up, but it’s true. And Stacey— 
well, she’s Stacey. Dudley is kind of—well, he’s Stacey’s hus- 
band and he’s one of the younger men . . .” Here Helen 
paused transparently. As though a sudden tableau had flashed 
on a screen Janet clearly read: Carl Newhouse taken into 
firm. Probably put over Stewart, McNeill and Johnson. May 
be resented? Janet smiled and said amiably, “I’m glad there 
are younger people in the firm. We’re used to it. Mason, 
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Banks & Cutting was full of nice young people we saw all 
the time.” 

“Leroy was with a big firm, too,” said Helen quickly. “He 
joined Bredon just about a year ago. He could have had a 
wonderful future, but he hated the hours. Never got home 
at night.” 

“I know,” said Janet. “It is better working in an uptown 
firm without all the pressure.” 

Helen regarded her speculatively. “Well,” she said, “there’s 
pressure and pressure.” Then she turned her attention to her 
food. “Oh. Well, anyway. Maria and Stacey just see each 
other every second of the day. And Maria—well, I don’t think 
anybody in the world could have a bad word to say about 
that girl. You know. Usually you think a beautiful girl and 
all, there must be something catty you can say about her, but 
not Maria. She’s an angel, and she makes you feel good. 
Every time I bust in there Maria looks as though she just 
got a big Christmas present and makes me have coffee with 
her and tells me how sweet I am to come see her. Not Stacey. 
She’s more like me,” Helen laughed that off briefly. “How- 
ever. Stacey has Maria all sewed up. Everything else, Maria 
can see clearly. She’s the most intelligent girl I know. She 
makes me feel like a dope, not that that’s so hard, but you 
know what I mean. But Stacey is the blind spot. If Stacey 
were to chop up her children and throw them in the river, 
Maria would find some good reason why and show you what 
a self-sacrificing soul Stacey was to do such a thing. So. Don’t 
try to get in any hatchet work about Stacey when Maria’s 
around, not that you would of course, but nobody should 
try to, because it just cannot be done.” 

Before Janet could answer, Helen was off on the perils 
of the crosstown traffic in New York, and waited for dessert 
before she returned to what was apparently the subject dear- 
est to her. 
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“The funny thing is,” Helen said, waving her pastry fork, 
“you can’t get mad at Stacey. Even when she’s terrible. She'll 
say something you hate her for, and the next minute she’s 
lending you her best china for your dinner party where she 
isn’t even invited. And last summer. She ripped one of the 
girls at the Club all the way down the back, oh, just awful, 
and then when the girl got flu and had to go to the hospital, 
Stacey took her three kids for a whole day and fed them and 
was just wonderful. And then there’s that business with Leroy, 
my own little breadwinner. You'll find out soon enough at the 
Christmas dance, but at every single dance the firm has ever 
had, Stacey and Leroy disappear for a while together. Not a 
thing goes on, I’ll bet my life on it, but they go to the bar 
and take a walk, or something—and everybody feels so damn 
sorry for me and Dudley McNeill. Stacey just does it to be 
annoying, because once I asked Leroy where he’d been, in 
front of all the others. She says I’m a small-town soul. Well, 
maybe I am, but—oh, she makes me tired. She thinks she’s 
so—. Well. Here I am, being catty right off the bat. I hope 
you don’t think that sounds catty.” 

“Oh, no,” murmured Janet politely, feeling a little dazed. 
“I suppose Ill get used to everybody soon, but it’s sort of 
strange at first. I did like the Potters very much. They’re the 
only ones I can keep straight at the moment, except you, of 
course, but . . .” she trailed off. “Shall we have some more 
coffee?” 

“Let’s do,” said Helen. “There’s a meeting of the Women’s 
Club today, and I know Stacey is going to be wearing her 
black knit, and that means she'll be decked out in the g. d.’s, 
and I need a stimulant to face that. Honestly!” 

Janet thought hard and then associated: “G. d.’s? Oh, 
you mean falsies?” 

Helen nodded sadly. “Stacey’s flat as a board, but all the 
men in the firm think she’s really built. Keeps changing the 
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size of the g. d.’s to go with different outfits. The ones she 
wears with the black knit are the worst. They look like ice 
cream cones.” 

Janet started to laugh, but changed her mind when she 
saw Helen’s expression. It was totally defeated. 

“Tll look forward to meeting all the others,” said Janet, 
when they were on the street in the noon sunshine. “And 
thanks so much.” 

“It was grand, just grand,” said Helen vivaciously. “And 
now—off to the wars!” They shook hands and Janet watched 
her heading over toward Grand Central, looking, from the 
back, trim, smart, attractive, and very much the suburban 
matron. 
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CHAPTER 3 


DoLL HARRIGAN TURNED the radio back to the women’s 
daytime program she’d been listening to before the telephone 
had rung. Martha Kavanaugh. And more nonsense about 
Martha’s niece and the Pronnesint boy and Martha’s other 
niece and how wonderful she was and how popular and at 
the dance everybody kept cutting in on her and oh my on-and- 
on. The only thing Doll had had a chance to say was “I’m 
fine,” when asked in a moment of weakness how she felt, and 
that was a lie. Doll was not fine, not fine at all, for she had 
the leftover of a cold and a pimple not in her ear but just 
going in, where the skin was so tender and did it hurt! and 
the old thing was back with her, the gas on her stomach. Not 
a thing could she manage, not even a bit of saltine without 
marmalade or butter or anything of any sort on it, but it would 
make her sort of gasp, and belch like a king at a feast. And 
when it came to a full meal, not that she’d enjoyed any meal 
at all the past three weeks, since the gas was really bad, but 
the full meal was an impossibility. Just an impossibility, and 
try telling that to Frank. A man like Frank, fine and big and 
good-looking and healthy—you’d think you were trying to 
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tell him you were coming down with some important foreign 
disease, the way he acted when you complained about your 
stomach. “Got the gas again?” he’d say. “Oh, that’s too bad, 
Doll. How about some bicarb?” 

But health wasn’t everything, they said. At least, not the 
kind of middling kind of health plaguing her (and the cramp 
in the foot, once a week at least, that was nobody’s idea of 
a bargain). There were other things you thought about more 
than your own little disorders, like Frank and the six children, 
God bless them, six of them, what woman in the world ever 
had such fine children, not one odd one in the lot. And that’s 
where she’d catch up Frank, for he would worry this and 
worry that and worry the other thing about the children, this, 
that and the other thing, all the time, Billy wasn’t getting on in 
school, Paulie was falling behind in the music lessons, Patty 
was getting vain as a peacock, what else, everything, and for 
what? Exactly the same as he went on about the office and 
the things going on there. If ever a man was lucky that man 
was Francis Harrigan, for with Lafayette Adams behind him 
he had made something of himself, he had turned from a 
scrappy, good-looking kid with nerve into a real, solid, re- 
spected lawyer. But did that make him happy? Did it satisfy 
the whirling brain of him, that wheel he had in his head that 
bothered the fun out of anything that ever happened to him? 
More terrible meanings he could read into things! Let Mr. 
Adams say Good morning, not Good morning, Frank, but 
just plain Good morning, and that meant that the end was 
in sight. Let that fool of an Oliver Tree say a word against 
Fordham Law School or something about some Pronnesint 
wonder or other, and that meant there was a world united 
against the Catholics in general and Frank in particular. 

And what she’d had to put up with about this new man. 
“They’re going to do something, I feel it,” Frank told her. 
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“P. G. Galivant does not take a man, any man, and recom- 
mend him to a firm without a reason. He has a reason for 
everything he does, that man has, and they’re up to some- 
thing. You'll see.” (And then he’d laugh at her for thinking 
so much about her stomach, “Oh, what a fuss over a little 
upset stomach”! More healthy than an upset head with a 
Catherine wheel in it! ) 

Of course, once in a while, just every now and then, Doll 
could see Frank’s point. What with Bredon & Bredon & 
Adams & Tree being so social-minded and all that stuff with 
the everlasting dinners and dances, twice a year a dance! And 
how green she was at the first one, how many years ago now? 
Twenty? Fifteen? Back when she had that pink taffeta with 
hard little orange rosebuds made out of some stiff material or 
Other sitting on the shoulders. And all the other wives—well, 
Mrs. Tree was alive then, and Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Adams, 
all dressed in black, you’d think it was a funeral. Doll’s 
cousin Moira, who was from the other side, had laughed fit 
to kill when she heard about the women all in black like that. 
“All they needed was some plumes and mutes and baked 
meats,” she told Doll, who had wondered. Maybe black was 
the correct thing for gay occasions, and if it was, then nobody 
was going to put anything over on Dorothy Louise Harrigan. 
From that time on, Doll appeared at every Bredon function 
in black; black lace, black satin, black velvet, black worsted, 
black tulle, it all depended on the season and the tone of the 
occasion. And she never told Frank, but she did catch a little 
remark (oh, what he could have made of it, him with his 
talent for collecting slights and slurs) in the ladies’ rooms at 
one of those early parties, and it was a little remark that went 
something like, “You'd better have the luncheon at your 
house, Beatrice. Doll might not feel comfortable,” or some 
such thing. Not exactly that, but that was the idea. No, Doll 
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wouldn’t feel comfortable. No, Doll couldn’t entertain fine 
ladies and talk about little laughing things and shows. She was 
fine for the cooking and the washing and the bringing up of 
six wonderful children, but let’s not try to make a lady out 
of her. 

Doll relaxed. There’s your husband speaking in you, she 
told herself sternly. They’re not against us, those women, and 
if the truth be told, Beatrice Potter trusts me a lot more than 
she does some of her Garden Lady friends and that crowd. I 
have never done a thing in my time, not anything, to make 
Frank ashamed of me, or wish that he had married a better- 
educated girl, and that’s a big great lot more than some men 
can say about their wives. Those niminy chits . . . now, there’s 
a bunch for you. Maria and Stacey and Helen, with their 
giggles and gawky girl manners instead of comfortable homey 
manners, and their little signals and secret remarks to one 
another, not that any of them was so wonderful or good- 
looking. Well, Maria was, but the others were no prizes. At 
forty-three, Doll Harrigan still could get herself up to look 
like a pretty nice armful, and nobody would take her for 
over thirty-five when she had her good girdle on and rouge 
and a sweet little flowered hat with a veil. As for their hus- 
bands . . . Doll shrugged. Ed Stewart always looked to her 
like a street-angel and a house-devil. Too quiet. And just the 
opposite about Dudley McNeill . . . life of the party. Not the 
way Frank was, when he got going, for nobody could beat 
Frank when he had two or three drinks under his belt and 
he started singing in what was a very, very fine tenor and 
always had been, but Dudley was more for stylish remarks 
and kidding about things that outsiders didn’t know about and 
that kind of thing. A poor specimen. And Leroy Johnson. 
Well, you take any man named Leroy and there’s a funny 
name and a disadvantage from the start, and this one never 
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overcame it, with that red hair and those elegant ways and 
affected way of saying this, that and the other. Once at a 
party at Mr. Adams’ house, they were talking about one of 
the younger boys, one of the clerks or whatever they did when 
they looked up the stuff, and Leroy had said in that silly 
voice, “Yes, I believe I did know him slightly at Yale. He 
was tapped, of course, but not for Skull and Bones.” Oh, fie, 
he didn’t belong to skulls and bones, like the rest of us 
poor skeletons. Wasn’t that a wicked shame, wasn’t that a 
great tragedy? And when Leroy was talking about the gov- 
ernment and the things he didn’t approve of, he would say, 
“Well, that was bad ball, you know, very bad ball.” And the 
first time Doll heard him say it she’d had to hold her sides 
from keeping in the laughter over the dirty remark that came 
to her mind, and she could still get a laugh about it to this 
day if she wanted to just thinking of his serious little face 
with the big glasses and the society-lady way of talking. 

But the new couple—she didn’t know about them. She’d 
wait until she met them to make any remarks or opinions or 
this, that and the other. The wife worked on a magazine, it 
was said, and that was nothing against her, if she didn’t have 
any children yet. And Frank was probably wrong as usual in 
imagining that Carl Newhouse was going to push Harrigan’s 
nose out of joint. There was no cause to feel any such way 
until somebody made a sign, and then there would be time 
enough to worry. 

The telephone rang, and Doll switched off the radio again. 
She picked up the phone and said, “Oh, hello there, Agnes 
Waite. And how are you... well, I’m fine, except that the 
gas on my stomach is acting up like a devil, and I haven't 
eaten what you could call a square meal in days, but listen, 
that’s probably the best thing for the figure . . .” And she 
and her friend had a hearty laugh together. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lafayette F. H. Lowell Adams 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Newhouse’s 
company at a dinner dance 
on Friday the twentieth of December 
at half after eight o’clock 
Blueacres 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Newhouse 
accept with pleasure 
the kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lafayette F. H. Lowell Adams 
to a dinner dance 
on Friday the twentieth of December 
at half after eight o’clock 
Blueacres 


“Shall I wear blue-jeans or my sequined G-string?” said 
Janet thoughtfully. “And I honestly don’t know about forks. 
Til use my spoon for everything. Oh, dear. That means a new 
evening dress. Or can I drag out the yellow tulle thing again?” 

“No. You look like an impoverished daffodil in that,” said 
Carl. “Let’s do this right. It’s your debut with the big brass. 
Go to Bergdorf Goodman or F. A. O. Schwarz, or wherever 
the dresses are most expensive.” 

“How much should I spend? We’ve spent all last week’s 
clothes money on liquor. You'll have to get a dinner jacket— 
that thing you wore to the last dance at Mason, Banks looked 
green, and it has sort of oval shoulders. This is going to be 
a costly caper.” 

“Oh, cheer up,” said Carl. “You'll be the belle of the ball.” 


“Do I have to dance with all of them? With that fat Mr. 
Tree and all?” 
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“Anybody who asks you. And don’t signal me to cut in, 
the way you’ve been known to do. And don’t—” 

“Oh, fine,” said Janet. “Don’t, don’t, don’t. I’m going to 
feel terribly relaxed. I mean, I would to begin with, just that 
skimpy old thousand-acre house or whatever it is, and butlers 
and footmen, and seventeen forks, and you're just trying to 
make me completely Joose. How much can I have to drink 
without throwing up?” 

“You watch it. There’ll be wine at dinner and brandy 
afterward, not to mention cocktails first. Oh, Lord.” 

“IT could come out of a pie,” said Janet. “If I get real loose, 
that is.” 

“Just remember you're the youngest wife and mind your 
manners.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Adams, yes, Mrs. Potter, yes, Mrs. Harrigan, 
yes, yes, yes. Help you sew up that little rip, Mrs. Adams? 
Care to rest your tired teeth on my shoulder, Mrs. Potter? I'll 
show them how cringing you’ve taught me to be. Little Uriah 
Heep, okay?” 

“Be natural,” said Carl sternly. “It won’t be such an or- 
deal. Remember, it’s worse for me. ’m the new boy.” 

“Maybe we could get sick,” said Janet. “Could we? I 
mean, maybe we will catch cold. You wouldn’t want to go 
if you had a cold, would you? Or if I had temperature?” 

“You'll go,” said Carl, “and so will I, if we have a com- 
bination of double pleurisy and the botts. And have the de- 
cency not to collapse until we’re back home. Oh, come on, 
hon. Relax. It won’t be so bad.” 

Janet went to Henri Bendel, Inc. and bought a white 
satin gown that the saleslady assured her was the prettiest 
creation in New York (Janet was quite captivated by her own 
reflection in the angled mirrors and agreed to everything the 
girl suggested by way of alteration and accessories), and Carl 
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went to Tripler for a funereal tail-coat. They practiced danc- 
ing together at home in their finery, and Janet found she 
couldn’t take very long steps in the white satin. Then they 
practiced sitting, standing and just squirming; the consensus 
was that they were extravagantly beautiful and beautifully 
extravagant. 


At four o’clock on that same afternoon, after the children 
were tenderly scooped up by Prissy-the-girl-next-door, Stacey 
McNeill went over to Maria Stewart’s house to talk about the 
dance. Maria was cleaning up the living room: five people 
who’d been staying with them had departed. Three of the 
people she knew very well; the other two were just sort of 
friends of friends, but they had called from New York and 
didn’t seem to know anyone, so... 

“Well, I see the assemblage has left,” said Stacey. “Hon- 
estly. It’s all right to have a heart as big as a house, but now 
everybody thinks your house is as big as your heart. How- 
ever, that’s your problem.” 

“So, Mrs. McN. How are we coming with the dyed-red 
satin?” 

“The dyed-red satin,” said Stacey, lighting a cigarette and 
throwing herself on a pillow, “is now a purple-red satin. But 
I don’t care. What’s with you?” 

“['m buying one,” confessed Maria. “I can’t. I really 
can’t. I tried to do something to that black thing, but it hates 
me. I’m going down to Klein’s tomorrow, and I’ll buy—oh, I 
don’t know. Anyway, we represent the poor-but-proud section 
of Bredon. You know: I made it myself at home for 59 cents 
and a gallon of blood.” 

“Yes! My livin’ and bredon red satin!” shrieked Stacey, 
and they both laughed uproariously. 

“Well, anyway,” said Maria, “Ill make a few predictions 
about the haute couture. Delight Adams will wear something 
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that costs three hundred dollars but was made for a thinner 
person. Beatrice Potter will wear something that cost four 
hundred dollars but had a stain on it, which she covered with 
needlepoint, so she only paid three hundred and eighty for it. 
It will have a coming-down hem. Doll Harrigan will wear 
black velvet, cut one inch too low. The new lady will go to 
town and buy a new dress at Bergdorf or somewhere. Prob- 
ably pale blue. Mrs. Newhouse, that is. Helen Johnson will 
tell us, crafty soul that she is, that she is wearing her old beige 
chiffon, but at the last moment, she will dash out to some 
expensive shoppy in the neighborhood and buy something 
elegant and the wrong shade for her. You and I, kid, will be 
the Horatio Alger kids. Beautiful but home-made, kind of.” 

“Who's so beautiful?” chanted Stacey, an old chant, refer- 
ring to her own looks when stacked up against Maria’s. She 
had once observed that Maria’s features, unlike her own, 
seemed to come out even. 

“We are. Or better be. Oh, brother, I hope Oliver Tree 
sprains his ankle.” 

“His ankle? That ain’t where the trouble comes from!” 
(More laughter. ) 

“Has Ed got a decent dinner jacket,” asked Stacey. “Or 
are you still renting from that little man?” 

“Renting. And Dud?” 

“Renting. What do you bet new-man Newhouse buys 
one?” 

“Oh, natch,” said Maria. “First dance and all. Sure. He’ll 
go to Brooks or somewhere and buy tails. The Newhouses will 
be dressed fit for—well, fit for a dinner-dance at the Lafay- 
ette Finlay Howell Lowell Adams’.” 

“Why, oh, why?” moaned Stacey. “Why do they do it? 
All the time, I mean. One dance a year. Two dances a year, 
who’s complaining? But all the time dances. Rrrrrr.” 

“I couldn’t agree more,” said Maria, waving at the baby, 
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who was beginning to cry in the pen. “Or less, or something. 
And remember. If Tree catches me for more than three min- 
utes, you come and say you want to throw up together in 
the ladies’ room. Okay?” 

“A mutual assistance pact,” said Stacey. “I’m still black- 
and-blue from the September frolic.” 

“Onward and upward with young lawyers in the business 
world,” sighed Maria. “It’s all in the cause. Be brave.” 

“Let’s drink some cooking sherry and forget the whole 
thing,” suggested Stacey. So Maria went out to the kitchen 
and got the gallon jug and they drank a couple of glasses each 
while Maria held the baby on her lap. 


“T’d better get a new dress,” said Helen Johnson, at dinner 
that evening. She was having creamed tuna fish and cole slaw 
and jello: it was a budget night. “I tried on the beige chiffon— 
and I don’t know. It really doesn’t look so good. And I bet 
Stacey is buying a new dress. I’d hate to have Beatrice Potter 
and Delight Adams think Stacey could afford a new dress 
when I couldn’t. You know?” 

“Well.” Leroy Johnson frowned, mostly at the tuna fish. 
“Things are pretty tight now—but I suppose so. I mean, that 
new woman will probably come out dressed to the nines. 
Okay. Buy something new.” 

“I thought I'd stop in at the Carlton Shoppe tomorrow 
and try something on,” said Helen, dishing out the slaw. 
“Well, actually, I was in there for a minute today, and there’s 
a print that’s reduced. It really looks quite nice, consider- 
ing it’s reduced, I mean. What do you think?” 

“Well, I can’t judge without seeing it on you,” said Leroy. 
“Can’t you send it home on approval?” 

“Oh, no. Not when it’s reduced. And don’t say anything 


about it being reduced, I mean in front of that cat Stacey and 
all.” 
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“Who, me?” Leroy shoveled tuna fish in his mouth inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, don’t hand me that. At what dance haven’t you and 
Stacey disappeared together? To talk about the weather, or 
something? Just when haven't you?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” said Leroy. 

“Well, can I get the dress?” 

“T guess so.” 

“Thanks, dear. [ll use Mama’s evening bag and wear 
Aunt Belle’s white fox wrap. Think that will be okay?” 

“You bet!” said Leroy, wiping his mouth with his napkin 
and yawning. “Be nice to Mrs. Newhouse at the dance, will 
you?” 

“Nice? Pray who took her to lunch? Pray who had the 
courtesy to call her at all? Where was the magnificent Stacey? 
Oh, don’t worry about me being nice. Better talk to Stacey 
when you get her in the corridor outside of the conservatory, 
or wherever it is you disappear to with her. I’ll be as nice as 
I was when I asked her to lunch with me, and that’s a lot 
more than...” 

“Stuff it,’ mumbled Leroy, hiding the suggestion behind 
his napkin. 
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CHAPTER 4 


BLUEACRES OCCUPIED FIFTY acres of land near the West- 
chester suburb of Elysia, where the McNeills, the Stewarts and 
the Johnsons lived. The original building dated from the late 
eighteenth century and had been fully modernized in the 
1930’s. It was ideally equipped for entertaining on a lavish 
scale; there was a grand ballroom, a small ballroom, a formal 
dining room and several informal dining rooms. The Adamses 
always held the firm dances at Blueacres, and hired extra 
servants for each occasion. Delight had been hostess at these 
affairs for ten years. Before that, Lafayette’s sister had been 
in charge. But, at age fifty-two, Lafayette Adams had grown 
capricious and stubborn (as he often was on points of law) 
and was consequently advised by his sister that it was time 
he married. 

There were not many eligible ladies in his set then; most 
of them were giggly widows with over-sweetened manners and 
set ways. Delight Paradine was the exception. Her husband 
had died thirty years before, when she was twenty-three and 
had been married for only two years. She was a marvelously 
amiable woman with pretty blue eyes and graying ash-blonde 
hair. Her pink flesh looked alive, Lafayette claimed, not all 
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swollen and decayed the way most ladies’ flesh seemed to him, 
and once it became clear that she was being courted by this 
over-ripe prize Delight reacted flatteringly and unerringly. 
Contrary to the advice of the stern Miss Adams, Delight be- 
came a coquette, a tease, a flirt, a woman dedicated solely to 
the pleasure and care of Lafayette Adams. She called him 
nothing but “darling,” and to the amazement of their man- 
nered and narrow world he called her the same, loudly and 
belligerently. “Darling,” she would say (in a raised voice, be- 
cause of his left ear), “don’t you think it looks like rain? 
Let’s not go to the theater after all.’ And he would frown 
and pout and say, “Oh, darling, don’t treat me like a blasted 
old baby,” but he acceded to her wishes with endearing grace. 
They honeymooned in Paris and went out every night. On 
their return to Blueacres, where they lived throughout the 
year save for January and February, when they usually went 
to Fort Lauderdale, and March, when they usually went to 
Hot Springs, they entertained and gadded about like debu- 
tantes. Lafayette liked good restaurants, musical comedies, 
bright supper clubs, and when he was fifty-four he took danc- 
ing lessons and became an expert rhumba and samba man. 
Delight pranced about on her tiny feet (size three A, and 
clad in made-to-order satin slippers with narrow Baby Louis 
heels), cocking her head this way and that, smiling, tossing 
her curls, flashing her teeth, and cooing at her husband like 
the madly in love creature she was. 

Their social code was rigorous. They traveled with no 
one but their old friends and their relatives, except on the 
occasions they entertained the office people. Then all lines 
were regally abolished, and not only the partners and their 
wives were invited, but the younger men and the secretaries 
and stenographers. Delight had a professional memory for 
each case history (“Mrs. Hooley, how is that mean old rheu- 
matism?”, “Angela, did that young man ever call you again 
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after the Dartmouth Carnival?”, “Beatrice, why don’t you have 
that blue chair done over by that splendid man I told you 
about; or have you had the springs fixed?”), which embar- 
rassed most of the office personnel, who were trying desper- 
ately to look as though they went out dancing every night in 
the year at historic country estates. 

The small dining room off the small ballroom had been 
elaborately decorated for the 1946 Christmas week dance: 
huge paper bouquets and satin ribbons hanging from the 
crystal chandelier; hothouse roses and chrysanthemums 
grown at Blueacres, in vases everywhere; the cut-crystal bowls 
and goblets outshining the ancient flatware on the white lace 
cloth; silver tureens and decanters on mahogany sideboards. 
Miss Doria, who had been whisked away from her parents’ 
apartment on the Grand Concourse in a Carey Cadillac, along 
with five other members of the staff, widened her eyes and 
opened her mouth and then tried to memorize everything in 
the room, knowing all the while that her friends would never 
believe her. She was wearing the dress in which she had 
graduated from George Washington High School, a white 
organdy with a wide moiré sash and a bertha collar. She had 
borrowed her married cousin Virginia’s purple silk sandals 
that had once been white, and she wore an anemic but legiti- 
mate orchid, drowned in baby’s-breath and fern, on one 
organdy shoulder. She was giddy with grandeur, and accepted 
gratefully the champagne cocktails being passed around 
by—oh, three, maybe four—butlers. The drinks were cold 
and delicious and appropriate; she tossed them off gaily and 
she lasted only until the soup course. Then Miss Clavering 
and Mrs. Lord took her upstairs to a little bedroom where, 
at ten-thirty, Miss Doria awoke in darkness and in shame. 
There were traces of vomit on the white dress, the orchid 
was crushed and her soul was drenched in self-hate. Mrs. 
Adams came up to see how she was, cradled her head on that 
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comfortable pink shoulder, and consoled her by telling stories 
about her own girlhood and how difficult it was to keep up 
with organized gaiety. Miss Doria listened and sobbed and 
sniffed and nibbled at the soda crackers Mrs. Adams had 
brought her and then allowed herself to be freshened before 
a huge mirrored dressing table. She rejoined the party at 
eleven and promised Mrs. Adams to drink only coffee. “Thank 
you,” whispered Miss Doria timidly, and Mrs. Adams patted 
her soft brown hair. 

Janet Newhouse felt a wave of love for everybody in the 
room, including the butler, the waiters and the maids. She 
thought the Adamses were wonderful, she met one Bredon 
person after another with increasing affection, and she was 
superbly conscious of her own youth. Oliver Tree pressed her 
hand and made a comical little face at her: “Now don’t tell 
me you're married to a dull-as-dishwater lawyer? Now don’t 
tell me a pretty girl like you is throwing herself away on one 
of us old pettifoggers!” Frank Harrigan kissed her on both 
cheeks and Doll Harrigan hugged her and told her she was 
the best thing that ever happened to the old firm. 

The only doubtful moment occurred when Lafayette 
Adams introduced her to his nephew. “Mrs. Newhouse,” said 
Lafayette, in his booming baritone, “here’s somebody you 
ought to get along with. He doesn’t work on any fancy maga- 
zine like you—in fact, he doesn’t work at all yet—but you 
two ought to get along like cakes and ale.” He turned to his 
nephew. “Lafe, this is one of those two-faced ladies. She’s all 
ruffles and ice cream in the evening, and all little gray cells 
during the day.” Janet frowned a little as Mr. Adams left 
her with his namesake, and the younger Lafe said, “Oh, don’t 
let him put you in a class with me. He thinks I’m queer be- 
cause I write poetry and I read books that aren’t distributed 
by clubs.” “Well, ’'m glad you do,” said Janet, full of good- 
fellowship for this pale underdog, making them both imme- 
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diately self-conscious. “Well, what I mean is,” she began, 
“the reading public is shielded from the artist by a vast net- 
work of third-rate minds!” Oh dear, she thought. 

Young Mr. Adams could only nod and grin and blink his 
blond-lashed eyes in agreement as both elder Adamses skipped 
by and Lafe exclaimed heartily, “Look at that! Look at those 
two. Delight! What did I tell you? Those Intellectuals stick 
together like flies!” And he bestowed on the young people a 
glance which was both fond and faintly contemptuous. 

Ed Stewart fell asleep in his chair before the dancing 
started, and Doll Harrigan tried to tell him a story involving 
one of her dearest friends. “Now listen,” she warned, leaning 
close to him, “don’t tell this to a soul. Never repeat what I’m 
telling you.” The sleeper’s head rolled obligingly over to one 
side. Doll went on and on, introducing sexual irregularity, 
thievery, and simple betrayal. “Remember,” she would say 
every now and then, “not a word. I’m trusting you.” And each 
time Ed’s eyes rolled a little under the covering lids and his 
head bobbed. 

Beatrice Potter got hold of Carl and gave him the full 
smile. “Now don’t forget to ask me to dance,” she said, shak- 
ing her finger at him. Carl looked at her in parody of flirta- 
tion. “Don’t you forget,” he countered. “I’ve been watching 
your little wife,” said Beatrice. That made Carl stop for a 
moment: Janet was not little, and why was it necessary to 
make a reference to her seem patronizing? “She’s so sweet,” 
Beatrice went on. “I’m sure it does her good to get out to an 
evening like this.” More wonder. Since Janet seldom spent 
an evening at home, and since they both averaged not more 
than five hours of sleep a night, why did it do her good to get 
out this evening? “She seems to be enjoying it so,” added 
Beatrice. Carl asked himself if Mrs. Potter had forgotten 
which lady he was married to, but Beatrice nodded brightly 
in Janet’s direction. Or perhaps she thought Janet was an 
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invalid. “She ought to get out more,” was her mysterious con- 
clusion, and Carl simply said, “Yes, indeed,” and gave up 
the whole thing. 

Nathaniel Trent Potter brought Janet a liqueur. “Have 
one with me,” he urged. “It will give me courage to ask you 
to dance.” Janet assured him with somewhat more warmth 
than was necessary that he needed no courage whatsoever to 
ask her to dance, and he toasted her pleasantly. “I thought 
my daughter Elaine would be with us tonight,” he said, “but 
unfortunately she had other plans.” And Janet was astonished 
to see Mr. Potter’s amiable face undergo a dramatic series 
of changes, as though a movie director in the early 1920’s had 
asked him to register in turn sorrow, disapproval, and hatred. 
“Oh, I’ve wanted to meet Elaine,” Janet said hastily, hoping 
to restore the sunshine to the tempestuous Potter eyes, but 
for a second Elaine’s father looked even further consumed 
with rage. Then the whole aspect changed, his face resumed 
its normal cast and Janet expected any minute to feel some- 
body pinching her, saying, “wake up, dear, you’ve had a 
bad dream.” 

“You young people,” Trent said, and then sighed. “Well, 
I hope everything turns out well, that’s all I can say as a 
fond father.” 

“Is there anything the matter?” asked Janet in a voice 
that sounded like Shirley Temple in her heyday. 

Trent shook his head. “No. Neewww. Nothing the matter. 
Just some foolishness. Damn fellow works at a grocery store!” 

“You mean a friend of your daughter’s?” 

“Friend? I don’t think Elaine has to go to the grocery 
store to find friends.” He looked sharply at Janet, then once 
more relaxed. “Oh, well. They have started the music. I know 
your husband will be claiming dance number one, but may 
I have dance the second?” 


“I'd love to dance with you,” said Janet, trying to store 
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up the conversation to report to Carl, and realizing that it 
would be hopeless. 

The dance was gay and the orchestra was splendid, and 
Janet was extremely popular. (The only person who didn’t 
ask her to dance was Lafe’s nephew. He had explained to her 
that he couldn’t.) “It’s like Christmas at the Fezziwigs,” she 
gasped to Carl after she had been whirled about and handed 
from Frank Harrigan to her husband with much flourish and 
exhibitionism. “I’m getting worn to a shred,” said Carl. “I 
think after this dance I'll go to the powder room or some- 
thing.” Lafayette Adams danced by, with Doll Harrigan bob- 
bing and nodding over his arm, and howled at the Newhouses, 
“Gloomy plays! That’s what they go to see! Gloomy plays!” 
Janet smiled wanly. 

Carl wandered into the front hall and sat down by a little 
table. So when the telephone that was on the little table rang, 
it was Carl who picked it up. He listened for a little while, 
murmured something into the telephone and put the receiver 
down. He found Lafayette Adams and tapped him on the arm. 
“Sir. Can you come to the telephone?” Lafe followed him 
into the hall. 

Carl waited. When Lafayette hung up he looked at Carl. 
“You still have that buddy-buddy at night court,” he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Adams. Johnny O’Bannon is the judge. We 
were old friends and—” 

“Then you go down and get the idiot out. And keep it 
quiet. Will your buddy-buddy cooperate?” 

“I think so, sir. Pll get going now.” 

“Wait. Get your coat and see me before you leave.” 

Carl found Janet and explained quickly, “Barney Storm, 
one of the Galivant directors, is in night court. He got in a 
fight at the Stork Club. He’s dead drunk and cussing every- 
body out. I’ll go down; you go home with some of the girls 
in the Carey. Okay?” 
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Janet nodded. Carl went upstairs for his coat. When he 
came down Lafe was waiting for him in the hall, and beside 
Lafe was Frank Harrigan, his hat and coat already on. 

“T’ll just go along with you, kid,” said Frank affably. 

Carl frowned and looked at Lafe. “Well, P'd be delighted 
at your company, sir, but it might help to hush things up if 
two of us didn’t appear in our evening clothes. You know... .” 

But Frank didn’t seem to hear. Lafe pushed them both 
gently out the front door, saying, “Let me know what hap- 
pens,” and closed the door behind them. Carl stared at Frank 
for a minute, then sighed and shrugged. “Let’s go,” he said. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE OFFICES OF Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree had a 
serene view of Park Avenue from the nineteenth floor of an 
old building. The elevators were manned by no one under 
sixty, the nineteenth floor was carpeted in gray velvet that 
had in some spots grown slippery with age, dark-green dra- 
peries hung at each long window. In the spring of 1948 there 
was a firm conference (which, because it meant so much to 
them, included at Lafe Adams’ insistence the younger men) to 
discuss modernization of the offices. The partners, Lafe 
Adams, Oliver Tree, Frank Harrigan and Nathaniel Trent 
Potter, wanted to spend fifty thousand dollars on the job; the 
younger men, Carl Newhouse, Ed Stewart, Dudley McNeill 
and Leroy Johnson were reluctant to spend that much, since 
it would mean a considerable loss on their year-end bonus. 

The firm conferences always took up a lot of time, be- 
cause Oliver started out by telling all the funny stories he 
had heard recently, and Lafe would interrupt with anecdotes 
about the Galivant family. On this particular morning, when 
Oliver had concluded his repertoire, Lafe Adams shook his 
head and began to laugh. “I wish P. G. could hear some of 
your stories, Oliver,” he said, banging his hand down and 
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causing disaster among various pencils and pads in front of 
him on the table. “Maybe then they wouldn’t call you the—” 
he choked up with laughter and drank some water from a 
paper cup. “Maybe if they heard you today they wouldn’t 
call you the Bad-Or-Sad Department!” 

“What? What did you say, Lafe?” Oliver was smiling in 
anticipation of another joke. “What was that?” 

Lafe turned to the others, rocking with inner mirth. “He’s 
—he’s made so many darn mistakes, or he’s so gloomy about 
things, that Pierson calls him Bad-Or-Sad Department. Get 
it? The advice he gives is either bad or sad!” 

Carl sighed, and then smiled a little because the others 
were responding with small polite laughter. He and Ed Stewart 
had agreed in private that some day the Galivant company 
might get tired of second-rate corporate advice, particularly 
when, so far at least as Oliver Tree was concerned, the advice 
was never followed. It didn’t seem much of a laugh, nor did 
the fifty-thousand-dollar redecorating idea. 

Leroy Johnson spoke up nervously, following Carl’s 
thought. “Mr. Adams. May I say that as somebody with a lot 
of financial problems and a small percentage, I can’t see my 
way clear to going ahead with the redecoration this year. I’ve 
had a lot of extra bills, what with the children being sick and 
little Tony in the hospital. Last year I ended up owing the 
bank-—well, owing the bank . . .” He finished lamely, remem- 
bering the dreadful scenes between him and Helen when it 
turned out his bonus didn’t cover half their debts. 

“I go along with that,” said Carl, slowly. “You know, we 
have a new baby, and we’re thinking of moving. I just don’t 
see how I could get along with any less money.” 

“Here, too,” said Ed Stewart, burrowing his head between 
his shoulders like an angry buffalo. “It’s different when you're 
not dependent on your income. But when youre, boy. 227 
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“Tll take exception to that.” Frank Harrigan pointed his 
finger at Ed and smiled his courtroom smile. “Now. Since 
when have I been declared a stockholder of General Motors, 
General Electric or General Nuisance?” (One burst of loud 
laughter from Oliver Tree.) “I have not been. So there’s not 
much coupon clipping going on at the Harrigans’. I’m de- 
pendent on my drawing, too, and on the bonus—but I’m also 
likewise dependent on the goodwill this firm fosters with its 
big client. Or its little clients, for that matter. When P. G. 
Galivant or S. L. Pierson come over here, do we want them 
thinking, ‘Hmm, this is a pretty seedy sort of place for our 
lawyers to be occupying?’ No. We want them to be impressed 
with the good taste and the functionalism of our furnishings. 
True, you can’t tell a book by its cover, but shabby carpets 
and broken chairs don’t win friends or confidence!” He nodded 
sharply, and Lafe smiled at him. 

“Good talk, Frank,” he said. “That follows my thinking 
pretty well.” 

“I’m willing to wait a while,” said Oliver Tree suddenly. 
“Wait until next year, if that’s more agreeable.” 

“Well, that would be a help,” said Carl, “although I still 
don’t see why it has to cost fifty thousand—” 

Lafe waved him aside impatiently. “Delight’s friend Mrs. 
Abbott has given us the estimate,” he said. “And I person- 
ally found it a conservative one. It will be at least fifty thou- 
sand. Mrs. Abbott is one of the finest decorators in the city.” 

“Couldn’t we have the second-finest,” said Ed Stewart, 
frowning. “I don’t mean to sound carping, but why do we 
have to splurge on the fanciest decorator?” 

“Because we’re Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree,” 
snapped Lafe. “But if Frank and Trent are willing to wait— 
what about it, Trent, you haven’t said a thing.” 

Nathaniel Trent Potter looked sternly at the younger men. 
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“No, Lafe, I haven’t said anything. I’m a little surprised at 
some of the things said here. But I suppose I’m one of those 
coupon-clippers Frank was talking about, so my opinion is 
irrelevant.” 

Frank Harrigan jumped up from his chair and went over 
to Potter. He put his hand on Potter’s shoulder. “Trent,” he 
said, gripping the shoulder firmly. “Don’t think for a moment 
that I—that any criticism of you—that—” 

Potter turned his head, touched Harrigan’s hand and 
nodded. “It’s all right, Frank. Forget it.” 

“What a lot of sensitive little flowers,” said Lafe. “Come 
on. What’s the verdict. Do we go ahead this year or wait till 
next? 

“Have we any indication of how this year’s figures will 
turn out,” asked Carl. “Are there any estates coming up? What 
about the Galivant fee? Are we going to ask them to increase 
itis 

Lafe shook his head. “No, no, not at this time,” he said. 
“And I imagine we won’t have our most plush income this 
year. Perhaps we'd better wait until next year... Trent will 
have the Salisbury estate, and while Mr. Sweringen may hang 
on for one week, he may hang on for another thirteen or 
fourteen months. So perhaps next year is the answer.” He 
turned toward the younger men. “Is that satisfactory?” 

Carl said yes, Ed nodded from between the shoulders, 
and Leroy raised his eyebrows. “We ought to see about rais- 
ing that fee,” he mumbled, but when Lafe asked him to repeat 
his remark he shrugged and said okay. 

“Ah, then,” said Lafe. He leaned back and looked at his 
watch. “Time for luncheon. Shall we go?” 

The men left the conference room and Carl walked back 
with Ed to his office. “Damn fools,’ Ed muttered. He ex- 
cused himself, mentioning that he had some errands to do, 
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and Carl went to lunch with the others. They were all very 
cordial, asked about Janet and the new baby, and Nathaniel 
Trent Potter said that Beatrice planned to call on the New- 
houses soon. “She’s been knitting some doofunny or other 
for the child,” he said, and he looked so proudly and kindly 
at Carl that Carl’s resentment began to slip away and was 
almost entirely gone when he went home that night and re- 
ported the day’s news to Janet. 


For the last few months, Carl had been working on a 
group insurance and hospitalization plan for the Galivant 
company under Lafe’s direction. Carl spent a good deal of 
his time at the office of S. L. Pierson, the executive vice- 
president of the stores. The Galivant offices were straight out 
of Hollywood, lavish and large. Pierson always took Lafe and 
Carl to lunch at his club and Carl was reminded of the meals 
he had enjoyed with Billy Cutting: cocktails, wine, fine food, 
cigars. It didn’t seem to affect Pierson’s capacity for work; 
he was a demon: shrewd, bad-tempered, demanding, quick 
to spot the least error, slow to praise. Carl liked working 
with him and was disturbed by his own tendency to compare 
the Galivant mentality with the Bredon & Bredon & Adams & 
Tree mentality. Second-rate, the phrase Ed Stewart had used 
so often, was the unfortunate association . . . aside from 
Adams himself, who had a decidedly first-rate legal mind, 
there was too much difference between the way people like 
Pierson and the Mason, Banks firm operated, and the way 
Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree did things. When the 
hospital plan was finished, Lafe and S. L. Pierson took off 
on a holiday. Before they left, Pierson telephoned Carl to 
thank him for his part in the job. “Pleasure to have your 
assistance,” he said crisply. “You're a valuable addition.” This, 
said Ed Stewart, who was in Carl’s office when he took the 
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call, was praise from Sir Hubert indeed. Carl grinned with 
self-satisfaction and brought a bottle of champagne home to 
Janet that night. “Mother’s milk must get pretty tiresome for 
Rollo,” he explained. The baby’s name was Carl, but Rollo 
had been a half-embarrassed, half-joking reference to the 
embryo; it had been Rollo who kicked unmercifully, who 
made Janet ill in the mornings and who arrived, like a guest 
crashing a party, Carl said, in two hours, with just barely 
time to make his debut in a hospital and not a taxi. 

During the time Lafe was on his trip with S. L. Pierson, 
Carl found himself being consulted by various Galivant exec- 
utives. The first few times the operator told him a Galivant 
man was on the phone Carl dutifully suggested that the calls 
be switched to Oliver Tree. Several times the calls were re- 
turned to him, which put Carl on a spot because he didn’t 
want to seem to be outcaptaining his captain. Then one morn- 
ing Oliver came in to see Carl, smiling and rubbing his 
hands. 

“Say, Carl, how’s that new young man, eh? How’s that 
big fellow?” Oliver walked over to the window and rubbed 
his hands there for a while. “Lovely day, this is. Look at 
that girl there. Hey, Carl. Look. She hasn’t got a slip on.” 

Carl obediently craned his neck and peered out of the 
window at the bug-sized people, wondering how Oliver could 
possibly discern ladies’ underwear at that distance. “The 
baby’s fine,” he said. “I guess we'll have to call him by his 
name soon, but we can’t seem to yet.” 

“Names are very important,” Oliver said with a swift 
change of tone. He walked over to the chair in front of Carl’s 
desk and flicked it with his fat forefinger before he sat down. 
“Ive known many men who changed their names in later 
life because they were miserable about the ones bequeathed 
to them by thoughtless parents.” 
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“Mmmmm,” agreed Carl, waiting. 

“On the other hand,” Oliver went on, “ ‘what’s in a name,’ 
as the bard puts it. “You can steal my purse . . .” how does it 
go? He who steals something or other doesn’t get his money’s 
worth. No, that’s quite another thought, isn’t it? Well, in any 
case.” He halted there. 

Carl offered him a cigarette. “No, thank you,” said Oliver. 
They both knew that he had considered adding “no minor 
vices,” but all that actually came out was a cough and an 
inconsequent laugh. 

Oliver considered the ceiling. “I'll be glad when. . .” he 
began, and Carl interpreted this as a reference to the office 
redecoration plan. 

“Yes,” Carl said, vaguely. There were a few moments of 
total silence. Then Oliver tapped the fingers of his right hand 
against his left palm and smiled at the performance. “Are 
you going over to the company today?” he asked. 

“Yes, I am,” said Carl. “I have some work with Pierson’s 
assistant, you know, Parker. I’m due there at eleven.” 

“Well,” said Oliver, now frowning at the way his fingers 
were dancing. He pulled his hands apart as though there 
were a string of taffy between them and reached into his 
pocket. “Would you mind taking this over to Parker for me? 
Or to anyone in Pierson’s office.” He handed Carl a paper. 
“It’s an assignment by one of the men in the St. Louis store 
of his interest in the retirement income plan. He got himself 
bollixed up on some loan or other—how these people get into 
trouble, buying all those cars and TVs and the rest of it— 
and he wants to satisfy it this way. I told Pierson’s secretary 
I’d get it over today. So you can give it to Parker. Yes, that 
works out well, doesn’t it? You can give it to Parker.” 

Carl looked at Oliver and then at the paper. “You mean,” 
he said slowly, “this is an assignment under the plan?” 
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Oliver nodded brightly. 

Carl shook his head a little. “But you can’t have assign- 
ments under the plan.” 

A look of surprised innocence flitted over Oliver’s placid, 
large face. 

“Dearie me,” he said. “Why not?” Then he added, as 
though to satisfy an alert foreigner, “you see, I told Pierson’s 
girl I’'d draw one and send it over.” 

Carl got up and began to walk up and down. “But look,” 
he said patiently. “The plan says specifically that no partici- 
pant can assign any interest in it. Mr. Adams and I have writ- 
ten several letters about it. It’s just something that can’t be 
done.” 

Oliver’s look of innocence changed its front from surprise 
to blankness. He said nothing at all. His gaze was not exactly 
direct, for it included Carl, the wall behind him, a picture of 
Janet and part of the desk. Then he focused on Carl, but 
was still silent. Carl felt acutely embarrassed now, for while 
his respect for Tree’s judgment diminished every day, Tree 
was still his senior. Carl sat down again and put a box of 
paper clips in a drawer. He looked at Oliver, and, after a 
long pause, Oliver remarked, “Well, the company’s not going 
ahead with a new lease in Chicago at the moment. That is 
to say, we may go ahead with a new lease, but not just now. 
Not ready now. But we may do it.” 

This complete change of subject baffled Carl, who nodded. 
Oliver felt in his pockets for something and found it: a tar- 
nished ancient coin. “Ever see this?” he passed it over to 
Carl. “It's my lucky piece.” Then, after a chat about the 
neighborhood restaurants, he saluted Carl in a friendly fashion 
and left the office. 

Carl stared after him. He was thinking how lucky the 
firm was to have such a long and complicated history with 
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the company, and how lucky that P. G. Galivant himself was 
devoted to Lafayette Adams. Otherwise, there could be little 
future with one of the fastest-growing store chains in the 
country for any firm run by Tree . . . then Carl became im- 
patient with himself. It wasn’t fair to judge a man, famous 
as an eccentric, on the basis of a few irrelevant or seemingly 
stupid remarks. There must be more basis for Oliver’s place 
with the firm than his vague relationship to Delight Adams. 
Carl knew that he was inclined to be too quick to judge and 
this must be an instance of his hastiness. But as he walked 
over to the Galivant offices he was increasingly depressed, 
and he wished Adams would hurry up and remove Oliver 
Tree from his temporary leadership. 


Frank Harrigan stopped by Carl’s room the next day at 
about quarter to five. He sank into a chair and acted out a 
pantomime of complete exhaustion, finishing up with a mock 
faint. Then he recovered, sat up and said, “Bushed! My desk 
has been piled up to here.” (Raising of hand to height about 
five feet from the floor.) “Worked every night last week!” 

Carl clucked out a sound of sympathy. He wondered what 
could possibly take Harrigan that long to finish, but he didn’t 
say anything, for Carl’s capacity for working faster than the 
others was not a popular topic. Frank Harrigan yawned. “And 
then,” he said, “to top it off, Dan Garrity, the merchandise 
manager—have you met him yet, Carl?’—-Carl nodded— 
“gave a party at his club last night. Whew! Wait till you start 
living high on the hog with the big boys. He’s a fine chap, 
though. A pleasure to see him work. We’ve always been very 
close.” Carl nodded again. “Dan was telling me,” Frank went 
on, “about the new store the company is planning to build 
outside Cleveland. Did I show you the plans?” Another nod. 
“Oliver has the complete set and boy, do they look good. That 
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store is going to be a palace! And they'll charge palace prices, 
too. They’re going to outstrip the Texas fellows when it comes 
to luxury!” 

Frank yawned once more and stretched. “Come on, kid,” 
he said suddenly. “Knock off and have a drink with me.” And 
he bestowed on Carl his charming and handsome smile. Carl 
said, “Sure,” and they went out together to a place around the 
corner. Frank lit a cigarette as they sat at a little table in the 
back, then looked around quickly. He jerked his head toward 
Carl: “I always check to see if we’re being overheard. Never 
know who’s hanging around these places. Say, how’s the 
youngster?” 

“Fine,” said Carl. “He’s nice. He’s interesting. He’s—” 
Carl searched for a word to encompass the impression he got 
of the baby when it lay on Janet’s lap after a feeding, full, 
satisfied, serene—‘“he’s majestic!” Frank laughed. “Yeah,” he 
said, “that’s the way they look sometimes. All peaceful and 
sort of complete.” Carl smiled. “You’ve had a lot more exper- 
ience,” he said. “Six kids. That takes patience.” 

Frank shrugged modestly. “You'll get used to it. Doll is 
going to drop in on Janet one of these days. Say, is she still 
working?” 

“At home,” said Carl. “She does free-lance editing and a 
little writing. It’s kind of hard with—” 

“You're telling me,” and Frank made a funny face. Carl 
was conscious of a new warmth between them and it pleased 
him. They sat for a while in the companionable, self-conscious 
silence of people who have for the first time achieved unex- 
pected communication, then Frank began to shake his head. 
“That firm,” he said. Then he looked at Carl. “Naturally, I 
don’t have to tell you that anything we say here together is 
confidential . . .” 

Carl waved his hand in reassurance. 


“That firm. It worries me sometimes. I mean, I think 
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Oliver Tree is—well, Doll calls him a darlin’ man—and he’s 
the best. A real gentleman. But he’s no business-getter. And 
I often think we set too much store by Galivant.” 

“How do you mean,” asked Carl, as Frank ordered an- 
other round of drinks. 

“Well! The old saws are often true. Don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket. What else are we doing, then? True, we 
have those old ladies of Trent’s, but they aren’t going to hold 
the firm together and feed us all if Galivant ever decides to go 
elsewhere.” 

Carl frowned. “Has there been talk of that?” 

“Who knows? Rumors are all over and free for the spread- 
ing. Of course, P. G. is devoted to Lafe and Lafe has got him 
out of many a tough spot, but I say that’s too emotional a 
basis! The firm needs more business! And Oliver’s not the 
man to bring it in, although he should be, for isn’t he the sec- 
ond-in-command, so to speak? And Trent is too much the 
honest gentleman to persuade anybody to do anything. So the 
way I see it, it’s up to you and me. Am I right?” 

“I suppose so. I never really saw myself as a business- 
getter. The main reason for my joining this firm was to work 
on Galivant matters, so—” 

Frank waved that aside. “But if we lost the retainer—” 

“Let’s hope we never do.” 

“We'll drink to it.” They did. Then Frank spoke in a 
softer tone, “I imagine you'll be getting your reward next 
spring. Or so a little bird tells me.” 

“Reward?” 

“Well, you didn’t leave Mason, Banks to get nowhere, 
right? You did it so you would get to be a partner in a firm, 
right? Well, all things come to him who can wait until next 
spring. Yes, I should say next spring may bring something else 
besides the flowers and the showers.” 

Carl contrived to look surprised and pleased. Actually, 
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Janet had been begging him to speak to Lafe about a partner- 
ship, but he forgot that now and smiled broadly at Frank. 
“Thanks for telling me. I won’t say a word. Do you think Ed 
Stewart will make the firm, too?” 

Frank nodded sourly. “More’s the pity. Now that lad is 
one I can’t see. Oh, yes, he’s a bright one, one of these dogged 
see-it-through boys, who worry and tickle every point of law 
until it frays at the edges, but a bitter man, and why? With 
that beautiful wife he’s got and a nice home and kiddies. And 
he’s no business-getter, either. Well, I won’t say more. But 
I’m glad you’re with us.” And he stuck out his hand at Carl 
who shook it fervently. 

“Good night to you and my love to the ones at home,” 
called Frank as they parted, and Carl couldn’t wait to see 
Janet and tell her what a nice, open-hearted, simple guy Fran- 
cis X. Harrigan was. (Begorra, Carl added to himself. ) 


One evening that spring the Stewarts invited Carl and 
Janet to dinner. Janet calied the baby-sitter, a woman who 
lived in their building, a secretary at the Galivant company 
by day, and a passionate, dedicated baby-sitter by night. Janet 
was sure she never let the baby lie still; every time they came 
in after theater or a party Mrs. Livvy would be holding him 
close to her, rocking him, crooning to him, mumbling at him. 
The baby showed no preference for sleeping in his bassinet, 
so Janet didn’t mind. But Carl took to worrying every once 
in a while that the baby would eventually graft itself on to 
Mrs. Livvy through their intimate fleshly association and he 
claimed that Rollo was beginning to resemble Mrs. Livvy 
facially, “as a start,” he warned darkly. 

Janet had heard of Maria through Helen Johnson, and she 
had met Maria briefly at the Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree 
parties. She collected two separate sets of impressions about 
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her. Maria alone (without Stacey by her side) was a beautiful, 
bright girl with what would seem to be almost legendary gen- 
erosity. She had a good word for everyone, and Janet noticed 
that other people appeared somehow to improve in her pres- 
ence. Maria in company, however, was something else. When 
she and Stacey were together—and they were this evening, for 
the McNeills were also guests of the Stewarts at dinner—they 
puzzled Janet. There was a kind of over-age boarding school 
atmosphere: loud laughter, secret glances, and a curious de- 
fensiveness on Maria’s part where Stacey was concerned. If 
politics were being discussed and Stacey made an inane remark 
that caused Dudley and Ed to smile indulgently at her, Maria 
would give five reasons why Stacey was basically correct. If 
Stacey undertook to belittle herself in anecdote, Maria would 
interrupt and assure everyone that this was simply not so, that 
Stacey never was mean or stupid or anything else that might 
have crept into the audience’s mind. Stacey was actually quite 
generous with herself; she had a large repertory of humorous 
anecdote, and while the surface tone was one of self-depreci- 
ation, the stories always ended in triumph for the underdog: 
the narrator. Moreover, after Stacey had two or three cock- 
tails, her anecdotes became graphic: a little description of 
how the gas man came in while she was in the tub, and she 
had to get out of the tub, dripping wet, grab a towel, and so 
forth, and so forth. . . . it would be impossible for anyone 
listening not to visualize the narrator at every move. Maria 
then reminded Stacey of the time Stacey’s bathing suit strap 
had broken and she had had to swim under water, which 
made Janet wonder if Stacey also wore her falsies under her 
bathing suit. For tonight Stacey sat in fearful symmetry under 
a black wool-knit dress. Higher than life and unrelenting in 
cement-like splendor, two isosceles triangles sat on their bases, 
never shifting, never yielding. Stacey stretched several times, 
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lifting her arms high above her head (as the other guests 
shared a transient fear of being poked in the eye); at other 
times, Stacey would pass her hands slowly down her incredible 
front as she spoke. Janet was outraged. “Did you ever see 
anything like that?” she whispered rudely to Carl when they 
were alone for a moment on the sun porch, and Carl said no, 
he hadn’t, and Stacey certainly seemed well-built. Janet nearly 
choked but couldn’t pursue her righteous wrath because Maria 
announced dinner. 

The Stewarts lived in a big pseudo-Tudor house (fake 
Robin Hood, Janet said) with many enclosed porches and a 
sense of spaciousness. Carl was frankly envious. “Gee, we 
have to think of moving,” he said. “Our little two-room flat 
is pretty crowded.” Immediately the McNeills and the Stewarts 
pleaded with the Newhouses to move to Elysia. “It would be 
such fun,” said Stacey. “You could join the club and Janet 
could sit around with us all summer and know who’s having 
a baby and who’s hung over from the night before, and it 
would be grand for your baby. There are so many kids at the 
club every day in summer. Speaking of which,” she turned to 
Maria, “did you get little Tony this afternoon? Throwing sand 
at me again, but will Helen Johnson ever speak to him about 
it. No? So Stacey the Girl Martyr suffers in silence!” Maria 
made a sympathetic sound. Stacey turned to the Newhouses. 
“Wait till you meet dear little Tony. Only five years old and 
the leading juvenile delinquent in Elysia. I mean, we’re all 
very fond of Helen, trial that she is at times” (exchange of 
glance and giggle with Maria) “but that brat. Oh, that brat. 
Spare me, anybody, from that brat.” Stacey rolled her eyes 
and stuck a forkful of meat in her mouth. “But you'll find 
that out for yourselves. Wait till you’re part of the crowd.” 

“Well, the thing is,” Janet began bravely, “I don’t think 
we ever will move to the suburbs. We love New York, maybe 
because we’re both country kids, but I’d hate to leave it. I 
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just hope we'll find a bigger apartment somewhere. We spend 
our week-ends looking, and—” 

Stacey waved her fork dramatically. “Cease. Desist. It is 
hopeless. I know. My sister looked. Now what? Syracuse. 
You'll come to our little fold, Miz Newhouse darlin’, you'll 
be here.” 

Janet made a silent vow and smiled amiably. 

“Besides,” said Carl, “Janet likes to be near her ex-office, 
so they won't forget she’s alive. She plans to return to work 
some day.” 

Stacey stretched her lips into a mock smile. “Oh, you poor 
innocent lambs. The hymn-of-hope that all us suburban ladies 
sing. I gave up long ago.” 

“What was your work, Stacey?” asked Carl. 

Stacey looked modest. “I’m a professional singer,” she 
said. Maria came to the rescue. “Stacey used to give lessons 
and when she was only twenty she was on a radio program. 
She has a beautiful voice. I never knew how she had time for 
the teaching besides her own choir work because she was 
taking care of the kids and her sister, who was recovering 
from pneumonia at the McNeills, and Stacey singing in Gar- 
den Club shows. Honestly,” she turned to Stacey, “you were 
a human dynamo.” Stacey simpered a little and Maria went 
on, “The only time we ever get to hear her at all now is at 
parties, when people begin getting gay and gathering around 
a piano. Of course, they all try to chime in, but Dudley always 
shuts them up and points to Stacey and they realize she’s a 
pro. She can go on for an hour or more when she’s in the 
mood.” Stacey waved her hand and indicated gratitude. 

“Well, anyway,” she said to Janet, “don’t get stuck on that 
I-love-the-city routine. You'll eat them words!” 

“IT hope not,” said Janet mildly. Maria, she thought, was 
enchanting but not quite herself when acting out a part in 
this adolescent friendship. To see Maria and Stacey together 
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was like seeing a middle-aged bald man (once a celebrated 
child movie star) introducing one of his own early films on 
EV: 

And just as well, Janet told herself. Maria alone might 
have presented a too-rosy picture of suburban life. This way 
there was the specter of the undercurrents: ladies sitting 
around a beach all day exchanging malicious gossip about 
each other’s children. 

They would find an apartment, Janet promised herself. 
An apartment in town. They would stay in New York, move 
around with different groups of people, never becoming part 
of a clique, never being members of this imitation of a world. 

Ed drove them to the Elysia station in his car. Dudley 
and Stacey came along. 

“Well,” said Stacey, “what do you bet we see you at the 
little old A & P on Main Street in another year?” 

Janet smiled and shook her head. “No. I don’t think so.” 

“Famous last words,” said Stacey, and they all bid each 
other a warm goodnight. 
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CHAPTER 6 


AT EIGHT-THIRTY every morning Nathaniel Trent Potter 
opened the office with his key and picked up the mail. He 
looked through it the way a professional gambler shuffles a 
deck, picked out his own letters, frowned over anything ad- 
dressed to anyone else that looked at all interesting, and 
carried his mail to his office. He would have read his morning 
Times two-thirds of the way through on the train; from eight 
forty-five to nine-fifteen he finished the newspaper. Leroy 
Johnson, Dudley McNeill and Ed Stewart, who rode in every 
morning together from Elysia, arrived at about eight fifty-five. 
They tended to ignore the mail while they stood around the 
reception room chatting for a few moments, then they might 
stop in to say hello to Trent before separating. 

The secretaries began to come in about nine, the switch- 
board opened at nine-five when Miss Durand showed up, 
mumbling and often cursing; the stenographers and the file 
clerk, Mrs. Hooley, were in usually before nine-fifteen. Carl 
made it by nine-ten or nine-fifteen (there had been several 
remarks about the one living nearest to the office coming in 
later than the poor commuters), the younger men straggled 
in and scurried to their common room, unseen and unheard, 
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and Lafayette Adams came in at ten, pink-faced, hearty and 
full of news about last night’s dinner or meeting. There was a 
coffee break at ten-thirty (Trent disapproved strongly of this 
custom and coughed during it in a loud hack that filtered into 
the ladies’ lounge where the girls made their own coffee), 
and most of the secretarial help went to lunch at twelve sharp. 
When the lawyers weren’t working at the Galivant offices or 
at the Yale, Harvard or Princeton Clubs on the expense ac- 
count, they ate together, usually in a third-rate crowded 
restaurant around the corner. They never took more than one 
drink or an hour-and-a-half unless there was a special 
occasion. 

Lafe Adams’ secretary was a quiet, ageless woman of an 
all-over eggshell shade. Her name was Miss Porter, and Miss 
might have been her Christian name for all the encourage- 
ment she gave the girls to call her anything else. She had 
worked for Lafe fifteen years. She smiled seldom, and terrified 
most of the staff. Occasionally she iost her temper, always a 
spectacular event. Her voice, otherwise the same light shade 
as her hair, eyes, skin and clothes, rose shrilly, and quavered 
as if she were performing the “Bell Song” from Lakme. This 
happened only when one of the younger girls insulted her 
(and no one could imagine that there was really an insult). 
It was always thought to be a case of misunderstanding, for 
Miss Porter seemed to have inherited Lafe’s bad left ear. Often 
they sat what-ing each other for hours as he dictated to her; 
other times Miss Porter could hear Miss Doria whisper to 
Miss Durand the length of the corridor. Miss Porter’s private 
life was never discussed, but then there was very little of it. 
Every night, if Miss Porter was not called upon to work late 
or help Delight arrange a party, she would take the Madison 
Avenue bus down to Thirty-third Street, walk a few blocks 
east, climb three flights of stairs, cook a lamb chop and a 
package of frozen broccoli and read a novel while she ate 
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dinner. Then she would clean up, turn on the reading lamp in 
her tiny living room, and go on with the novel while she 
drank four or five scotch-and-waters. By the end of the novel 
—and if it was a long one the drinks kept up with it—she was 
dead-tired and slept with no trouble at all. She had a list of 
relatives and long-unseen friends to whom she sent Christmas 
cards and little gifts for statistically notable events, but she 
never went out and she owned no television. Her visits to the 
lending library were made every Saturday. The woman who 
owned the place knew her well. She would say, “Oh, Miss 
Porter, here’s a good one for you.” The word “good,” so loose 
and so useless to most people, was a fine signal between these 
two. “Good” meant a novel over four hundred pages, with 
plenty of sex and sometimes a sprinkling of historical informa- 
tion; it also meant a mystery story of the little-did-I-dream-I- 
would-be-plunged-into-a-maelstrom-of-suspense-and -intrigue 
school; it precluded almost everything else. 

Romantic rumor had it, every so often, that Miss Porter 
was very mysterious and sad because she was secretly in love 
with Mr. Adams. She may have been, but it didn’t interest her 
much if she was, and apart from her fanatic loyalty to Lafe 
and Delight she cared little about them in any curious or 
extra-curricular fashion. She was heard to express opinions 
on one subject only: politics. Miss Porter was a Republican 
slightly to the right of Colonel Robert McCormick. 

Oliver Tree’s secretary at the moment was Miss Clavering. 
He changed secretaries often, not so much because they dis- 
pleased him, but because he loved to exercise his power as 
head of personnel. Miss Clavering, in 1948, had been working 
at Bredon for four or five months. She was a tall, pale girl 
with a perpetual nose-cold and a hunted look. Oliver enjoyed 
picking out secretaries for himself. He played a delightful, 
tantalizing game. Much as he admired beauty and youth (he 
had been goggling for days now at the slender silver ankle 
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bracelet of Miss Doria, the typist) he never chose a personal 
secretary on any such basis. Each of his girls was plainer 
than the last, then he would hire one almost attractive and 
then start the downward cycle all over again. Miss Claver- 
ing was a slow worker and meticulously neat. If there was one 
erasure in a long, single-spaced document she would suffer 
and hold bitter debate with herself and end up by destroying 
the page and starting afresh. Miss Clavering took good care 
of her mother in a small apartment on Washington Heights, 
and belonged to a sorority of aging high school alumnae. They 
held meetings once a week, and once every month they pooled 
the dues and went out to dinner, dressed in small hats with 
veils, and then to a show or a downtown movie. Miss Claver- 
ing, who was thirty-four years old, had no boy friends. Over 
the years there had been a few, but she could never marry 
while mother was so dependent on her, and besides you could 
have a lot more fun with the girls and without any fear of 
getting too silly when you had a cocktail with dinner. Miss 
Clavering was half aware that she was beginning to get a wild 
crush on Francis X. Harrigan. She stopped in to chat with 
him every now and then, watched him in devotional admira- 
tion when he walked past her door to the men’s room, but 
was careful to be noncommittal about him when the girls 
had their morning gossip festival about their bosses. She often 
dreamed about Frank, and her dreams were highly unsuitable 
for a well-brought-up young woman. 

Trent Potter’s secretary was the acknowledged queen of 
the coffee room. Her name was Beulah Lord. She would have 
made an excellent lawyer, and was, indeed, responsible for 
many intelligent suggestions that Trent considered his own. 
Part of her job was to type estate accounts; this was exacting 
work and required care and skill. She did it beautifully. She 
loved the look of the long, symmetrical pages of figures and 
She took pride in the fact that she was the only person in the 
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office who could be so trusted. She had worked for Trent 
almost twenty years, and the most personal conversation ever 
held between them concerned an operation performed on 
Beatrice Potter years before. Mrs. Lord had asked a couple 
of medical questions, and Trent had given a couple of medical 
answers. Once, when P. G. Galivant was giving a dinner 
party and had invited Lafe, Oliver and Trent, Miss Porter had 
asked Mrs. Lord if Mr. Potter was going straight to the 
Princeton Club from the office. Mrs. Lord, rolling her blue 
eyes angrily, replied that Mr. Potter never discussed such 
matters with her; she had had no idea that any such dinner 
was being held and furthermore didn’t care to hear another 
thing about it. 

Beulah Lord was divorced and lived by herself at the 
Barbizon Hotel for Women. Mr. Lord, who had re-married 
and was now the father of four children, blew into town occa- 
sionally and took her to dinner. They usually went back to his 
hotel room afterward. At other times, Mrs. Lord amused her- 
self by speaking to gentlemen in the restaurants along Lex- 
ington Avenue, and every now and then she would find one 
worthy of deeper consideration. Not one of the girls at Bredon 
& Bredon & Adams & Tree would ever dream that any of this 
went on; in fact, much fun had been poked at Mrs. Lord 
behind her back to the effect that hers must have been a 
platonic marriage; who would ever go to bed with that cold 
fish, and so on. It was a judgment that would have surprised 
the gentlemen from the restaurants, and it would have made 
Mr. Lord laugh out loud. 

Doris Christie was Frank Harrigan’s secretary. She was a 
young, pretty, capable girl who had told Oliver frankly, when 
she was hired, that she was only working until her fiancé 
could afford to get married. She was delighted with her job, 
for Frank was a wonderfully easy man to work for, and the 
other girls liked her very much. She was the mediator in office 
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disputes and the ray of sunshine when everyone else walked 
about frowning and muttering. Oliver Tree enjoyed her espe- 
cially: “Miss Christie,” he would say to her, meeting her at 
the water-cooler, “I’ll bet you are going to make a wonderful 
wife. What a lucky young man!” Miss Christie did not wear 
an ankle bracelet, but Oliver always watched her walk away 
from the water-cooler, smiling to himself and shaking his 
head a little, as though he had created this happy, pretty girl 
all by himself. 

Quite another kind of girl belonged to Carl and Ed 
Stewart. This was Miss Barron. Medium-sized, with innocent 
green eyes and brown hair, she achieved an almost unique 
level of humanity: together with W. C. Fields and perhaps 
Albert Einstein, Miss Barron was a recipient of the great gift 
of legitimate nonchalance. The girls in the office summed it 
up by saying, “Oh, Mag? You can say anything to her. She 
doesn’t give a damn.” That was true, but there was more. 
Margaret Barron, who worked because it seemed like the right 
thing to do until she met the future Mr. Margaret Barron, 
was the most marvelously self-possessed creature ever to cross 
that worn-carpeted threshold. She treated Oliver Tree, during 
their initial interview, like a backward child; she ridiculed 
Mr. Newhouse and Mr. Stewart to their faces. She wore, 
when it pleased her, outlandish clothes, and she wore, during 
calm periods, demure school-girl outfits. Her first collision 
with office routine occurred during the second week of her 
employment at Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree. Mr. Potter 
came in, wearing his most forbidding frown, and demanded, 
as Miss Barron sat taking dictation from Carl, “Do you have 
Birdseye’s?” This was a book of legal forms, but Miss Barron, 
not used to its sound, winked at Carl and put a hand on one 
hip and said to Trent, “No, but my young man says I have 
bedroom eyes.” 


Ed Stewart, in a hurry one afternoon to get to the Galivant 
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company, said to Miss Barron, “Where’s my briefcase? Miss 
Barron—have you seen my briefcase?” Then, because he had 
sounded so brusque, he relaxed a little and added, with a try 
at humor, “What did you do with it? Did you give it to one 
of your young men?” And Miss Barron answered sadly, 
“Honey, my young men. . . now if it was a lunchbox, yes. A 
briefcase, no.” Carl realized his good fortune in drawing Miss 
Barron in the lunatic lottery of personnel, and much as he 
thought at times that it was undignified to share a secretary 
with Ed, he was too fearful of losing her to say anything more 
about it. 

The stenographer’s pool was subject to constant change, 
although Oliver conscientiously tried to keep them all looking 
as much alike as possible. His current favorite, Miss Doria, 
was unaware of her luck and strove earnestly, little pink 
tongue sticking out of one corner of little pink mouth, to 
please everybody at Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree. Mrs. 
Hooley, the file clerk, was, as Carl had noted long ago, stark, 
raving mad; but even she had moments of disturbed kindli- 
ness. She was in command of the supply of yellow pads and 
red folders, legal trade tools, and she doled them out accord- 
ing to her own unpredictable fits of generosity or miserliness. 
Carl would plead with her some days to bring in more yellow 
pads, and catch sight of a huge pile of them in the large bottom 
drawer of her desk; but she would tell him there were none 
left. Other days he would find his desk piled high with offer- 
ings both red and yellow. He learned to squirrel them away 
before Mrs. Hooley changed her mind. After a heated argu- 
ment one day with Carl, about windows being open and 
causing terrible drafts, Mrs. Hooley seemed to regret her 
harshness. Ten minutes later she stormed into Carl’s office and 
showed him a roughly torn cover from Good Housekeeping 
magazine. It represented a smiling, blue-eyed baby, fat and 
bonny. “I brought this in to you,” said Mrs. Hooley, giving 
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no quarter in the tone of her voice or the flash of her eye, 
“because I realized that you must have looked exactly like this 
when you were a baby.” 

“Thank you,” was what Carl had been able to say. 

The switchboard was operated by a tempestuous French 
lady, Miss Durand. Usually the girls said she spoke just like 
you or me, but when Miss Durand grew wrathful, she grew 
Gallic, and during such times the board was a twinkling 
galaxy of anger and French curses. Most of her references to 
the lawyers, when she was alone with the girls, began with 
“Espece de salaud,” and she listened in with magnificent 
impartiality on everybody’s calls. The girls were a little bit 
awed by her, but confided to one another that Miss Durand 
had a heart of gold. This was rather unfortunately illustrated 
when Oliver hired a stenographer named Esther Parrish. Miss 
Parrish was the charade-characterization of a good sport. She 
laughed loud, she bestowed small gifts upon everyone, she 
spoke glowingly of her own reputation in the fields of charity 
and Christianity. When Miss Parrish had been with the firm 
three weeks she told the girls during the coffee break one 
morning that she was longing to buy a certain coat for her 
mother at Saks. The coat was on sale, reduced from one hun- 
dred dollars to seventy-five dollars; it was of a beautiful color 
and warmth, it was the ultimate dream of Mama. “But,” said 
Miss Parrish, allowing her voice to fall dull and hopeless on 
the ears of her colleagues, “what’s the use? I don’t have the 
cash.” 

Miss Durand, in fine humor that morning, rushed to her 
side. “Miss Parrish, I would consider it a great, a big favor, 
if you would accept the money as a loan from me. I have it! 
Please! It’s nothing at all, I'd love to have you do it.” There 
was a brief passage of demurring and persuasion; that noon 
hour Miss Parrish went to Saks and, presumably, bought the 
coat with Miss Durand’s money. Miss Parrish was never seen 
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or heard from again. The agency whence she came denied 
her; they had never sent out a girl without written cre- 
dentials. Oliver, when questioned, blushed and said he had 
been so struck by her charming manner that he had merely 
taken her word for it when she said she came from that agency. 
Who would question such a fine, jolly girl? Are we Nazi 
persecutors, or something? 

Then Ed Stewart said to Oliver and Trent, “Well, of 
course, the firm will make good the loss to Miss Durand, 
won't we?” 

“The firm?” repeated Trent. “You think—Ed, am I correct 
in supposing that your thought is that the firm will under- 
write the loss? Is that what you have in mind?” 

“Well—of course,” Ed said, and Carl backed him up. 

Trent was appalled. “Under no circumstances,” he said 
firmly. “I have talked over the matter with Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Tree and we are agreed that the just thing to do is to 
advance Miss Durand the seventy-five dollars and deduct it 
from her weekly paycheck five dollars at a time—which seems 
to us more than generous!” 

And so Miss Durand paid off the debt. And so she sat at 
her board, manipulating wires like an accomplished sorceress, 
mumbling and incanting, and at times laughing to herself and 
at other times cursing in angry, obscene French. 


The younger men in the office, a shifting, changing lot, 
not as inconstant as the stenographic pool but seldom lasting 
two years apiece, were clerks who looked up Jaw and ran 
errands. Oliver was meticulous in hiring young men from the 
leading law schools. He didn’t care whether or not they were 
Law Review, but a Fordham man had a tough time getting 
to Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree unless Frank Harrigan 
saw him first. There had been three Fordham men, but in 
1948 there was only Yale, Harvard, and one Columbia. Four 
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of these younger men were usually around, sometimes five, 
sometimes three. They were of a lower social caste and didn’t 
eat with the others, although the Yale man once invited Trent 
Potter to lunch, a rash act which formed the first episode in 
his ultimate drama of dismissal. Carl, Ed and Dudley were 
appalled on one occasion when they heard Oliver and Trent 
interviewing an applicant. It seemed that at the start of the 
interview, when asked about his school, the young man had 
murmured “Yale, Law Review.” He was treated for the next 
few moments quite royally, then the misunderstanding was 
cleared up. He had not said “Yale, Law Review,” he had said, 
“N. Y. U.” When this was brought home to the two older 
men, they changed their tactics. Their line of questioning 
resembled that of a pair of police officers talking to a con- 
victed pickpocket. Carl, Ed and Dudley, who were in the 
conference room at the time working on a Galivant matter, 
exchanged glances. The young man began to stammer and 
soon excused himself. “Are you going to let him get down in 
the elevator without bumping him off?” Ed asked Oliver sar- 
donically, but Oliver shook his head. “Imagine,” he said. 
“Imagine!” Trent took the young man’s application and threw 
it into the wastebasket. “Waste of time,” he said. “Those 
people think nothing of the way they waste other people’s 
time.” Carl murmured something about his own unimpressive 
pre-Columbia background, but Trent looked at him and said 


impatiently, “That’s quite different!” The matter was allowed 
to drop there. 


Janet’s birthday came in June, and the Newhouses cele- 
brated by seeing “South Pacific” and going to Eddie Condon’s 
afterward. Mrs. Livvy slept overnight on the couch, beside the 
baby’s crib (although Carl said he doubted that at any moment 
during the night were the lovers not pressed flesh to flesh) 
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and the Newhouses, for the first time since Janet’s pregnancy, 
stayed out very late indeed. They also had a great deal to 
drink. This was a Tuesday, and when Carl showed up at the 
office Wednesday morning his head was in that curious sus- 
pended state, wobbling tiredly on an unreliable little wire, that 
indicated a really important hangover. Unfortunately, this was 
the morning that Samuel Rutherford, a director of the Gali- 
vant Company, chose to call up and announce that he wished 
to lunch with Carl—in Lafe’s absence—and Frank Harrigan 
on a small matter concerning the store in Philadelphia. Carl 
found it difficult to figure out why Mr. Rutherford should want 
him along, since the matter had to do with a lady klepto- 
maniac who always mailed the loot back in a neat package 
the morning after; it seemed to have little bearing on corporate 
affairs. But Mr. Rutherford explained, as they were seated at 
a table in a very elegant restaurant in the East Sixties, that 
he had especially wanted to meet Carl. Lafe Adams had told 
him that Carl’s wife worked on a magazine, a smarty-pants 
magazine, and therefore, Carl should know all about poetry. 

Carl, miserable and dry-tongued, allowed as how his in- 
terest in poetry was personal and existed independently of 
his wife’s former job. 

“But you do like it. I mean, you do know something about 
it?” queried Mr. Rutherford in quite a legal fashion. 

Carl nodded dumbly. He was waiting for his whiskey 
sour. When it came he drained it off in one astonishing sec- 
ond. Samuel Rutherford ordered him another one, saying 
kindly, “More of the hair of the dog, eh?” and settled back 
in his little gilt chair. “Well,” he said, “there’s one thing I 
can’t figure out and that’s the schools today. My daughter 
Karen is taking a poetry-writing class and you should see the 
stuff she writes. It’s abominable. I don’t expect her to turn 
out to be a Wordsworth or a Wadsworth Longfellow right off 
the bat, but is it too much to ask to expect her to be taught 
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rhythm? My God, whatever happened to the iambic pentame- 
ter?” He toasted Carl and Frank, drank a little and recited in 
a florid elocution-school baritone, “ ‘Under the spreading 
chestnut tree the village smithy stands.” He stopped there 
and considered. “Or do I mean ‘This is the forest primeval’?” 
He frowned. 

Frank Harrigan toyed with his glass and laughed. Without 
looking up he said, “Progressive school. That’s it. Does she 
go to a progressive school?” 

Mr. Rutherford looked startled. “God, no,” he said. “I 
mean, I—well, certainly not.” 

Carl blinked at him. “Wouldn’t worry,” he said grandly. 
“Poetry is a lot of different things. And forms. Maybe Karen 
is writing poetry and you don’t know it. “Tell me not in mourn- 
ful numbers, Life is but an empty dream.’ That’s poetry. But 
so is ‘I have been profligate of happiness and reckless of the 
world’s hostility. The blessed part to suffer fools gladly was 
not given me.’ And so is ‘Eyes that last I saw in tears Through 
division Here in death’s dream kingdom The golden vision 
reappears I see the eyes but not the tears This is my affliction.’ 
It’s all poetry.” 

Frank looked at Rutherford and winked. “Okay, kid,” he 
said, “but now tell me? Quick. Who played second base last 
year for the Dodgers?” 

Carl waved him aside and watched Mr. Rutherford ex- 
plode with laughter. “Oh, that’s a good one,” said Mr. Ruther- 
ford, clutching his napkin and beating on the table with it. 
“That’s a good one. Now. What are we going to tell Mrs. 
Sturtevant, the package-mailer?” The class in poetry was over. 
Carl went back to the office and drank eight glasses of water, 
and reflected, near five o’clock, that he damn well could have 
told Frank who played second base last year for the Dodgers, 
he just didn’t feel like answering at the moment. 
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CHAPTER 7 


LAFE RETURNED from his cruise with S. L. Pierson in June, 
full of good tidings. The annual report of the Galivant stores 
had just been issued, and there was a new high in sales. The 
report was issued in form of a glossy and handsomely designed 
magazine with a picture of the Texas store on the scarlet cover. 
The first page was headed A Glance At Galivant and it ran 


like this: 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Ended March Ended March 
1948 1947 
Net Sales $500,684,000  $443,185,000 
Federal Taxes on Income 28,765,000 24,764,000 
Net Income after Taxes 25,087,000 22,952,000 
Dividends Paid 20,935,000 18,786,000 
Reinvested Earnings 4,152,000 4,166,000 


Then followed an account by P. G. Galivant of sales increases, 
working capital, inventories, stock contributed to the company 
foundation, improvements and expansion. Handsome photo- 
graphs of the stores in Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other cities illustrated these pages; there was a breakdown 
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of the 1947 sales dollar into merchandise and payroll costs, 
maintenance and repair costs, depreciation, rents, interest, 
taxes and dividends. Oliver Tree nodded and smiled his way 
through, and when he came to a page devoted to financial 
statements concerning inventories, he put his finger on a place 
and looked up at Carl. “Oh, he knows you,” said Oliver. “Who 
knows me?” asked Carl. “This accountant,” said Oliver. 
“Look. It says that in 1945 the Company adopted the LIFO 
method of valuation based on statistical indices.” 

Carl frowned. “Yes?” he said, puzzled. 

“LIFO,” said Oliver. “You know what that means?” 

“Sure,” said Carl. “It’s an accountant’s term, and the 
letters stand for ‘Last In, First Out.’ ” 

“He knows you,” insisted Oliver, and then he burst into 
laughter. “Last in, first out! Get it? That’s you, when you have 
to meet Janet early. You’re the last one in and the first one to 
leave at night. Sometimes, that is,” Oliver sobered and looked 
at the others. “I’m kidding, you know. That’s just a joke that 
applies once in a while.” 

Lafe shook his head and smiled. “He’s got you, Carl. Next 
time youre late, we'll call you LIFO.” 

Carl smiled doubtfully. He resolved to get up an hour 
earlier and put in a few months of FILO. 

There was a report in the booklet from the accountants. 
There- was a statistical summary chart, information about the 
Galivant Retirement Plan, and a final glowing message from 
all the directors. The back cover was a beautiful map showing 
the location of the eleven stores. 

Lafe tapped his copy on the table. “By 1960,” he said 
impressively, “P. G. expects the total sales to pass Woolworth 
and Grant—maybe even Montgomery Ward and J. C. Pen- 
ney. What do you think of that?” 


“I think we have a good chance. A fine chance,” said 
Trent, rubbing his hands. 
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“So do I,” said Lafe. “And I don’t think there’s any doubt 
now about going ahead with the store outside Cleveland. If 
all goes well, it should be the finest store in the country... 
make Neiman-Marcus look like a village store! Yes, it looks 
as though Galivant is going on to fine things. And we're all 
going to do our best to be a part of it. Right?” 

They all nodded solemnly. Lafe put his fingertips together 
and looked at the ceiling. “It’s a wonderful company,” he said. 
“And I don’t say it just because we’re general counsel to 
Galivant. It’s a remarkable example of American business 
know-how applied to direct selling. I know these figures 
inspire me, to put it mildly. Some day, who knows, there may 
even be a Galivant store in New York City, and in London 
and in Paris. They're growing faster than the old man ever 
foresaw, and I wish he were here now to just get one little 
look at what P. G.’s done. His own son—and just like his 
father. What a wonderful thing that is, and what a won- 
derful thing that the whole Galivant family is tied up in the 
business emotionally, financially and every other way. We’re 
fortunate to be part of what they’re doing. Remember that. 
We're fortunate.” 

There could be no disagreement, but Carl watched the 
faces of the other men: Trent was serious and bland, nodding 
and wetting his lips occasionally. Frank Harrigan registered 
agreement mingled with something else, perhaps a small 
doubt that Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree would be there 
by Galivant’s side when the stores raced ahead of their com- 
petitors. Oliver was shaking his head and balancing it on one 
side of his neck and then the other, saying “yes, indeed” and 
looking completely benign. Ed Stewart looked dark and forbid- 
ding; Carl knew that he had immediately translated Galivant 
success into personal terms, contradictory terms, and that he 
was wondering when the Stewarts would come in for more 
tangible reflected glory. Dudley McNeill and Leroy Johnson 
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were both smiling and pleased. Carl decided to wait until the 
following spring to put in any complaints about his own lot. 
Frank had assured him he would be made a partner then, and 
that there’d be more money from his partner’s percentage of 
total profits. There was no point worrying now. Things did 
look rosy for the company, and as long as Lafe was around, 
P. G. Galivant was not likely to forget his father’s best friend. 
The prospect was, all things considered, a moderately bright 
one. 


Well, you could say what you wanted to, but a walk up 
a hill these days was not what it used to be, at least not in the 
effect it had on the heart and the gasping. By the time you got 
to the top, and for a while it didn’t look as if there would ever 
be a top, you felt grateful that you were alive at all, much less 
on your way to an errand of kindness. Although it was broad 
daylight, when most men were at work, there were all sorts on 
the tennis courts, what did they do for a living that they 
could be so free on a June afternoon, wearing little white 
drawers and all? Then, after a little rest, past a book store and 
a laundry store and a flower store and into a great big lobby 
more like a hotel than a place where people could rear a child. 

And then up in that little bitty elevator, which more than 
took the heart out of you all over again with its swoops and 
swirls, .and then getting out in a place that looked like a hotel 
all over again, like a sad traveling-man’s hotel. That little 
apartment—oh, how pathetic, with its store-made drapes and 
soiled curtains and stiff furniture that never belonged to any- 
body except a warehouse. And its crib and baby things right 
in the living room and all, like nobody in Doll’s family ever 
had to put up with, even when Edie went to live with Gram, 
nobody ever had to entertain in a place with diapers hanging 
all over a playpen. Oh, yes, there was a bedroom, a little box 
of a thing with twin beds and silly white cotton spreads, and 
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the kitchen! That was the worst. You had to give credit to a 
woman who could start out her family life with a kitchen that 
was nothing more, really nothing more, than a hole in the wall, 
and not just the way you use that expression usually. A hole 
in the wall is what it was. Two little baby doors opening to 
show a teensy-tiny icebox, big enough to hold a sick chicken, 
a mite of a sink, piled with pots and dishes, and oh, save us, 
the stove. A toy! A shining little thing made out of silver paper 
or who knows what, with two, that’s all there were, two little 
burners. And that’s what the poor little thing had to make do 
on, to cook her husband’s meals and warm the baby’s bottles 
and pretend it was a real family kitchen. 

And how wrong Frank was. “Oh, listen,” he’d said, with 
his grand man-of-the-world air, “you won't like her, but be 
nice to her. She’s not our sort, she’s one of those career women 
with a twisted kind of viewpoint, reading the wrong kind of 
books and thinking she knows it all.” It was more of the 
Catherine wheel in Frank’s head. Career woman? This poor, 
mussed-up, bothered, skinny thing, with her hair wisping all 
over and her lipstick off-center and trying to hush the baby 
and heat its vegetables and entertain a guest all at the same 
time? 

“Let me help you,” Doll said as soon as she came in, for 
she realized that she was a half-hour early and the poor thing 
hadn’t had a chance to get ready or make some order out of 
that cluttered little nest. And Janet wasn’t at all stiff or posing, 
just as nice as she’d been at the Adams’ last dance when she’d 
had a drink or two in her, and let Doll hold the baby while 
she tried to do something or other to the little toy stove. And 
the dear baby—as sweet and fat and cute as any of hers, just 
a little lamb. 

But she might have known all the time, for, once they 
started talking about themselves a little, and the baby was 
put down in the big room (imagine, the poor thing had really 
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called the little box the big bedroom), it turned out that Janet’s 
grandmother had been Miss Jane Callahan. You could 
always tell the Calvinists from the nice ones. Career-job 
and all, this was a very nice girl with sweet ways. Right away 
they discussed the problem of picking up the baby, whether 
or not you could spoil a little one by cuddling it, and right 
there and then the two of them got together. I picked every 
one of mine up every time, Doll said anxiously, longing to 
make her point, and Janet nodded and smiled and thanked her 
for saying so. 

Then Doll handed over the little sweater she’d made and 
you'd have thought it was a platinum bracelet the way Janet 
acted. And it was not kindness-to-her-inferiors, there was 
absolutely nothing of the sort in it. She said in her baby- 
breathless way that she had so much to learn about bringing 
up children, and when Doll said something about the educa- 
tion she’d had and all this and that and the other, Janet had 
smiled a very nice real smile and leaned over and said, “No. 
It isn’t the same thing. I was brought up one way, you were 
brought up another. I know about books because that’s what 
I was interested in, but you know a great deal more about— 
well, how things are.” And right then Doll kissed the poor 
thing and told her that any time, any time at all, she needed 
help or advice of any kind she was to come straight to her. 
And both of them knew, in their very different and separate 
ways, that they were on the level about it. 

Then they had a glass or two of sherry and Doll helped 
fold some of the diapers when the fellow from the Service 
threw them inside the door, and they passed the time quite 
pleasantly. And all the way home in the train Doll wondered 
about the thing in people that no matter how far apart they 
were, in their tastes and that sort of thing, they knew— 
instantly, and you couldn’t put on about it—when to trust 
somebody else. Frank had lost his instinct for that somewhere 
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along the line, but that was not to be wondered at. He was a 
lost sheep among those men, he was so much better in some 
ways, and so afraid in others. And so he didn’t trust anybody 
any more. But a person like poor Janet, with all her magazine 
ways and her correct way of speaking, could get along with 
real people like—conceited thing! Doll chided herself—the 
Great Wonderful Mrs. Harrigan, whereas the niminy chits— 
like Helen Johnson and Stacey McNeill—no matter how polite 
they were, they couldn’t fool you. 

And after she got home she took to worrying even more. 
Frank was not a simple man. He wasn’t as educated as the rest, 
but he was much more complicated than any of them. On the 
other hand, the Newhouses, both of them, were very simple 
people. Smart and full of “Wasn’t-that-delightful, oh-how- 
absolutely-marvelous” kind of talking, but nowhere when it 
came to guile or cleverness, which they would never in a 
million years realize about themselves. But if Frank ever got 
to thinking that Carl was stepping on his toes—education 
would go down the drain. Put your money on Frank, my bare- 
foot boy. And that poor soul with her toy kitchen will have 
to make the best of it. However... 

The telephone rang. It was Frank. “I’ve been calling for 
half an hour,” he said. “How did you make out with the 
Queen?” 

“I made out fine,” said Doll. “I had a lovely time. And I 
was quite surprised at how sweet and wise a creature she is, for 
a Pronnesint.” 

“That’s what you think,” said Frank, with a laugh. 


“Tree here,” said Oliver, sniffing and then laying his fore- 
finger horizontally beneath his nostrils. “Achoo. Sorry. Tree 


here,” 
He listened for a moment, nodding seriously. “My dear 


Mrs. Hall,” he said, “my dear Mrs. Hall. Now not another 
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word. What I want you to do is to come in this afternoon and 
go into this matter fully. Really fully. Or—I wonder... .” 
He waited a moment or two and lowered his voice a bit. “I was 
wondering if perhaps—mostly because of our dashed busy 
schedule—we could discuss this over a cocktail. As a matter 
of fact, that might be better because of the, er—’ he laughed 
lightly—“thin walls, if you follow my meaning, in the office. 
Thin walls and sensitive eardrums, you see. Then. . . ah, 
that’s splendid. I’ll see you at the Plaza at five sharp.” 

Mrs. Hall was the thirty-one-year-old daughter of a client 
of Oliver’s, a wealthy paper-box manufacturer with a highly 
complex will, full of trusts and contingent bequests. Mrs. Hall, 
who had been married a year, was a good-looking woman, 
blonde and dimpled, sweet but firm. One of the dimples was 
in her right cheek; there was none at all in her left cheek, and 
this asymmetry delighted Oliver, who followed the play of 
smile-plus-one-hollow with studious attention. The former Miss 
Paper Box Princess had married an inbred scion named 
Thaddeus Hall, a plump, sallow youth with indolent manners 
and little interest in anything save pornographic art, both 
still-life and cinema. The marriage had been publicized widely 
in the press and had been given no longer than a year by the 
know-it-alls of society. The know-it-alls were quite right, as it 
turned out, and Mrs. Hall was telephoning her father’s lawyer 
about a divorce. 

Oliver asked Miss Clavering to make an appointment for 
him at the barber shop for three-thirty. He was in high spirits 
most of the afternoon, popping in at Carl’s door to say, “How’s 
the paterfamilias?” and tweaking Ed Stewart’s hair as he 
passed him in the corridor, which caused Ed to remark later 
that he expected Scrooge to send a fine Christmas goose to the 
little Cratchits in Elysia. 

Mrs. Hall was a few minutes late, and arrived breathless 
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and sweet and uni-dimpled. “Oh, I’m so sorry,” she began, and 
Oliver waved it aside magnificently. “My dear,” he said simply. 

They ordered drinks: Mrs. Hall wanted a dry Rob Roy 
and Oliver had a double Gibson. He looked at her with a 
sympathetic mingling of compassion and horror on his pink 
face as she began to speak. “Tell me everything,” he said. 
“Remember. I’m your lawyer!” He raised one finger to em- 
phasize his point. Mrs. Hall showed him the dimple and took 
a deep breath and plunged. 

“, .. all the time. Simply all the time. Nobody. I mean, 
I don’t think anybody. Even those women you read about. 
Just all the time. And in the few breathing spells, the movies. 
Or the books with the pictures in them. But honestly, all the 
time. He didn’t even take his three-meals-a-day. Just all the 
time.” She paused and took a long swallow of her Rob Roy. 
“I mean, I’m a normal person. I have feelings and emotions, 
and I always thought I'd make a very good wife. Love and a 
really fine relationship and that business. Children. But—it 
was— it was like—a madman.” She widened her eyes at Oliver, 
who had begun to shake his head from side to side like a 
Halloween metronome. “Tsck,” he said. “Tsck, tsck, tsck, 
tsck.” Then, as she paused, he reached out to touch her hand 
(also soft and beguiling). “My dear, I want you to tell me 
everything. And if we are going to bring the action in this 
state—well, if there are any indiscretions of a tangible na- 
ture... .” He smiled painfully. “Force yourself to recall what- 
ever is pertinent.” 

Mrs. Hall shuddered politely. “If you knew,” she said, and 
then to Oliver’s great satisfaction, took out a little handker- 
chief and began to dab at her long eyelashes. He felt a won- 
derful sense of power, of kindliness, of charity. His voice 
became firmer and clearer. “Now, my dear Mrs. Hall,” he 
said, and he patted the hand with the handkerchief somewhat 
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awkwardly. “I know this has been a terrible year for you. We 
all have periods in our lives when Fate seems implacable. We 
all feel it, in one way or another. It is an almost tangible ex- 
perience. But, and of course this is the thing that is hardest to 
remember when we are under the tide, so to speak, there will 
be the flood. ‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,’ you know. 
And the bard was right, as always. Let’s say for now that you 
have been at ebb tide. Your situation during the past year has 
become well-nigh untenable. What is ahead?” 

Oliver signaled the waiter and ordered more drinks. “I 
would say, my dear,” he went on, “that ahead of you lies— 
life. You made a mistake. No, no, don’t speak . . . we all 
make mistakes. Of course you thought he was the right man 
for you. Of course you did. But it has turned out otherwise. 
Some day you will be able to look back upon this period and 
recognize that it was necessary in the shaping of your char- 
acter. Oh, I know that sounds hard to see now, yes, indeed, it 
does. It must. But that time will come. And I will do my best 
to see that your liberation is effected with simplicity and 
despatch!” Oliver was intoxicated now not so much with the 
Gibsons as with the sound of his words. He smiled and 
blinked. He decided to try more. “And for the present, may I 
suggest that difficult as it may seem, that we forget the whole 
matter for tonight—unless, of course, there are other details 
you wish to tell me—and that we concentrate on a pleasant 
evening!” 

Mrs. Hall sighed. “I can’t tell you how grateful I am,” she 
said. “I mean, I felt simply terrible. And sort of shy. Like talk- 
ing to a doctor or a psychoanalyst, or something. But—why, 
it’s like talking to my own father.” 

Oliver marveled at his own poise as he masked a frown 
and wore a smile. Father! Father, indeed. The creature was 
no baby, no Miss Doria of the pink tongue and pink mouth. 
Thirty-one was no child. Father! 
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“On second thought,” he said, “perhaps it would be better 
if we went into more detail now. Then we needn’t refer to— 
unpleasant things the next time we meet.” 

Mrs. Hall pressed her lips together and batted her eye- 
lashes at a point past Oliver’s right shoulder. “Well,” she said 
daintily, and went into a concise little speech that caused 
Oliver to shiver with pleasure. 

“, .. not that I ever saw any of those other people in the 
room again,” she concluded. 

Oliver shook his head. He had forgotten the insult to his 
age and was completely on Mrs. Hall’s side again. He was 
always horrified to hear of men like the unspeakable Hall. 
They were no better than beasts. They were a scourge. They 
should be wiped out. They should be held up to public ridi- 
cule. Imagine, a fine, sweet woman with a splendid back- 
ground and pretty, winning ways subjected to—subjected 
TDs 6s 

“Let’s take a stroll in the park before we dine,” he sug- 
gested. They went out in the fine summer night and began 
to walk slowly. Mrs. Hall tucked her hand confidingly into 
the crook of Oliver’s arm. He patted it reassuringly. The poor 
thing. They had a little discussion about where they’d eat, and 
Oliver held forth for a few minutes on haute cuisine, dropping 
a few names from Paris and London. 

Then, as they walked east on Fifty-seventh Street, and 
passed the art galleries, Oliver spoke of art. He knew all about 
it. He owned a few invaluable paintings, and had insured 
them heavily. And since his hotel was just a step or two away, 
would Mrs. Hall. . .? 

Mrs. Hall pleaded that she would love to see the paintings 
another time, but had to get away now because of an appoint- 
ment. Oliver grew angry. Why didn’t she say at the beginning 
that she had something else to do? Maybe Hall had a point, 
there. You never knew. Sometimes these sweet little things, 
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butter wouldn’t melt in their mouths, were queer as Dick’s 
hatband when it came down to cases. 

“So—T'll say thank you and goodnight,” said Mrs. Hall, 
facing him on the corner of Fifty-seventh and Park, “and— 
I know I said this before—but I do feel it—you seem exactly 
like my own father. It’s so easy to talk to you.” 

Oliver pressed his lips together furiously. The street was 
almost deserted; a few taxis glided by. He made no effort to 
hail one for her. He looked at her sweet face in a detached, 
regal fashion. Then, quite suddenly and somewhat to his own 
surprise, he grabbed at her. It was an undignified tableau; her 
mouth flew open and Oliver bent his head toward hers as 
his hand clutched her bottom firmly. It was also an impossible 
tableau. Oliver’s courage left him, and he became afraid even 
to remove his hand from where it was, so he left it there. 
Mrs. Hall said nothing at all. She looked wild. They stood 
frozen, as in a child’s game of Statues, until a cab drew up 
beside them. Mrs. Hall amazed herself and Oliver by saying, 
“Goodnight and thank you so much,” quite formally. Oliver 
watched her disappear in the taxi and made up his mind that 
tomorrow he would call Paper Box King and tell him that 
Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree did not handle matri- 
monial matters. A lesser law firm might be interested in scur- 
rilous details like those which he had been forced to listen 
to this evening. 

He walked back to his hotel thinking of the maladjusted 
people in the world and how lucky the others were, the young 
people, the untarnished, innocent girls in the office. A sense 
of confusion interrupted his thoughts; then he relaxed, know- 
ing that he had acted sensibly. Mrs. Hall, the—whited sepul- 
cher. 
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CHAPTER 8 


LAFAYETTE AND DELIGHT ADAMS were guests of P. G. Gali- 
vant at Southampton when the subject of Carl Newhouse 
arose. Mrs. Galivant was in Europe, and P. G., as he spoke 
to Lafe on the quiet beach near his country house, scanned 
the horizon anxiously as though at any moment Mrs. Galivant 
might heave in view. Delight was on the porch reading the 
Sunday papers; the men had gone down to the beach for a 
short swim before lunch. Lafe looked like a toy balloon in 
his red bathing trunks with a little white golf hat on his head, 
his brown stomach joggling over his belt. He swam very 
quickly and very earnestly, for he didn’t really enjoy the 
water, nor, for that matter, did he enjoy the sun and sand. 
Somewhere between a mountain stream and a luxury ocean 
liner was Adams’ idea of a good vacation: one should not be 
called upon to receive the sun in audience every day and 
then trot back to the house like a well-done lamb chop, one 
should not have to throw one’s arms and legs about in a 
travesty of evolutionary retrogression. Besides, the work of 
swimming tired him. It made him breathe hard and puff and 
pant, and he didn’t like that, either. He dreaded the weekends 
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he had to spend at P. G.’s place, thought of them as some 
kind of penance, a bed of nails. 

Delight didn’t care. She was with Lafe, and she seldom 
got into a bathing suit. When she did go down to the beach, 
usually on very warm days with no clouds in the sky and the 
water tepid and the sand not too hot, she wore a stiff, satin 
creation. She owned four bathing suits made to order for her 
by a well-known designer of women’s sport clothes. They were 
exactly alike, except in color. Rigidly-boned bra, tucked- 
waist, and pleated skirts that reached half-way to her knee. 
White, yellow, red and blue, she usually wore each suit once 
a season and passed them on to her maid. The following 
year she had the same four suits made in different colors, or 
variations of the same. She wore a beachrobe over her suit, 
a flowing, long white terrycloth, and she wore sunglasses 
decorated with shells and flowers. Her hair was caught up in 
a bandana matching the suit, her feet were sheltered by cork 
clogs embroidered with red tassels. Today she had explained 
that the paper said cloudy, and that meant she wouldn’t enjoy 
the beach, for there would be a haze, and, in spite of sun- 
glasses, it gave her a headache to look at a haze. She could 
see the men from where she sat, screened and sunless, and 
she waved to them pleasantly at intervals. Every now and 
then she blew a kiss to Lafe, who returned it furtively, usu- 
ally when P. G. was busy peering at the horizon. 

“What takes so damn much red tape to get a man in a 
position where he can be found?” said P. G. suddenly. The 
question made no sense to Lafe, who asked to have it re- 
peated. 

“I mean,” said P. G., “that Newhouse. Where the hell 
is he? I mean, why isn’t he on the door?” 

“Are you suggesting that the firm name be changed to 
Newhouse & Adams?” asked Lafe sarcastically. 
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“No, no. I don’t care about the door, especially, what I 
mean is why isn’t he up?” P. G. was in a whimsical mood. 

“A partner?” 

“That’s right. Why isn’t that young man a partner? It’s 
going on three years since we pulled him out of Mason, Banks. 
Be fair, be fair. He’s good, you know. He wouldn’t have been 
Billy Cutting’s pet poodle if he hadn’t been. So that means 
he’s high caliber. Now, listen, don’t get excited. I can see 
you organizing armies of words there, telling me how good 
your other people are. Doesn’t interest me. I want to know 
why the boy isn’t a partner and why he can’t work with you 
all the time on Galivant affairs instead of piddling around 
night-court or shoplifter’s-alley or whatever you do with the 
others?” 

“I had thought,” said Lafe, screwing up his eyes against 
the sun, “of making him and Edwin Stewart partners in the 
spring. But I’m not sure. It’s asking for trouble, in a way. Do 
you know how long the others have been around? How do 
you think Trent Potter and Frank Harrigan will like it when 
the ninety-day wonder rides up to them on his horse? I’ve got 
problems there, and I’m taking my time. It wouldn’t be fair 
to Newhouse to jump him ahead of everybody and tell them 
he’s teacher’s pet.” 

“Wouldn’t have pulled him out of Mason, Banks to sit 
him down and let him twiddle his thumbs. Now don’t get 
huffy, Lafe, but there’s a difference in the way his brain works. 
His brain works fast, it clicks. Like mine. Like yours. The 
other men in your firm have slow brains.” 

“Nuts.” Lafe smiled and stuck his thumbs in the soft 
sand. “Nuts. Baloney. Bushwa. And you know what they 
annoy me about—Newhouse and Ed Stewart, too. They com- 
plain about money. Why the hell should they complain about 
money? J had to dip into capital this spring!” 
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“Well, it’s none of my business, but I think Newhouse 
should be a partner by next spring. I won’t speak my mind 
about it any more. You make up your own mind.” 

“Ha!” The Adams laugh was loud and derisive. “My own 
mind. However. Oh, the boy’s good, I know that. But he 
has a—well, a rather annoying way about him. He can’t 
help it. He just thinks he knows more than the others. He 
reads faster and his mind jumps around faster, but I’ll take 
Trent Potter any time for solid legal sense.” 

“Td take Trent Potter and Oliver Tree and leave them for 
the flies to eat,” said P. G., ho-hoing suddenly. He repeated 
“flies to eat” and cocked his head to one side, still scanning 
the sea for something. “Don’t be hard on Newhouse because 
he reads. You don’t kill a man because he reads. I admit he 
wouldn’t fit in socially with most of the people at the com- 
pany, even though he and his wife are decent enough and 
presentable enough. J know what you mean. But he’s got 
what we need. So-o-o. . . .” he let his voice rise and quaver. 

“I don’t like that man Dewey,” said Lafe, fretfully and 
irrelevantly. “I simply don’t like him.” 

“Oh, now, listen, Lafe, Tom Dewey is better than some 
of those wild men that are always getting in a stew some- 
where.” 

“Oh, he’s no wild man, but I don’t like him. I just don’t 
like him.” 

P. G. grinned. “I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, the reason 
why I cannot tell, but this I know and blah blah bell, I do 
not like thee, Newhouse and Dewey.” He looked sharply at 
Lafe. “That’s right, isn’t it?” 

Lafe didn’t answer. 

“Suppose I ever wanted to bring Carl over as an officer 
of the company,” asked P. G, “Maybe a legal department. 
How about that?” 

“Over my dead body,” said Lafe, trickling sand on his 
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living body. “Not while the firm is what it is. I won’t have 
i 

“Oh, go ahead and keep your crotchets,” said P. G. “He’s 
a bright young man, but the woods are full of bright young 
men. Who needs him? If you decide to turn him out to starve 
Tll help you do it. He won't last, anyway. The others don’t 
like him any better than you do.” 

“Go fry an egg,” said Lafe, settling down on the sand for 
a nap, shielding his face with his little white golf hat. 


Beatrice and Nathaniel Trent Potter were looking at the 
sea, too. They were having dinner on the stone patio that 
faced an expanse of lawn and their private boat-dock. The 
water made a quiet, lapping sound. They sat at a table set 
for three, finishing their jellied madriléne. Trent looked at 
his watch. 

“If she isn’t down in five minutes,” he said, “I’m going 
up to get her.” 

“Tet her alone, Trent,” said Beatrice anxiously. “You 
know how girls are. She’s been crying and her eyes are all 
red and she probably doesn’t feel like eating. Why not let 
her alone? Let’s just have our dinner and—” 

“Five minutes,” said Trent. 

He finished his soup and looked at his watch. He drank 
some water and pushed back his chair. “It’s exactly twenty- 
five minutes to eight. I’m going up to get her.” 

Beatrice sighed and said nothing. She waited, then rang 
the bell for the maid, who cleared the soup cups and put down 
a platter of lobster salad. “Shall I leave Miss Elaine’s soup?” 
the maid asked, and Beatrice nodded. The maid was fasci- 
nated by what was going on because she had a daughter of 
her own, a few years younger than Elaine, and she was (apol- 
ogetically, to herself) identifying her own affairs with the 
present scene. 
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Elaine’s bedroom door was locked. Trent knocked. “I 
know you're in there,” he said evenly. “There’s no use in 
shutting yourself up like this. Go wash your face and come 
down to the terrace.” There was no answer. Trent waited a 
moment, then he said, “Elaine. Do you hear me?” He waited 
again, then he raised his voice. “Open the door,” he said. “At 
once!” 

The door opened. Elaine Potter stood forlornly before 
him. Her shoes were lying near the bed, and her bare feet 
looked childish and rather pathetic. Trent looked at her feet, 
then raised his eyes to her swollen scarlet face. She was a 
plump girl, rather short, with curly light-brown hair and 
blue eyes that now had the surprised, naked look of eyes 
ordinarily shielded by glasses. The glasses were lying on her 
pillow near a soaked navy-blue linen handkerchief. It was 
an overstated girl’s room, with ruffled white organdy on the 
windows, the coverlet and the bed-canopy, and on the little 
kidney-shaped dressing table. Elaine looked away from her 
father. 

“Tm not hungry,” she said, and burst into fresh tears. 

Trent sat down in a flowered chintz boudoir chair. “Wash 
your face,” he said. 

Elaine went back to her bed and flung herself on it. She 
hid her face from her father and shook her head. 

“Wash your face,” repeated Trent. 

She sighed the shuddering sigh that follows tears and sat 
up. “I think you’re horrible,” she said, between sobs. 

“I’m sure you do. I’m sure that both you and the mer- 
chant-prince consider me a tyrant. I’m not interested. You 
must understand, or try to, that I am doing what is best for 
you. You're young, and you’re even younger than your age, 
emotionally. You have no ability to think for yourself. The 
first man you meet who pays attention to you becomes a 
knight in armor. The fact that he is a clerk in a grocery store 
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enhances his charm, no doubt. And I am aware that my op- 
position enhances his charm, too. I suppose that if I’d held 
my tongue about the whole thing you’d have seen through him 
before this. Perhaps I should have been wiser, but it happens 
that I don’t believe in trickery of any sort. What I’m doing 
is in your best interests, and you will be able to thank me 
for it in a year or two.” 

“I hate you,” said Elaine. She blew her nose. 

“And now that you’ve expressed yourself, I order you to 
come downstairs and have your dinner. Your mother is 
waiting.” 

“Tm not hungry.” 

“I should hate to have to threaten a girl of your age with 
a locked room, but that’s what I shall have to do if you don’t 
behave like a grown person. You will be locked in your room 
all day tomorrow and any other day that you refuse to func- 
tion like a—a person.” 

“What I want to know,” said Elaine slowly and carefully, 
“is why you have to interfere? Why can’t you mind—your— 
own—damn—business?” 

“I consider that my business is to protect my daughter 
from fortune-hunters. It wouldn’t even be so bad if the mer- 
chant-prince were like most fortune-hunters—well-mannered, 
knowledgeable, smooth. Oh, no. You find yourself a fortune- 
hunter who is a mental defective. It must have taken you 
quite a while to locate the most impossible creature in the 
world and announce that he is your light-of-love.” 

“I don’t care what you think about him. I don’t care what 
you think about anything. We’re in love and we’re going to 
get married. You can’t stop us. I’m old enough.” 

“Let’s not go through this again.” 

“And,” said Elaine, looking up at the ceiling and talking 
very fast, “there’s something you don’t know. And when you 
find out, you won’t be so anxious to stop us.” 
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Trent got up and came over to the bed. He stood in front 
of his daughter and seized her shoulder. She took his hand 
and threw it off, crying some more. 

“Are you trying to tell me . . . are you fool enough to 
think I’d believe . . . just what is it you’re trying to say?” 

“I may just very well be pregnant, that’s what. I could be. 
I don’t know yet. And I could be. How do you like that?” 

“I like it so much,” said Trent, “that I am thinking of 
locking you in your room permanently.” He moved back a 
few steps and looked at her. “Of course, I realize that this 
is your idea of craftsmanship. You think I'd be so terrified 
to hear that you and the merchant-prince have—oh, my God, 
am I to believe that this is real? Are you really that stupid 
and degenerate and immoral and rotten?” 

“Well, if ’'m pregnant you won’t be so ready to stop us. 
So there.” 

Trent said nothing. His face was blank. He left his 
daughter in her room and went down to the terrace. 

“Trent, what—?” began his wife, but he motioned her to 
be quiet. 

“Beatrice. Think for a moment. Really think. Is it possible 
that Elaine and that creature have had an affair?” 

Beatrice stared. “Oh, no. No. She wouldn’t. Is that what 
she—? Oh, she must have told you that to make you think 
she has to get married. She couldn't.” 

“She was always very romantic,” said Trent. “Look at 
the stuff she reads. And we must realize that she hasn’t been 
as popular as most of her friends. It seems to me that she 
might well have had an affair with—the merchant-prince. It 
would be rather in character.” His face worked miserably. 
“God damn it, why can’t she see ’'m on her side?” 

Beatrice sighed and lit a cigarette, “What shall we do if 
it’s true?” 

Trent flicked his plate sharply with his fingers. “We're 
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not going to plan. We’ll see. She can’t fool us. Watch her. 
When is she supposed to have her period?” 

“Oh, Lord, I don’t—yes, wait. I do know. Let me see, 
now ... it was . . . when was it that the Harrigans were here 
and she wouldn’t go in swimming. Was that three week-ends 
ago?” 

“We can figure out the exact date. Watch her. Don’t let 
her get away with a thing.” 

Beatrice nodded. “Poor thing,” she said. “Poor thing,” 
echoed the maid, in the kitchen, eavesdropping at the end of 
the scene. 


The story was suitably censored when it was told to Frank 
Harrigan and Lafayette Adams. By that time there was 
nothing for the Potters to worry about and Trent was almost 
jaunty as he described his daughter’s behavior one day in 
his office. 

“Well, you know how young people are. She threatened 
us with some silly threats, I don’t even know what, but 
nothing came of it. And when it became quite clear that 
nothing would come of it she was so chagrined that she— 
well, she just gave up. She just gave up.” 

“Oh, that’s good,” said Frank. “That’s good. I’m glad to 
hear that, Trent. He sounded like a bad apple to me. After 
all, I’m the last who’d be blaming a young fellow for not being 
rich—for wanting to work his way up in the world, but ac- 
cording to you, this one wasn’t ambitious at all. He was a 
bum.” 

“Sounded just like a bum to me,” said Lafe, enjoying the 
use of a word he seldom employed. “I told Delight he 
sounded like a bum to me from the first.” 

“Oh, he was absolutely no good,” said Trent. “I sent for 
him and read him the riot act. Told him to clear off. It was 
good old-fashioned melodrama, if you want to know, but 
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that’s all these fellows understand. The girl seems to have 
come to her senses, too. She confessed she’d been making up 
a pack of lies to frighten us, and she even apologized to me— 
after her mother talked to her.” Trent smiled a little. “You 
men know how I am about things in the office. I must do 
what I think is best, no matter who thinks he’s getting hurt. 
It would hurt me to do anything else. I can’t claim Elaine 
and I are on really chummy terms yet, but we will be, we 
will be. These things take time, you know.” 
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CHAPTER 9 


THE SILVER ANNIVERSARY of Bredon & Bredon & Adams & 
Tree occurred in January 1949. To celebrate the event there 
was a vast banquet given at Blueacres. Oliver, Trent and Miss 
Porter had collaborated on the guest list, with the result that 
a great many people were offended. Mrs. Hooley’s mother 
was not asked, which Mrs. Hooley found insupportable; a 
young woman, a quondam friend of one of the younger men, 
was invited, much to the embarrassment of the young man, 
since this amounted to a formal announcement of their en- 
gagement (Oliver had met the girl once in the elevator and 
retained her name in his unpredictable head); Miss Christie 
was not invited because she had given her notice to Frank 
Harrigan and was therefore considered a deserter; several 
buyers from the Galivant company were invited, others were 
not, causing much hard feeling; a few personal friends of 
the Adamses’ and the Potters’ were asked, which made Frank 
Harrigan wonder why his friends were slighted: there was a 
storm center of hostility from the start. 

The dinner was rich and elaborate, served with many 
wines. The guests sat at a long table with Lafe and Delight 
in the center, and the older partners and their wives near 
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them. The younger people were down at the ends, with Miss 
Doria practically invisible behind a huge floral piece. Many 
of the girls were busy seeing who was wearing last year’s dress 
and noting remodeling jobs; there was a general atmosphere 
of tension because this was the occasion—it was rumored— 
that the partnerships would be announced. 

A few minutes after the serving of baked alaska, Lafay- 
ette drank some water and got up, fussing with his chair. 
Trent rang a little bell, which few people heard. Oliver 
rapped his fork against his glass several times. Spoons were 
put down and faces were raised; Lafe began to speak: 

“How good to see you all. No, ’m not going to have a 
formal beginning to this speech, for I prefer to think that it 
isn’t really a speech at all. Its a summary of what’s in my 
heart and mind, and the hearts and minds of those close to 
me. Which you all are—every one of you.” Mrs. Hooley, sit- 
ting far off in red velvet, thought of her mother and sneered. 
“This has been a good year. It has been a good year for the 
company and a good year for Bredon & Bredon & Adams & 
Tree, but then that is natural, for we follow the fortunes of 
our friends at Galivant and rejoice in their success. I think 
most of you know that 1948 was the biggest year in the com- 
pany’s history . . . no, don’t applaud . . . and we are all very, 
very proud of that. And also of the fact that a new store— 
unlike any store in America, in its grandeur and beauty—is 
being erected this coming year. It will be near Cleveland, and 
it will make the name Galivant even prouder than before. It 
is a fitting conclusion to our Silver Anniversary Year. We shall 
all be kept abreast of news of this store, as it is being built, as 
it has its grand opening, as it goes on to unparalleled heights. 
We shall all like to think we are sharing in its glory. 

“And now to get to things somewhat closer to home.” 
(Laughter.) “Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree has never 
been what you might call a progressive firm, not in the sense 
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that the word is sometimes used today. As the word ‘liberal’ 
is used or misused. We don’t go in for fancy names and sky- 
high ideas. On the other hand, since we are only twenty-five 
years old, we like to keep young in spirit, and we try to keep 
our thinking young, as well. It rather reminds me of—” Lafe 
paused and worked his fingers, a signal to Delight to hand 
him some notes he had dropped. She couldn’t find them and 
Trent got out of his chair and scrambled on the floor for them 
and handed them to Lafe, who adjusted his glasses, held the 
paper at arm’s length and laughed heartily. “Yes. It reminds 
me of the story of the man who was trying to get his attorney 
on the phone, and dialed the number of this law firm he was, 
uh, a client of. The telephone operator—not like our charm- 
ing French lady—” everyone turned to look at Miss Durand, 
who said something beginning with “Espéce de salaud” and 
bared her teeth—“was a brisk young man who said, ‘O’Brien, 
O’Brien, O’Brien and O’Brien.’ ‘May I please speak to Mr. 
O’Brien’ said the caller. ‘He’s out to lunch,’ replied the for- 
midable gentleman. “Then let me speak to Mr. O’Brien.’ “‘He’s 
in a meeting,’ was the undaunted reply. (Small wave of ex- 
pectant laughter.) “Then give me Mr. O’Brien.’ ‘He’s out of 
town’ was the answer this time. ‘All right, then let me talk to 
O’Brien.’ ‘Speaking,’ said the male voice.’ ” Lafe handed the 
paper back to Delight and waited for the laughter to subside. 
“You see, the O’Brien who answered the telephone was 
probably the youngest partner. And that is why I was re- 
minded of that particular story. The key words are ‘young 
partner.’ Ladies and gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to 
announce that as of the first day of January, 1949, our firm 
will have two new members: Mr. Carl Newhouse—” (ap- 
plause, Carl half rose, sat down again, grinning )—“and Mr. 
Edwin Stewart!” More applause; Lafe motioned for both 
young men to stand up. People went over to shake hands, 
Janet and Maria beamed and congratulated each other. 
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Lafe stood quietly for a moment, waiting for the noise to 
die down. “My second announcement is one of a progressive 
nature, also, I believe.” (Much raising of eyebrows and ex- 
changed glances.) “It gives me pleasure and I mean real 
pleasure, not just the kind you use in a speech, to inform all 
of you that after twenty-five years the firm of Bredon & 
Bredon & Adams & Tree no longer exists!” (Small gasps, some 
tentative laughter.) “No! We are not dissolving, we are chang- 
ing! We are asking the Bredons to understand, wherever they 
may be (laughter) that from this moment on, our firm will 
be known as Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan! Now—shall 
we all drink a toast to the new firm?” 

Glasses were raised. 

Abh, a whole new history, Miss Durand told herself furi- 
ously as she sipped her Drambuie. Now it will be “Adams, 
Tree, Potter & Harrigan” every time I open my mouth. What 
nonsense. What a farce. Those two. Potter, ’avare, he couldn’t 
bear to see the two new ones move up. And Harrigan, Vintri- 
gant, how he must have bargained to keep the other two 
out. Then he said okay, put my name in and they will be 
allowed to share one dram of our profits. Big deal, yes. And 
le coureur, the weeping willow, Tree, look at that pink face. 
That pink old baby-face. I would like to spit in both his eyes 
at once, if I were not afraid to waste good spit. And look at 
Mrs. Johnson, look at that sad face. She is trying to look so 
happy for Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Newhouse. That little one 
is enceinte, I can tell. Well, I have nothing against Newhouse. 
He is almost human. Stewart—plein d’amertume, but not as 
bad as the rest. Mrs. Johnson will break her face if she keeps 
that cracking smile across it. Of course, the poor thing .. . 
she must be treated kindly, elle est bouchée, naturally. If she 
had eyes, would she have married that red-headed Leroy, that 
bille de clown? What a place. I would leave tomorrow, or even 
tonight, if I had the courage. But I have no courage. I stay 
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there and stay there and one day they will take me away from 
the board with my earphones on and they will cut me up in 
little pieces and flush me down the toilet. And Mrs. Hooley 
will be called upon again to relieve me, and she will get angry 
as always and scream and hang up on people. 

(This was not quite fair to Mrs. Hooley. She seldom hung 
up on people when she was at the board. She did scream at 
them, and she often gave them the wrong extension, but she 
preferred to battle it out with unwary callers rather than lose 
her chance at the duel in which she found her greatest solace. 
She had many tricks with which to confound her enemies: 
often she answered with a brief “h’lo,” and if asked if this 
was Bredon, she would say, “No!” and see if her sparring 
partner had wit enough to pursue the matter. Her greatest 
pleasure came from creating loud noises in the ears of those 
unlucky enough to call up during her periods at the board; 
she hung up on them only when she was particularly weary 
or busy. ) 


Doll finished off her second portion of baked alaska and 
sighed, aware that her stomach would reckon with her later. 
She had known what Lafe was going to say, for Frank had 
told her last night of the conditions he had made. Trent 
Potter and he would have to be senior partners if Newhouse 
and Stewart were to be in the firm. Well, maybe he was right. 
In a way it was hard for a man like Frank to see a young 
upstart like Newhouse come along and move right into a 
membership after three years, not even three years. He needed 
some balm for his pride (as he always did, right or wrong), 
and Trent Potter was not apt to be easy on the young ones, 
either. But if Lafe had refused, Trent would have taken it 
better than Frank. Oh, how Frank would have gone about 
tearing his hair out if he hadn’t gotten his way. It was black- 
mail, really it was, but if Adams and Tree didn’t see it, well 
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it was none of Doll’s affair. She would stick by Frank and 
tell him he was right no matter what, for that was her duty, 
and more than that, Frank had to be kept happy. Or the scenes 
that would follow at home . . . like the time years ago when 
he’d lost a small case for a Galivant man. Oh, how he’d taken 
on and raved and ranted and said this and that and the other 
thing about the judge. No, they were wise not to cross Frank, 
and everything might be all right if he was left to himself. Just 
so long as Frank knows he is above the others, that’s all he 
cares about. He won’t be making trouble. Not now, anyway. 


Helen Johnson let the cracking smile disappear gradually. 
She wanted to kick somebody. Who the hell did Carl New- 
house think he was, coming up from a Wall Street firm and 
marching into a partnership before Dudley and Leroy? Thank 
God Dudley McNeill wasn’t made a partner, that was the 
only small crumb of comfort in the whole affair. She wouldn’t 
have been able to stand it, seeing Stacey all smug and happy, 
the way Maria and Janet were looking right now. Stacey and 
Dudley were the world’s smuggest couple, anyway. Now 
Dudley and Leroy were no better than the unspeakables, the 
shifting band of younger men. Now Carl and Ed would be 
called into conferences and would be asked to take a vote in 
everything. What a rotten break. But another thing to be 
thankful for was not having Stacey around tonight. Home with 
a cold, so she said, but more likely to have had a fight with 
Dudley over not being able to buy a new dress. And how 
much easier it was to talk to Maria when Stacey wasn’t 
around. She was so much more human. Oh, it wouldn’t be 
so bad facing Maria and Janet, because whatever else might 
be the matter with them, they really weren’t catty, like that 
Stacey, but just the same it was unfair. Leroy ought to think 
of leaving the firm. There were other places. Bredon & Bredon 
& Adams & Tree—oh, pardon, Adams, Tree, Potter, Harrigan, 
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Durstine and Osborne—wasn’t the only place a bright young 
lawyer could get a job. And if Carl Newhouse was such-a- 
much, maybe there wasn’t any chance here for Leroy any 
more, maybe he’d never get to be a partner. The hell with it. 
The hell with everybody. Serve them all right if Galivant 
decided to switch. Then wouldn’t they be in a nice pickle. 
Then wouldn’t Beatrice Potter and Delight Adams lose that 
Virgin Mary look of absolute grace. If it weren’t cutting off 
your nose to spite your face it might be worth hoping for. 
Except that Leroy would kill her for even thinking such a 
thing. But why, please, couldn’t Leroy get as far as Ed 
Stewart? But it was nice to think of Stacey’s face when 
she found out Dudley was out in the cold, too. Maybe... 
oh, what was the use. Everything depended on luck, and if 
you didn’t have it, there was no point getting into a snit. Just 
wait and see, wait and see. 


Miss Clavering, like a crafty gambler whose day depended 
on the outcome of a tennis match, watched Frank Harrigan 
and Oliver Tree. Back and forth she slid her eyes, first to one 
and then the other. Now that Miss Christie was leaving, was 
it possible—was it at all possible—that she could ask to be 
transferred to Mr. Harrigan? Oh, what heaven that would be. 
To work for that wonderful man instead of that damn fool. 
Why not? Maybe she could ask Monday morning to see Mr. 
Harrigan, and then she could act sort of shy and say she 
wanted his advice, and then tell him the last thing in the world 
she wanted to do was hurt Mr. Tree’s feelings, but could she 
. .. and maybe, kind man that he was, he would understand 
and let her work for him. After all, Mr. Tree was famous for 
changing personnel around. Maybe he wanted a new girl. 
Maybe he was tired of her. That would be perfect. If she 
could just talk to Miss Christie and get a line on the best way 
to handle Mr. Harrigan (she blushed), she might be able to 
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work it. Bliss instead of tedium, happiness instead of bore- 
dom. Life instead of slow death. If she ever was lucky enough, 
if she ever could, maybe then one night Mr. Harrigan would 
be working late, as he often did, and he would say to her at 
about six-thirty, ‘Say, Miss Clavering, I bet you missed out 
on a dinner date tonight. How about a spot of dinner with 
me?’ And she would look uncertain and hesitant, but then 
she would say slowly, ‘Well, I guess so, Mr. Harrigan,’ and 
they would go out to dinner. Maybe to that quiet little place 
in the East Fifties where Mr. Harrigan and Mr. Garrity often 
had lunch. They would have a dry martini and maybe two, 
and then Mr. Harrigan would order dinner, and then they 
would start to talk. And at first he’d be talking about his wife 
and his children and things like that, or about matters at the 
office, but she would listen so nicely and look so interested 
that he would begin to talk about personal things, and soon 
he would be saying to her, ‘Miss Clavering, somehow it’s 
easier to talk to you than anybody I know. I don’t know why 
that is, but it’s so.’ And she would say, ‘Mr. Harrigan, one 
reason for that might be that I understand you.’ And then he 
would look at her, the kind of look that starts out one way 
and ends up another, all smoldering and soft, and pretty soon 
he would impulsively reach for her hand and she would 
squeeze his and they would smile shyly at one another and 
he would say, ‘My God, can this be happening to me? Now? 
After I thought my life was all settled and definite?’ And she 
would say nothing, just look at him some more, deeply and 
significantly. Then they would be in a taxi, with a long way 
to go, and he would turn to her suddenly, looking at her 
profile in the light of the cab, and sigh and moan and say, 
‘No, I can’t stop myself. What’s the use of trying?’ And he 
would seize her and kiss her and smooth her hair and she 
would whisper things to him that she had never said to any- 
body, and he would say, ‘Well, I have a card at the hotel 
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on the next block; as you know, our firm represents them. My 
darling—this is not the way I planned it, but will you—” 
And quietly she would nod and smile and he would lean 
forward and tell the driver to take them to the hotel and they 
would go up to the room and he would kiss her the minute 
they were inside the door and she would start to take off her 
clothes. 

At this moment, Frank Harrigan caught Miss Clavering’s 
eye and winked at her. She gave a little mute scream and 
blushed furiously. 


If I just pull this zipper down a little tiny bit—there— 
I can breathe. Last time I didn’t start thickening so fast. I 
wonder if anyone knows I’m pregnant. No, I don’t suppose 
so. It isn’t even four months. But how can you tell what 
they’re thinking . . . well, in a way you can. Carl is just happy 
now, just plain blank happy. He’s so proud. So am I, I guess. 
Except why did they have to spoil things by changing the 
name of the firm? Everybody wants to get into the act. Poor 
little Miss Doria. Peering anxiously out from behind the 
potted palm. Every time her head comes into view Oliver 
Tree engages it with his poached-egg gaze. If he looked at me 
like that I’d worry. I wonder if he has a collection of whips 
and swords at home. Frank Harrigan looks marvelous. King 
of the world. And Doll looks so sweet and proud . . . he’s 
lucky to have her. Ed doesn’t look very happy. Maria does, 
but maybe that’s partly because her Dependent isn’t here 
tonight. She always blooms when Stacey isn’t around. What’s 
the matter with Ed? Why does he scowl so? Miss Barron is 
trying to cheer him up, like a nursery school teacher with a 
rejected four-year-old. She’s probably asking him if he likes 
to play outdoors. There goes Oliver again, weaving and 
bobbing every time his shepherd-maid comes from behind the 
flowers. He must be proud of his protegé: Ed is young to be 
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a partner. So is Carl, for that matter, but he’s different, says 
Mrs. Party-Line. Not so different, though, when you think of 
the way they both react to slings and arrows, imagined or 
otherwise. Of course, Carl’s lucky in a way because he takes 
it out on his stomach. Any time someone hurls a deadly insult 
at him he eats bread and milk for a day or two and it all 
passes over. But Ed is a brooder. I hope they don’t start 
getting together and comparing notes on conspiracies. The 
ground is too fertile . . . Helen Johnson is going to explode 
if she doesn’t stop congratulating everybody. How terrible she 
must feel. Miss Barron muttered ‘laugh, clown, laugh’ the 
last time Helen told her how wonderful it was about Carl and 
Ed. I don’t suppose I have any choice but to agree to look 
at the house in Elysia that Helen’s friends are moving out of. 
Just to be polite. How bad would it really be? I mean, I don’t 
suppose everybody has to sit around gossiping. Maybe I could 
work out an arrangement with Gesta Romanorum and keep 
myself busy with free-lance stuff . . . and it is pretty in the 
country. All the building that’s going on around us now—it 
drives me crazy . . . and how can we have another baby in 
that ridiculous little apartment? And we can’t afford a coop- 
erative, and the big apartments uptown are cheap but are 
falling apart and full of mice . . . maybe the suburbs aren’t 
so bad. I could have a garden, God wot. And Carl could fix 
things around the house over the week-ends, although he still 
hasn’t learned how to plug in the radio. And we'd have to 
leave the theatre before the end of the third act to catch the 
last train. And during snowstorms we'd have to call off trips 
to town because of the roads. And I’d be a hanger-on of the 
Maria-Stacey-Helen axis. And I’d sit around of an afternoon 
exchanging medical misinformation with the girls. And we’d 
belong to things. Community life. The life of the bee, the life 
of the ant, but not the life of a Newhouse. But no, it’s really 
so much nicer for children to grow up where there are trees 
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and green . . . When I shut my eyes now I can see a boy, 
maybe about fourteen years old, picking his way on a wet day 
near a neighbor’s garage. It’s clearer than anything in the 
room. I must have seen it a long time ago in Monroe, it must 
mean something to me that I can’t place. The boy, wearing 
a leather jacket, going around the back of the house, then 
near the neighbor's garage, picking his way on a wet day and 
holding his shoulders and knees in the exaggerated stiffness of 
avoiding puddles. Maybe by the time young Carl is fourteen 
we'll stop calling him Rollo. Maybe Rollo is that boy. And 
that young lawyer was Abraham Lincoln. We’d have a garage 
and a front porch and junk in the garage and a dogwood tree 
and a jungle-gym in the back yard for the neighbor’s kids 
because ours won’t look at it. There goes the zipper, quite of 
its own accord. The baby must have pushed it. Funny, we 
don’t call this one Rollo or anything. We call it the baby. How 
poised we’re getting. Fewer and fewer private whimsies. The 
coming of age of us. Except me. I’m still not grown-up about 
disappointments. Like when we couldn’t afford that wonderful 
apartment on Tenth Street. I cried. The older I get the less 
I'm able to bear frustration. When I was six and I couldn’t go 
to a birthday party because I had the measles I found it quite 
reasonable. When I was sixteen and Lew Peters stood me up 
the night of the dance I fretted and fumed just to keep up 
appearances but I didn’t really care. But now let a renting 
agent shake his head at me and I dissolve. Perhaps we can 
train our children like the Spartans—nothing but disappoint- 
ments for the first ten years. No, that sounds like the mothers 
in the park, the ones who scream at their kids and take 
pleasure in simple refusal. I swore so when I was pregnant 
the last time that never, never would I raise my voice to a 
child of ours—and yesterday I had to stop myself in the mid- 
dle of a fearful shriek at Rollo when he got into the sugar 
bowl again. 
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How austere Trent looks. Kind but forbidding, like a 
banker in an Ibsen play. He has a rather historical quality 
about him; you feel that he is going to participate in some- 
thing mysterious one day. Perhaps he’ll disappear, like Lord 
Bathurst. If he does, maybe they'll put Carl’s name in the 
firm. Ed is convinced that Potter, Tree and Harrigan are a 
cartel out to ravish the innocent younger men. It seems un- 
likely. I daresay they stick together out of auld lang syne. Ed 
muttered to Carl a minute ago that it’s going to be tougher 
than ever, because they'll start throwing their weight around 
as senior partners . . . he’s a bad influence on Carl. Carl still 
remembers the time I banged the closet door the first week 
we were married and woke him up. He’s pretty good at col- 
lecting injustices. He doesn’t need any help from Ed or any- 
body else. Ah, well. The woes of the wealthy. Poor Oliver. 
He’s craned his neck so far out of joint to keep up with Miss 
Doria that he’ll probably freeze that way. He looks out of a 
drawing ... like a warlock. Oarlock? No, warlock. I'd better 
have a sip of champagne to clear my head. The baby seems 
very fond of champagne. 


The evening went on with several other speeches—from 
Oliver, from Frank, from two Galivant executives—and brief 
words of embarrassed thanks from Newhouse and Stewart. 
Ed cornered Carl later and motioned him into a private 
corner. “What a laugh,” he said. “Some laugh.” 

“Why?” asked Carl. 

“Oh, come on, don’t hand me that. You know as well 
as I do. We're still the skippy boys in blue, we’re going to 
jump to their bidding. And another thing.” Ed waved his 
finger near Carl’s eyes. Carl moved back a little. “Don’t 
forget the redecoration. The Abbott Memorial Benefit for 
Wealthy Decorators. That’s going to be a healthy slice out 
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of next year’s distribution. Oh, sure, we’re sitting pretty. 
Next year maybe they'll . . .” He broke off, muttering un- 
intelligibly. Carl patted his arm. 

“Come on,” he said. “Forget it. Let’s have some coffee.” 

Ed shook Carl’s hand away. “What’s the matter with 
you?” He squinted belligerently at Carl. “You think I’m so 
drunk, go tell the teachers. Go tell on me. You think I’m so 
drunk, go tell on me.” 

“I don’t think you’re so drunk, I just think we might have 
some coffee. Let’s bring some to Janet and Maria.” 

“T’m the last thing to a drunk,” said Ed, with great dig- 
nity. “The last thing away from being a drunk. But I put 
myself on an allowance.” His voice grew crafty and confiding. 
“Every day before I come back from lunch I stop off at 
Doyle’s and get two, three quick ones at the bar. Guy knows 
me, gives me doubles. Otherwise, you think I could face that 
grinning booby all day, erasing all his mistakes and correcting 
everything down there on the paper.” Ed rattled an imaginary 
paper before him. “I eat clove flavored Life Savers, so nobody 
catches on, and what’s the difference anyway, I’m the last 
thing away from a drinker. It’s no problem, I never think 
about it. Never even discuss it with Maria. It’s no problem 
with me. You ever worry about drinking too much?” He 
looked sympathetically at Carl. 

Carl shook his head. “When I come home Janet’s bathing 
the baby or feeding him, and she doesn’t feel like having 
anything and I don’t want to drink alone so we ue ee 
I mean, I don’t drink a lot.” 

“You want to watch it,” said Ed. “It’s a good servant but 
a bad master.” He winked and rocked back and forth on 
his heels. 

“Sure,” said Carl. He sighed heavily as he went to get 
the coffee for the four of them. 
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Maria was sitting at the table near Janet, talking ani- 
matedly. She was wrapping some fancy candies and cookies 
in a paper napkin. 

“For the kids?” asked Janet, smiling. 

Maria shook her head. “For Stace,” she explained. “The 
poor doll is so miserable. I'll bring these over tomorrow and 
give her a full rundown on the evening.” 

Janet looked a little surprised. Maria laughed. “Now 
don’t you start about me and Stacey. Helen gives me enough 
trouble on that!” 

Janet smiled. “I’m not giving you any trouble,” she said. 
“T think it’s nice to have a close friend.” 

Maria nodded. “I was brought up by a father and three 
brothers,” she said. “I used to make up imaginary girls to tell 
my troubles to. And Stacey was the first confidante I ever had 
for real.” She looked so pleased that Janet couldn’t help but 
reflect some of the pleasure in her own smile; and then there 
occurred one of those rare moments between people when 
fences evaporate, and complete—if only transient—trust is 
established. 

“Part of the trouble was,’ Maria went on, as Janet 
listened attentively, “the way I used to wonder about my lack 
of character.” Janet looked indignant, and Maria laughed. 
“IT don’t mean in a moral sense. I mean that ever since I was 
in my teens I’d notice that my personality changed and shifted 
to suit the person I was with. I would be all folksy and plain- 
spoken with somebody, then I'd be a greasy grind with some- 
body else, or a social butterfly. I found that talking to Stacey 
I became—more me.” She looked grave. “I’m probably too 
self-absorbed.” 

Janet didn’t answer, realizing that if there was any no- 
ticeable flaw in Maria it was an unusual one: lack of inward- 
ness. What Maria referred to as her shifting personality was 
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a wholehearted desire to please and pay attention to the needs 
of others. 

“Even with Ed,” Maria was saying, “I sometimes think 
I'm failing him simply by not getting to him half the time. 
The trouble is, it’s easier to talk to Stace than to Ed, and 
he resents her. Like the other day we were talking about 
Helen, and Stacey said to Ed, ‘Well, you must admit she’s 
made terrific progress as a human being.’ Ed thought that was 
the corniest thing he ever heard, and went on to me later 
about how Helen is aware of her shortcomings while Stacey 
isn’t, but he doesn’t understand. I—I have to have somebody 
I can be myself with. 

“Of course,” she went on, drawing on her cigarette, “Ed 
has grown up in so many ways.” (Closing of eyes and half- 
toss of head). “You know, he used to be all tied up with 
being a political liberal and a skeptic, really, although... 
well, I don’t feel that way, you know. And now he’s forgotten 
all that, his values have changed and he agreed to send the 
kids to the good dancing classes and he teaches Sunday 
school, and—he’s so much less of a person—no, how silly. 
I mean, he’s so much more of a person. So very much more.” 

“But, Maria,” said Janet, faltering under the spell of the 
champagne and a fervent desire to reassure this beautiful, 
mistaken girl. “You're the most virtuous person I’ve ever 
known. You don’t need little social attributes to make you 
acceptable. If you and Ed were anarchists, with bombs in the 
cellar, it wouldn’t matter. I mean—people sense that in you 
right away. Most of us wish we could be like you.” 

“Mmmmm,” said Maria, having had enough to drink so 
that all things were ready to burst into clarity. If she could 
make one effort to penetrate... 

“Sometimes J don’t understand Carl,” offered Janet 
tentatively. 
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Maria was trying to shape a sentence that would express 
something else she wanted to say: that when she was young 
she had longed to “do” something. She was aware of a tre- 
mendous capacity within her. Had she been famous in any 
way it would have provided her modest self with an alibi 
for so many people adoring her. As things stood, she accepted 
her role as the madonna-who-brings-the-covered-dish-dinner 
with some diffidence. 

“You're the most—most successful person I know,” said 
Janet and immediately became self-conscious. Maria, real- 
izing their fraction of contact was over, threw her a shy look 
of gratitude and said, “Oh, look, here comes that nice Carl 
with coffee. How wonderful: Where’s Ed?” 

“Right here,” Ed, miraculously alert and clear-eyed, 
pulled out a chair for himself and one for Carl. “Better take 
yours black, Maria, I can’t find the cream or sugar, any 
way. Okay?” 

“Okay,” said Maria, seeming to Carl at that moment the 


most carefree and radiant young woman he had ever seen 
in his life. 
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PART It | THE MIDDLE 


1950 


CHAPTER 10 


Miss Doria no longer looked fully sixteen years old. She 
looked nineteen now, although her real age was twenty-one. 
Her mother was worried about her. “When I was your age,” 
she told her daughter, “I had more boyfriends than I knew 
what to do with, and they weren’t just hanging around for 
nothing. Most of them proposed to me. I could have married 
any one of them.” 

Mr. Doria, a construction worker, laughed cynically and 
silently. He shifted the evening newspaper so that his face 
would be invisible to the arena. 

Miss Doria was helping her mother clear the supper 
dishes off the table. “I got time,” she said, scraping some 
ketchup off her own plate with a knife, and sticking the 
knife in her mouth. 

“Stop that,” her mother said. “You'll cut your throat.” 

Miss Doria shrugged. She took the plates into the kitchen 
and waited, half fearfully, for her mother to pick up the argu- 
ment. Her mother followed her into the kitchen. “What’s the 
matter with Tommy? He’s not good enough for you? He 
doesn’t take you to fancy dances? I don’t know, it may be 
perfectly all right, ’'m not saying a word against it, but a 
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girl who goes to as many dances as you do, and gets called 
for in a Cadillac—it don’t look right. What do you think the 
neighbors are saying?” 

“I should worry,” said Miss Doria. She was beginning to 
feel the familiar sensation of discomfort that always accom- 
panied these bouts with her mother. 

“Here. I’'ll wash. You dry. I can’t stand the way you leave 
them to drain. They don’t get clean, I don’t care what the 
magazines say. Let the magazines come and take care of my 
kitchen. As long as it’s my house, my dishes get dried with 
a towel.” Miss Doria picked up a towel and began to dry. 

“You know what the neighbors are saying? You want to 
know what the neighbors are saying?” Mrs. Doria turned on 
the hot water full blast. “They’re saying maybe you're a 
kept woman. Maybe that car doesn’t call for everybody, like 
you say. Maybe your boss sends it for you. So, all I want to 
know, and you better tell me the truth, is—what about it? 
What about this Mr. Tree who’s so interested in you all of 
a sudden and makes you his private secretary?” 

“For Gawd’s sake,” said Miss Doria. “What the heck is 
so special about being a secretary? That’s what I studied for, 
isn’t it? Isn’t it? You expect me to be a stenographer in a 
stenographers’ pool all my life? Mr. Tree—oh, Gawd, if you 
knew—why he’s old. He no more thinks about things like 
that than . . . he’s old enough to be my grandfather much 
less my father. What dirty minds some people have, that’s 
all I got to say.” 

Mrs. Doria wiped dishes angrily. “Awright. I’m not say- 
ing he’s after you, I’m saying it looks that way. All those 
dances you go to. The big Cadillac. It looks that way.” 

“I went to just as many dances before I was a private 


secretary,” said Miss Doria. “Nobody ever thought anything 
then.” 
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“Yap, yap, yap. It makes me sick. Why, Mr. Tree is a— 
fine person. Even Miss Clavering, the one who got transferred 
to Mr. Harrigan? The oldish one, like, even she says so, and 
she worked for him quite a while. And all of a sudden I’m 
a kept woman, am I? Just because I don’t want to marry 
the first ditchdigger that comes along.” 

Mr. Doria put down his newspaper and stuck his head 
partly through the kitchen doorway. “I'll give you a smack 
right across that lousy little face of yours,” he said, “if I 
hear you knocking Tommy again. Right across that lousy 
little face.” 

“Who’s knocking Tommy?” 

“Ditchdigger. What the hell do you think I do? Take old 
ladies out to tea parties, like your boss? You just remember 
who you are, Princess Margaret.” He took up his paper. 
“Princess Margaret,” he said, opening it noisily to the comics. 
“Princess Margaret.” 

“Tll tell you one thing,” said Miss Doria to her mother, 
in a much lower tone. “Let him start that funny business and 
youll have something to worry about.” She narrowed her 
eyes. “And that isn’t a threat, it’s a promise!” 

“Why can’t you be like your brothers?” said Mrs. Doria. 
“They’re good boys. They don’t talk crazy.” 

“You know what the matter is? The neighbors. They 
hate it because I get a chance every now and then to see how 
other people live. That’s what they can’t stand. The girls in 
my firm get a chance to dress up and eat good food and meet 
nice people, and that’s a sin, according to some people. 
They’re a bunch of jealous soreheads, if you want to know. 
So don’t get into a fit about it, all of a sudden. Don’t start 
with me.” 

Mrs. Doria regarded her daughter with scorn. “Madam 
Pompadour,” she said. “Pardon me for living.” 

“They're all very nice people,” Miss Doria went on, but 
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no longer referring to the neighbors. “And most of them have 
families of their own. In fact, Mr. Adams and Mr. Tree are 
the only ones who don’t have kiddies.” 

Mrs. Doria’s mood changed. She handed her daughter a 
cup to dry and in the simple motion there was a complete 
shift of atmosphere between them which both understood 
instantly. “Does Mr. Potter ever hear from her?” asked Mrs. 
Doria. 

“Well, I don’t really know, exactly. I mean, Durand listens 
in some times to the calls, and the latest is that Mrs. Potter 
is trying to patch things up and bring her back home, but 
he isn’t giving in.” 

“TI don’t care what you say, there’s something the matter 
with a young girl walks out of a fine home like that. Maybe 
there was some fire there, besides smoke. You know what I 
mean?” 

“She’s a funny girl,” said Miss Doria thoughtfully. “I 
mean the few times I saw her at the parties and all. She’s 
kind of homely, but sort of—wild-looking. No, not exactly 
wild. Just sort of like there’s something inside her that she 
doesn’t let on is there. You know? She’s been living down- 
town for over a year now. Mrs. Lord—you know Mr. Potter’s 
secretary? The one doesn’t give you the time of day?—told 
Mr. Potter she ran into his daughter in a movie on 12th 
Street, and Mr. Potter almost bust a gut. ‘I’m not interested,’ 
he yells, or something. So any other time it would be pulling 
teeth to get some information from Lord, but she’s sore now 
so she tells Durand, and naturally everybody else knows 
about it right away. She’s French.” 

“So I guess that’s what you’re gonna do, ha?” asked Mrs. 
Doria. “Fix it up to move in some place in the Greenwich 


Village. With a roommate who don’t show up? Is that what 
she has?” 
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“Oh, she’s supposed to be staying with a cousin of their 
Vermont cousin’s, or something. I don’t know. I don’t even 
know if she still sees that fellow that the whole rhubarb was 
about. In a grocery store? Remember? She just told her 
father she wouldn’t live in the same house with him, or 
something like that? Durand knows the whole story. Real 
crazy. They had a big fight. Boy.” Miss Doria peered through 
the doorway at her father, who was sitting now with his back 
to her, the paper folded on his lap as he slept. “Maybe she 
had something there. I’m not made of iron and steel, either. 
He just better start something, and I'll be right in there with 
Miss Potter. I don’t know. Some girls, they rave about their 
fathers, their fathers this and their fathers that, and they can 
talk to them and tell them things that happen and all? I’m 
telling you. Don’t be so surprised if some day he drives me 
right out of here. Maybe he’s a ditchdigger and Mr. Potter 
a lawyer, but when meanness was handed out, they both came 
in for a good share. About their daughters, anyway. Pa was 
never like that to the boys. Oh, no. Anything they did was 
perfect. Me, I was always the one got the bawling-outs. AI- 
ways in the wrong. Everything I did.. The old . . .” She 
darted a malevolent look at her subject. 

“You could try a little respect, it wouldn’t hurt you,” 
said her mother. “Your father is a good man. He maybe yells 
at you because he don’t want you turning out bad. With 
boys you don’t get that worry. With girls it’s always a worry. 
And he ain’t a mean man. He’d give you the shirt off his 
back, and he never cheated anybody I can think of offhand. 
And he never would take a penny that didn’t belong to him, 
I can guarantee. He knows right from wrong, and he’s par- 
ticular you better learn, too. Which it wouldn’t hurt you, 
Princess.” 

“Yeah, well he better not start anything with me,” said 
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Miss Doria, folding her dish towel, “or I'll be Elaine Potter 
the second.” She considered a phrase she had used earlier; 
it had a fine ring: “And that’s not a threat, that’s a promise!” 

Mrs. Doria flung drops of water at her playfully and 
pretended to spank her daughter. “You behave yourself,” she 
said, with a great deal of contentment and pride in her tone. 
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CHAPTER 11 


THEY LIVED IN a nine-room house, landscaped and mort- 
gaged, named 89 Lindendale Road. Mr. Newhouse rode in 
every morning on the eight-ten with Ed Stewart, Dudley 
McNeill and Leroy Johnson. Mr. Newhouse read the Herald 
Tribune, and so did Mr. Stewart. The other two read the 
Times. Mrs. Newhouse diapered and fed the new baby 
(Philip Newhouse) and waved the going-on-three baby into 
the nursery school bus. At the time Mr. Newhouse reached 
his office, Mrs. Newhouse had cleared the breakfast dishes 
and usually sat down with a cigarette and her own copy of 
the Herald Tribune. The cleaning woman, Cynthia, came at 
nine. Mrs. Newhouse tried to do some work in the mornings, 
but didn’t manage very well. Her day dribbled out into house- 
keeping and baby chores. When Mr. Newhouse came home 
in the evenings (five-twenty-two from the lower level of Grand 
Central) Mrs. Newhouse was overjoyed to see him. “A grown- 
up to talk to!” she marveled. 

Her day was often spent in talking to make-believe 
grownups, as for example, when the assistant minister from 
the Gray Avenue church came to call. Mrs. Newhouse had 
come in from one of her sunbaths and was wearing almost 
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nothing. The assistant minister coughed and fastened his gaze 
on her right ear while he talked earnestly about his calling. 
(He was one year out of the seminary.) He explained how 
important it would be for Carl Newhouse, Jr. to attend Sunday 
School next year—a lovely nursery department was part of 
the Gray Avenue facilities—and he spoke highly of the young 
people’s group sponsored by the church. His gaze never 
faltered. Mrs. Newhouse’s ear grew red. 

This 89 Lindendale Road was not the house they had 
looked at first in Elysia. It was the twenty-first house they 
had seen. There had been a time when they were determined 
not to move to Elysia, at whatever cost; to invade Rockland 
County or New Jersey. But Stacey McNeill had cast her spell, 
and Elysia was their appointment. 

The near neighbors were supposed to be grown-up, too, 
but since the center of their existence was their children 
(twenty-three under twelve years of age on the block) the 
conversational fragments they shared with others were un- 
derstandably childlike. There were one or two ladies in the 
vicinity who wooed Culture, but they found Mrs. Newhouse 
lacking in enthusiasm for popular literary fads and suspected 
her of Putting On. 

So you joined the church (“two more of the nouveau riche 
in spirit,” Carl remarked) and the beach club (sound soul in 
a sunburned body) and you sent one of the children to pre- 
nursery school; and you tried to keep a desperate little foot in 
the door of the other world by going into town one afternoon 
a week to work on the Gesta Romanorum—now devoting its 
fickle heart to a drunk Czech poet who lectured in London 
on his own truth and beauty—and you eagerly awaited the 
evening return of your mate. Janet waited with such fervor, so 
anxious to discuss legal matters, or anything else, that often 
her mate played a little game of chance with her. If he was 
perplexed about a matter, he would rattle off a question and 
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demand an immediate one-word answer; like a moronic ora- 
cle, Janet was never wrong in her guesses: “Can corporate 
dividends be paid out of capital surplus or only earned sur- 
plus?” asked Carl, and Janet snapped back “Capital surplus.” 
Which was right. 

Or: “Does the statute of limitation run from the day a 
fraud is committed or the day it’s discovered?” Janet’s in- 
stantaneous “Day of discovery” stood. 

“Does the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation guar- 
antee a depositor’s deposits up to the maximum in each 
branch of a bank, or does the guaranteed amount cover only 
one bank, no matter how many branches?” 

“One!” screamed Janet with no hesitation or knowledge 
whatsoever. Carl tried to assure her that this wasn’t all luck, 
that her father, after all, was dean of a Law School, but Janet 
insisted that she had picked up all her legal information in 
the gutter, not at home. 

It was after such a session between the Newhouses that 
Section 130A of the Internal Revenue Code was introduced 
into their lives. 

“P. G. had Lafe over today about something,” said Carl, 
lighting a cigarette and relaxing consciously, a little at a time. 

“What?” 

“T said—” 

“No, I heard you. I mean, about what?” 

“There’s a new law. It will make stock options grantable 
with a tax break. P. G. thinks Galivant ought to have a stock 
option plan.” 

Janet poured them both some more coffee. “Does it do 
you any good?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I don’t even exactly know what a stock option 
plan is, although it sounds as if it meant you could buy stock 
if you wanted to.” 
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“Not me,” said Carl. “The company executives. It’s quite 
a thing for them. What it means is, say Galivant stock is 
selling at 100. As an executive, you get an option—under 
this new law—to buy it at—well, 95. There are usually limi- 
tations on the amount any executive can obtain under the 
option in any given year.” 

“Does the company have the right to buy stock and hold 
it at the option price?” asked Janet thoughtfully. 

“Yes. That’s the point. No matter how high the Galivant 
stock goes, if the price under the option was 95, the director 
stands to profit. He can still buy his shares at 95.” 

“What does Section what’s-it’s-name have to do with it?” 

“Oh, the stock option plan isn’t a new idea. But under the 
new law it’s no longer considered regular income. It’s tax- 
able in a special way, probably under capital gains. So it’s an 
ideal way of giving more compensation to the company 
men. The company buys the stock to take care of the options 
—and the directors will probably get about ten years or so 
to exercise their option. A good deal.” 

Janet drank her coffee. She paused and frowned. “If the 
company is so anxious to take better care of its people,” she 
said, “why don’t they just give them the stock? And fix it so 
they don’t have to pay regular taxes?” 

“Because,” said Carl, “under what’s known as general 
corporation law, no corporation may make a gift to an in- 
dividual. Simple as that. The company has to get something 
for everything it gives, so while it can sell its stock at a 
reduced price, it can’t just throw it around. And if it’s for 
services, it would be regular income to the men. I imagine 
we'll have to watch out for traps when the plan is drawn 
WP a 
“Won't you and Mr. Adams do it?” 

“Not the first draft. Stormley & Co., the pension con- 
sultants—you know, the ones who did the pension plan for 
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Galivant—will draw it. Then we’ll tear it up and chew it and 
put it into the almost-English for which we are famous.” 

Janet began stacking dishes. She was muttering to herself. 
“Wait a minute,” she said. “If a corporation can’t make gifts, 
how come they always have foundations and funds for worthy 
institutions, and all that?” 

“Those aren’t gifts to individuals. They’re large-scale 
largesse, and they do bring in a return. Publicity, good- 
will...” 

“But isn’t it difficult to distinguish between—” 

“I imagine it will be, in many cases. But if this plan is 
properly executed it will be unassailable by any stockholder. 
It better be.” 

“Why? What’s so untouchable about Galivant?” 

“They've never been sued. No kidding. Oh, there have 
been small cases—trademark infringements, false arrests, that 
kind of thing—but there’s never been any litigation of any 
importance. That’s P. G.’s big idée fixe. When his father put 
the stock on the market, he made a production of it. Speeches, 
dinners . . . he quoted Grover Cleveland, ‘A public office is 
a public trust,’ and he was quite serious about it. That’s why 
this plan is going to be a vital thing.” 

“What did the others say? Oliver, Trent, Frank?” 

“T don’t think they know about it yet. Lafe was in a rush, 
just had time to mumble at me. But you haven't heard the 
end of the thrilling saga of the Galivant Boys Under Section 
130A of the Internal Revenue Code. It’s probably all I'll be 
doing and thinking about for a while.” 

“Philip is getting a tooth, I think,” said Janet, “you never 
saw so much saliva.” 

“Tet him gum one of his zwiebacks,” said Carl, yawning. 
“Now tell me what new beauty has been uncovered in con- 
nection with the greatest poet of all time, whose genius you 
won’t recognize.” 
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“He imitates Christopher Fry imitating Shakespeare,” said 
Janet. “Do you suppose that if all the people who are so 
captivated by these pastiches were made to—” 

“Made to?” Carl shook his head. “Forcible reading is as 
bad as forcible feeding. We’re eccentric readers, as it happens, 
but that doesn’t mean everyone else has to be. What other 
honeymoon couple ever went through our reading aloud 
phase?” This referred to a discovery made by the Newhouses 
shortly after the wedding ceremony: Carl liked to read aloud 
and Janet liked being read to. They stored the information, 
and in Montmarte began their course on “Little Women”— 
Janet’s choice. Carl didn’t feel quite the same about it as 
she did; he said Beth was his favorite character because she 
died. But they continued the reading through several years 
with an entirely catholic list that had continued up to the 
present time. 

“We may be eccentric,” said Janet, “but we aren’t taken 
in by every precious young poet we find in saloons.” 

“I agree the imitation-Shakespeare school is trying,” said 
Carl, “but you'll forgive me if my mind has been more oc- 
cupied with the stock option plan—when and if it is adopted 
and whether Galivant is really unassailable. Stockholders’ 
actions make a pretty colorful history. Care for a summary of 
them in pseudo-Shakespeare?” 

“Well, no, thanks,” said Janet, “but I'll be glad to listen 
to homely prose. What came before stock option plans grant- 
able under Section 130A of the Internal Revenue Code, Dad?” 

Carl lit a cigarette. “You might say that it started during 
the robber-baron period in American history. Wealthy men 
would choose any friendly fellow as a tool and get him to sue 
their big company. This would result in a judgment for the 
directors and officers, exonerating them of whatever shady 
deals they had profited by at the corporation’s expense, and 
it was a fairly permanent triumph: once a company is sued 
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in this respect it can’t be sued again. Then along came a man 
named Clarence Venner, who used the device of the robber 
barons but made a stockholders’ action legitimate and mean- 
ingful. He sued from fifty to a hundred large organizations. 
The chief complaint was that companies were paying excessive 
compensation to the directors, or that they used corporate 
opportunities for private profit. 

“But big business began to suffer deathblows when Ferdi- 
nand Pecora’s committee got to work in the early days of the 
Roosevelt administration. Industry and banks, too, were faced 
with actions—banks because they had security associates 
selling stocks and indulging in most questionable practices. 
The Chase Bank was sued, and the National City—and years 
later General Motors. The actions often brought fortunes to 
the suing stockholder—there was a gigantic stockholders’ suit 
that restored Pepsi-Cola to the Loft Company when the Presi- 
dent of the company had tried to make it his own. It became 
almost fashionable to be sued in this way; you could drop 
the very best names: Hearst, Bethlehem Steel, American Tel 
& Tel, American Tobacco Company, Fairchild Aviation... 
it goes on and on. 

“Well. Where are we? Oh. In 1944, a New York State 
statute was passed, establishing that you could not bring a 
stockholder’s action unless you were an owner of stock at 
the time the wrongful action under complaint occurred; and 
furthermore, that if you didn’t own $50,000 worth of stock 
you had to put up security for the costs of defending the 
action—in case you lost. 

“Thomas Dewey, the invisible enemy of Lafayette Adams, 
was the signer of the bill, as Governor of New York State. 
It came about as a result of a study by the N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce; so many corporations were being sued by anyone 
who felt irritated (and just think of some of the cranks who 
write letters to the newspapers!) that Business with a Capital 
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B came to the conclusion, often justifiably, that these were 
so-called “strike suits,” only earning a fee for the lawyers in- 
volved. On the other hand, Justice Bernard Shientag stated 
that a derivative action (which is what the stockholder actions 
are) is still the only way to keep corporate directors honest. 
So it’s like applying child psychology to the bringing-up of 
our children: how permissive shall we get? 

“Anyway,” Carl finished his coffee and sighed dramati- 
cally, indicating breathlessness. “We are nearing the end of 
our story for tonight. From 1944 on, there have been very 
few new stockholder actions brought in New York State be- 
cause of this statute. However—” 

“Here come the bad guys,” said Janet. 

“We hope not. However. Any corporation doing business 
outside New York—as the Galivant Company does—may 
be sued somewhere else. So, if anybody objects to what P. G. 
has in mind for the stock-option plan, and if this crafty 
‘anybody’ wants to start an action in a state that has a Gali- 
vant store—we may be shot at. So we shall have to be cautious 
and canny in drawing up the plan.” 

“Keep it away from Tree,” suggested Janet and then 
looked ashamed. “But look. Before 1944 did you have to 
own a lot of stock to bring an action?” 

“If your grandmother bought you one share of stock,” 
said Carl, “which sounds in character for the dear old lady, 
you were considered an owner of the company.” 

“Then,” said Janet, “did the owners—like the kid with 
the one share—think of the directors as sort of trustees? 
As though it were under a will?” 

“That’s a good question,” said Carl. “Or I guess it is. 
But it’s more an ethical problem than a physical one. You 
might say that in a moral sense you could apply the director- 
trustee analogy.” He got up and yawned. “Now you know 
more than most lawyers do. Any candy in the house?” 
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Janet took a Hershey bar from the china closet and 
handed it to him. 

“Alas,” she said, “in bringing you this chocolate gift I 

am servitor to all you say, 

For, in this session, I have easy learned 

The law sufficient up unto this day.” 

“It sure takes a heap of,” agreed Carl. He broke off half 
the Hershey bar for Janet and they gazed contentedly at 
each other for a while before they did the dishes. 


That Saturday (usually a day spent at home) Carl drove 
into the city. Janet arranged for a girl to come and watch the 
children while she went shopping with Stacey. Since the New- 
house car had taken Dudley to the office, Stacey had said 
she’d be delighted to chauffeur Janet. But she was sullen when 
she arrived. Janet got in beside her and watched Stacey turn 
the key angrily in the ignition. “What’s the matter,” Janet 
asked mildly. 

Stacey took a deep breath and went into a long anecdote 
about an object that was borrowed and the unfortunate con- 
dition of object returned and borrower’s mental health. Then 
she sighed and said, “Oh, nuts to that. I just can’t help 
getting worked up over other people’s how-de-do’s” (Janet’s 
jaws met firmly). “Sometimes I think I’m getting as bad as 
Dudley «2. 

“|. . bad as Dudley?” parroted Janet, thinking of the 
errands to be done. 

“Oh, Saint Dudley, if you please. Boy, are you lucky, not 
being married to a saint. Honestly, that man is so unselfish— 
it drives everybody crazy. He’s helped more people in this 
town—” (here the saint’s wife seemed on the verge of supply- 
ing names and addresses) “and—oh, gosh, just check with 
Maria sometimes on how wonderful he is to—oh, sometimes 
the most awful people. 
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“Speaking of which,” Stacey braked sharply and turned 
to consider Janet. “I can tell you this because you're one of 
us . . . you understand it’s never, never to be repeated .. .” 

Janet managed an aspect of trustworthiness. 

“| and it would just ruin the Stewarts if it got out,” 
(Janet frowned and contemplated jumping from the car), 
“but you know, of course, about Ed’s Trouble?” 

“No, and maybe I shouldn’t,” Janet began bravely. 

“Well you may as well hear it from a. . .” Stacey halted 
and clapped Janet on the shoulder. “Oh. Before I forget. We 
do thank you for the marvelous help you gave Bets.” 

Bets was Maria’s sister, and Janet had written a letter to 
some friends in Omaha because Bets would be visiting there. 
Janet looked puzzled. Then she realized that Stacey was thank- 
ing her in the first person plural as a full-time member of the 
Stewart family. She shrugged pleasantly. 

“Well, anyhoo,” Stacey went on, squinting at a red light. 
“You may as well know about the Problem. The thing we all 
have to realize about Brother Ed. He drinks.” 

“Don’t we all,” said Janet, wishing she were at the hard- 
ware store. 

“No, this isn’t the cocktail-time bit or all that. This is 
real, this is why Maria gets so worried. The truth is, Ed has 
been warned, not once but many times, by Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Potter, that if he doesn’t cut down he’s going to be out 
of a job. Honestly, what that angel Maria puts up with... .” 

Janet was silent. She resented being told about it; but she 
realized that this explained what Carl had told her about Ed’s 
abrupt changes of mood, especially after lunch. 

“In the beginning,” said Stacey, “we all tried to ignore it, 
but there it was. I mean, a couple of years ago he practically 
fell on his face in front of a client. Dudley tried to help him— 
he talked to a couple of people about it—but none of us 
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could figure out anything except A. A. and that stuff, but 
Maria didn’t want that. Besides, the big thing was—” Stacey 
pulled in sharply before the main shopping center of Elysia. 
“The big thing was, Maria was so deadly” (Stacey’s eyes 
closed and weariness beyond all words crept over her features) 
“afraid of losing Dudley’s and my respect.” 

Janet stared. 

“You know,” Stacey said gently, “Maria realizes how 
Dudley tries to live, and it would hurt her immeasurably if 
he and I thought Ed were—well, a drunk, if we want to call a 
spade a spade.” 

Janet wanted to ask at this point if it didn’t hurt Maria a 
great deal more to have her personal problems discussed in 
this manner, but she controlled herself. They were parked in 
front of the hardware store now, and Janet went in to pick up 
some paint and brushes, which took about two minutes. Then 
she waited patiently in the doorway for Stacey to drive back. 
Stacey kept Janet waiting about twenty minutes, then they 
drove to the supermarket and Janet had a pleasant little talk 
with the butcher about bacon, lean and fat. Half an hour 
later, when they were in Stacey’s car again, with their pack- 
ages on the back seat, Stacey said she wanted to drop in on 
Maria. 

Maria was delighted, as always, to see visitors. She gave 
them tea and toast and looked as though she had been hoping 
for days to serve them. Stacey was in total good humor again, 
and took over the conversation. Janet had noticed that in the 
special field of anecdote in which Stacey majored—the semi- 
sexual domestic whimsy, or the humorous harried housewife 
story—truth was often sacrificed to the narrator’s personal 
interpretations of events. The story of Janet in the super- 
market talking to the butcher became now, to Janet’s amaze- 
ment, an involved, elaborate history: 
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“~~. and then he looked at her with those big blue eyes, 
and she stood there bold as brass, loving every minute of it, 
and he said, ‘But some people like it lean, Mrs. Newhouse.’ 
Stacey stopped to laugh. “So then Mrs. Innocent here replies, 
‘Yes, but I like it fat.’ So they look at each other for hours, 
and you can see the poor little man’s day is shattered by this 
fat-loving monster”—Stacey paused again to giggle, and this 
time Maria obliged, too. Janet felt a small one-note laugh was 
expected and gave it “—and with his red little hands trem- 
bling with unrequited passion he hands her this package of 
bacon—and it’s the leanest bacon you ever saw. Which, of 
course, Janet accepts calmly, knowing full well she would 
break his heart if she kept up the spirited argument.” Janet 
knew nothing of the kind, could scarcely even remember the 
prosaic moments with the butcher over lean-or-fat bacon, but 
was forced now to nod reminiscently while Stacey finished 
up her story in a climax of physical imitation of both Janet 
and the butcher. 

“You make it so real,” said Maria, looking fondly at her 
friend. Thus applauded, Stacey went on to tell another anec- 
dote, this time about Maria and Ed... in the realm of the 
domestic sex gambol; something to do with black chiffon 
nightgowns and the handyman coming in while the Stewarts 
were still in bed one Saturday morning. Janet laughed politely 
and then said if Stacey didn’t mind she had one more place 
to go, the cleaner’s, to pick up Carl’s brown suit. Stacey thrust 
out her feet, kicking her shoes aside. 

“Very well, Mrs. Legree, [ll take you if you command. 
But P’ve got my cake to put in the oven, and I promised Baby 
Td wash her hair this afternoon. However, if...” 

Janet promptly assured her that she didn’t really want to 
go to the cleaner’s, and later, after Stacey drove her home, 
Maria called up and said she was going to be on Main Street 
and wouldn’t Janet like her to pick up Carl’s suit? Janet 
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thanked her and recognized, even over the telephone, the 
difference in Maria’s manner when Stacey wasn’t there. Maria, 
alone, ceased being the politician’s press agent, always on 
guard, smiling, ready at every moment to applaud the words 
of her friend. 


Ae pe 


CHAPTER 12 


ELYSIA WAS NOT a conventional Westchester suburb. It was 
only half a suburb, for while it had its share of commuters 
who ventured into urban commerce every day it was still 
very much of a small town. The people who lived on the 
long stretch of Lindendale Road had more roots in the village 
than the city; the mayor of Elysia lived five doors down the 
street from the Newhouses; there were, on the block, several 
local high-school teachers, two insurance men, some real estate 
people and owners of Main Street shops. Lindendale Road 
ran through the length of the suburb, and on it were bigots, 
drunks, philanthropists, Socialists, clergymen, and sexual 
deviates; there were many kindly, good-natured folk who 
minded their own business and there were the others whose 
vocation, wherever they might be, in whatever place, was 
troublemaking. 

Two doors away from the Newhouses lived Mr. and Mrs. 
Donaldson. Their two daughters had married and moved 
away. Mrs. Donaldson was a friendly, pleasant lady who was 
very polite to Janet when the Newhouses moved to Elysia. 
She would stop by every morning and chat about the weather 
and current events. Mrs. Donaldson was concerned about 
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narcotic addicts. She told Janet that the most disturbing thing 
about “the habit” was its lack of importance. “You know,” 
she said, pausing now and then to pat the two Newhouse 
babies getting the sun in the yard, “I’ve read about users in 
the Reader’s Digest and a lot of other places, and if somebody 
could just point out to them that they are doing themselves 
harm, it would make all the difference in the world! No 
sensible person would want to abuse his body to the point 
where he becomes all sick and shaky for want of drugs... 
why get to that point at all? Why not have a group of people 
going around explaining to them that it isn’t necessary?” 
Janet would smile and nod and thank Mrs. Donaldson for the 
lollipops she had brought the children. 

Mr. Donaldson was a handsome, portly man in his late 
fifties. He was a complex man: a generous giver to charity, a 
devoted husband and father, he would have helped out any 
neighbor of his in trouble, he hated Jews and Roman Cath- 
olics with exquisite impartiality, and he went about spreading 
the bad word with considerable cunning and design. He kept 
a file of newspaper clippings, which he would show around, 
waiting at the railroad station or in his own home, slipping 
the column slyly to his victim, mumbling, “Well, what do you 
think of that? What? What?” Mr. Donaldson employed the 
word “what” often. It was usually his first word in conversa- 
tion. When he met you on the street he would say, “What? 
Fine day, isn’t it?” And before you could answer he was 
ready with a quick, loud, angry, “What? What?” Carl was 
reminded of Billy Cutting, who used to close his remarks in 
this fashion, but Mr. Donaldson was an all-around pro at 
the game. Janet claimed she had never said more than three 
consecutive words to Mr. Donaldson without a “what” thrown 
back at her (he was not in the least hard of hearing). When 
he had shown her an item concerning a Catholic pilgrimage, 
and grinned at her knowingly, nudging her, Janet had pre- 
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tended complete innocence. She had handed back the clipping 
with a bland smile, implying that he had shown it to her for 
approval, which she was graciously bestowing. 

Mr. Donaldson was president of the Elysia Country Club. 
One autumn afternoon he invited Carl and Janet to cocktails 
at the Club. He said it was nothing much, just wanted them 
to meet a bunch of people he knew they’d like. Janet declined 
the invitation when it was given to her first by Mrs. Donaldson, 
after a discussion of poppy-growing and its possible insidious 
effects upon Americans, and repeated it to Carl. To her amaze- 
ment, Carl frowned. 

“What made you so sure we shouldn’t go?” he said. 

“But what for? You know what people he means. They’re 
all those fat middle-aged sneak-cups. They laugh when they 
talk about the weather, and they don’t understand a word 
we say, and the ladies all play golf and cheat, and they tell 
interminable anecdotes about themselves, and—” 

“Oh, I realize you’re much better than everyone else,” 
said Carl. “But did it ever occur to you that it might be a 
good idea to check with me first before you go around turning 
down invitations?” 

Janet slammed plates down on the table. “If you’re in one 
of your take-the-office-troubles-out-on-the-little-woman kicks, 
let me off this time. If it will make you any happier Ill call 
Mrs. Opium-Eater and tell her we can go, that I don’t have 
first refusal rights on our social life.” 

“T want to go,” said Carl. He started to speak again, but 
then he laughed. “Oh, hell. I don’t look forward to it, either, 
and we’d never be able to afford the country club, but that’s 
what I mean. That we can’t afford things, and we never will 
unless I get some business. Do you realize how ridiculous I'd 
look if I were ever on my own?” He sat down and pushed a 
piece of bread around. “I’m okay now, but if the firm ever 
does get too much for me...” 
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Janet shook her head fiercely. “That’s nonsense. You sound 
like Ed Stewart. You’re simply not that kind of lawyer and 
you never will be. And I’m not that kind of lawyer’s wife. 
We can’t go around making sheeps’ eyes at rich people, hoping 
they’ll come to you with their wills or anything. I just can’t 
believe you could step so far out of character.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Carl, “I think we should go. We 
should be seeing all kinds of people—lawyers are supposed 
(0.4 

“My father never did,” said Janet, “and you sound like a 
sniveling social climber.” 

“Your father was a teacher, not a practicing lawyer, and 
it isn’t social climbing. It’s just sensible. I’m not saying that 
I’m leaving the firm tomorrow or anything like that, but more 
and more I’m aware that my partners are against most new 
ideas of any sort and mine in particular. They think they 
know what’s right for Galivant, and they have, undoubtedly, 
their own specialized value—but I couldn’t see myself staying 
with them if we lost Galivant as a client.” 

“You're taking yourself very seriously today,” said Janet. 
“Now it’s social pressures, too. I'll have to get a mink stole 
and play golf soon.” 

Carl shut his eyes. Then he said, “Okay. We won't go. It 
was just a small nod to a possible wave of the future.” 

But they did go, and they met among Mr. Donaldson’s 
friends a haughty young man (his wife was wearing a mink 
stole and an almost visible halo that spelled out “a connection 
of the Vanderbilts”), who was also a lawyer. He announced 
that he had recently dissolved his firm, and had formed one 
of his own, leaving his former partners technically in dissolu- 
tion but in fine financial shape. Carl got into a violent argu- 
ment with him about pension plans—ihe haughty young man 
said languidly that he considered them lotteries—and to 
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smooth things over Janet began a conversation with Mink 
Stole. She was asked many questions about her family and at 
the sound of a particular name, Mink Stole said, “Now who 
were her sisters? I did know some girls who might just have 
been her sisters, oddly enough. Now who were her sisters?” 

Janet tossed off the rest of her cocktail. “Flopsy, Mopsy 
and Cottontail,” she answered severely. 

“You better stick to Adams, Tree and Friends,” said 
Janet, in the car going home. They were sitting very far apart 
in the front seat. “I simply couldn’t carry mink with any 
authority.” 

“Just say a little prayer every night,” Carl replied, his 
eye on a traffic light, “that the stock option plan turns out 
well. Or else brush up on your golf, dearie.” 


The Newhouses went to Parent-Teacher meetings, to local 
political meetings and to affairs sponsored by the League for 
Women Voters. Carl joined a Civil Defense group and the 
Volunteer Firemen. They became interested in their house, 
their yard, and in the way their children at once became small 
members of the huge juvenile society of the neighborhood. 
Even Philip was embroiled in social give-and-take, for the 
Nethersole baby and the Jones baby, three and four houses 
away, were exactly his age and the mothers often put the 
three children in one pen for the afternoon. 

“Maybe,” said Janet, “when little Carl is elected to Con- 
gress and Philip is at Oxford on his Rhodes scholarship, we 
can move back to New York. We can pawn your fireman’s 
hat if we have to. And maybe our son will send us money from 
Washington.” 

“Maybe,” said Carl, who referred to himself when there 
was any question of mistaken identity as the real Carl. “Ex- 
cept that you'll have put in new rosebushes that fall, and 
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you'll have to wait to see them bloom, and then the house will 
need fixing over... no. We’re trapped. Twenty years from 
now we'll be the Donaldsons.” 

“What? What? What?” said Janet. “We'll see who’s boss. 
What? What?” 
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CHAPTER 13 


ONE MORNING IN January 1951 Lafe Adams summoned Carl 
to his office. The offices had been redecorated the first year 
of the new partnership; Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan was 
now discreetly elegant, with thick dark-red wall-to-wall carpets 
and cherry-red velvet draperies. The reception room was full 
of blondwood and strangely formed chairs. 

Lafe’s office had been turned into a monastic (“unclut- 
tered” was the word Mrs. Abbott the decorator had used) 
room in which his mammoth desk sat slightly off center. His 
swivel chair was upholstered in scarlet slipper satin. He looked 
up as Carl walked gingerly on the thick carpet, trying not to 
store up electric shocks. 

“Here. Look at this.” Lafe handed him a sheaf of papers. 

Carl sat in the chartreuse lounge chair near Lafe’s desk 
and took the papers. It was the Galivant Company stock 
option plan, as drawn by Stormley & Co., the pension con- 
sultants. 

Carl read carefully. Lafe waited impatiently, getting up to 
fix the blinds, balancing a huge crystal ashtray on two fingers, 
and finally standing right behind Carl. “What do you think,” 
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he kept saying, as Carl shook his head to indicate he hadn’t 
finished. “Well? What do you think?” 

Carl shrugged. “It’s hard to say immediately. The thing 
looks all right—up to a point. But I have a couple of reser- 
vations. Anyway, there’s one large reservation . . .” 

Lafe peered at him. “In that case, let’s call in the others. 
Ed’s over at the company, but I’ll get Trent and Oliver and 
Frank. They’ve seen it.” 

Carl wondered how Ed would feel if he knew they were 
conferring on the plan without him, and stopped in the middle 
of that to wonder when the others had been shown the plan. 
Why hadn’t he seen it at the same time? Then he made himself 
come to a halt. He sounded more like Frank or Ed than like 
Carl. Or was it the same streak of self-doubt that governed 
all three of them? He sighed and followed Lafe into the con- 
ference room where the others had been summoned. They sat 
in plump red chairs around the long blond mahogany table. 
Oliver spoke first. 

“Doesn’t that seem like a fine plan to you men? It does 
to me. Fine.” 

“Td say it was excellently drawn,” said Trent. “Aside from 
some mistakes in English or, rather, some phraseology which 
hits me as being awkward.” 

Lafe coughed. “Carl has a bone to pick. Go ahead, Carl. 
Spit it out at us.” 

“Well,” said Carl, “there is one thing that bothers me. 
I know this is by no means a final draft, and we have to do a 
lot more on it, but there’s a basic provision lacking which I 
think is tremendously important. And that’s a tie-down clause. 
If you simply reason from earlier cases dealing with outright 
sales of stock to corporate executives at below market prices— 
before section 130A came into being—it would seem only 
sensible at this point to provide that the executives entitled 
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to stock under the plan agree to stay with the company for 
at least two years. Otherwise, I’m afraid somebody would 
come along and contend that these options are gifts. Which 
would make the whole plan illegal.” 

“Oh,” said Lafe. “I don’t know. Listen, this stock option 
plan thing is just a baby. Galivant will be one of the first 
companies in America to have it, and there certainly aren’t 
any decisions available on stock option plans. So why not 
abide by the company slogan: “Our executives stay with us.” 
They do stay, you know. What’s the good of tying them down 
as though they were gardeners or footmen or some such.” 

“Oh, yes,” Oliver said, nodding. “The company is proud 
of its employment record. They don’t have to act like—like— 
well, anybody.” He pressed his lips together. “I can’t see any 
sense in such a point, Carl.” 

“Of course,” said Lafe, “you never can tell when some 
Yiddish lawyer is going to bring an action, but heck, the case 
would be thrown out.” 

“Tm almost certain of what I say,” Carl spoke slowly. 
“This plan can be interpreted as a gift from the corporation 
unless we have the tie-down clause in it.” 

“Now look here,” said Oliver suddenly. “I know nothing 
about this sort of thing, but the government said these options 
were okay, didn’t it?” Carl nodded. Oliver resumed proudly. 
“Then that’s good enough for me. The government is behind 
them. That’s what we need.” 

Carl spoke patiently. “Oliver, the government was passing 
on tax consequences, It wasn’t setting forth its ideas on what 
was needed to make these things legal from the corporate 
point of view.” 

Oliver looked at Carl in amazement. He pointed his finger 
at him. “Let me ask you something, young man. Would your 
government tell you to do something that’s wrong?” 
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Carl sighed. “No,” he said and looked toward the ceiling. 

Oliver smiled and nodded. “Well, then,” he said brightly. 
“You see, it must be all right.” 

Trent Potter, wearing his austere Practicing Law Institute 
lecturer’s expression, frowned over a copy of the plan he held 
in his lap. He stacked the papers neatly together on the table. 
“You imply this is a matter of protection, Carl,” he said. 
“Well, don’t you think we would be the first to think of it if 
it was the right thing to do for the Company?” He uttered a 
short laugh. “Some of us have the interests of Galivant at 
heart, too, you know. But I happen to agree absolutely with 
Oliver.” 

Frank Harrigan said nothing, but nodded slowly five times 
in Trent’s direction, closing his eyes expressively with each 
downward motion of his head. 

“Well,” said Lafe, adjusting his glasses and gazing sharply 
at Carl, “we don’t seem to be entirely in agreement. Tell you 
what I'll do. I'll just mention to P. G. this stuff about the two- 
year contract provision and see what he says.” 

As they left the conference room Carl was reminded of 
Tom Sawyer’s argument with Huck and Jim about the colors 
of the states. But Oliver Tree was not a vagabond in a balloon, 
and Trent Potter was a highly respected, successful attorney. 

As it turned out, P. G. was in good humor when Lafe 
asked him about Carl’s idea. 

“Sure, sure. I told you that boy had a head on his shoul- 
ders. The others are just jealous old maids. Oh, seriously, J 
don’t know if he’s right, but hell, it can’t hurt. Go on, put a 
tie-down in the plan. Make everybody feel good. Go ahead.” 


At the next firm conference, as the plan was being re- 


worked, Ed Stewart sat next to Carl, whispering that he 
wasn’t at all sure that Carl was right, but as long as the others 
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had been all so solidly against the provision, he wouldn’t say 
anything to make matters worse. 

Oliver unpeeled the paper from a package of Life Savers, 
and offered one to Trent but to no one else. He popped one 
in his own mouth and smiled when Trent reconsidered his 
refusal and accepted a mint. 

“Now,” said Oliver, “it’s my understanding that this plan 
will go before stockholders. Probably before the June meeting. 
If they approve it, who can say it nay?” 

Frank Harrigan laughed a little by way of applause. 

Trent looked at Carl. “He’s right, Carl. After all, doesn’t 
stockholder approval button the thing down?” 

Frank leaned back in his chair and balanced himself with 
one palm against the side of the table. “That’s what we did 
at Beltone,” he said. Beltone was a very small privately owned 
paint company that Frank represented. “Something fishy came 
up at the place and I just got all the stockholders to okay it. 
And there we were.” He let his chair fall in place on its front 
legs, and he spread his palms to show how simple the matter 
was. “There we were,” he repeated. 

Carl turned to him. “Sure,” he said. “That would be fine 
if you could get all the stockholders of Galivant together. 
That would be great. You have about twenty at Beltone. But 
Galivant happens to be a listed company, with maybe ten 
thousand stockholders. What will you do, call a mass meeting 
in Madison Square Garden?” Carl sighed a little and went 
on less forcefully: “To get back to what Oliver was saying, 
stockholder approval doesn’t cure everything.” 

“Ho! Since when?” demanded Trent. 

“I don’t think it ever really did,” said Carl. “It means a 
great deal, of course, but even the majority of stockholders 
can’t make a fraud valid or justify a waste of corporate 
assets.” 
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Lafe, who had been silent, started to speak, then changed 
his mind. Oliver began shaking his finger again. 

“Carl, are you saying that Galivant directors—our direc- 
tors—are fraudulently wasting the assets?” His finger moved 
fast. “That seems terribly far-fetched to me, my boy.” 

“I’m not saying that,” said Carl, trying to keep his voice 
even. “But a stockholder can claim waste and maybe make 
the claim stick if there’s no tie-down clause. No matter what 
the majority of stockholders say—remember one thing— 
there’s an interested board of directors here. They’re all active 
officers, and they all happen to be in line for options them- 
selves. Fifteen of them are on the board—and that’s the whole 
board.” 

Frank Harrigan pounded his fist on the table. “If it’s good 
for the others, it’s good for the whole board, and vice versa. 
That’s logic!” 

Oliver closed his eyes in amen. “That's logic,” he said, 
and the meeting ended. 


Delight Adams had meant for some time to telephone 
Janet Newhouse and arrange an afternoon together. Delight 
planned to be driven from Blueacres to inspect the Newhouse 
ménage in Elysia and play with the babies. Delight loved 
babies belonging to other women. Although she was inclined 
to be afraid of them, she concealed this in the way people 
conceal their fear of dogs, for she had a dread that the babies 
might wet her if they sensed her reaction to them. On a 
February day, shortly after the discussion of the stock-option 
plan, when Carl and Lafe were in Cleveland on a matter that 
would take at least a week, Delight decided Janet might be 
lonesome. She called at ten in the morning. Young Carl, home 
with a cold from nursery school, answered the phone and 
hung up immediately. Delight tried again. Janet answered and 
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told her it would be perfectly splendid of her to come over, 
and why not make it for lunch. 

Delight stopped at a little shop and bought enough exotic 
food to sustain a dozen cocktail parties. Then she picked up 
some candy for the children, two woolly dogs, two cloth books, 
and a potted azalea. The chauffeur put it all in the trunk of 
the Cadillac and Delight knitted several rows on her afghan 
during the journey. Occasionally she peered out the window 
and commented on the scene: “Oh, what a funny hat that 
woman has on! Just look at that hat! Oh, isn’t that a funny 
hat?” “That child has a broken arm. Look at the way he car- 
ries it. Limp. It must be broken. Wouldn’t you think his 
mother would notice?” “Those are perfectly beautiful daffodils 
in that window. So lovely and pretty. So springy, too. Perhaps 
Janet would have preferred daffodils. But azaleas are pretty. 
I think.” The chauffeur was not expected to answer, and 
didn’t, but his employer’s chatter made him nervous. He was 
never sure when one of her paragraphs included instructions 
for him, and he tried to catch everything but couldn’t. As 
they passed the Elysia railroad station Delight was going at 
a fast clip: “Of course, I might telephone Helen Johnson and 
Maria and Stacey but—oh, now, you’ve missed the road, it’s 
back there, I believe, perhaps we’d better drive around the 
block—oh, I think I see some little shoots coming up out of 
the ground, peeping up at me. Yes, I do. I think this is an 
exciting time of year in spite of the bleakness.” The chauffeur 
growled and found the right road. 

Janet, flurried and frantic with last-minute preparations 
and efforts to keep the babies out of things, welcomed Delight 
effusively, and exclaimed over each gift until both women 
were embarrassed. Delight sent the chauffeur on some shop- 
ping errands and bustled into Janet’s kitchen. “Now!” she 
said. “I should consider it a very great favor, my dear, if 
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you'd let me fix our lunch. I'd dearly love to, and I'll be very 
good and remember what the kiddies will eat if you'll just 
tell me—” Janet shooed her out of the way tactfully and fixed 
a strange, many-flavored lunch using as many of Delight’s 
gifts as she could. First she fed the children—Delight in- 
sisted on sitting at the kitchen table while they ate, Carl at 
the table with them and Philip in a Babee-Tenda—and Carl 
made a spectacle of himself by using his sweater sleeve as a 
combination napkin and handkerchief. Delight smiled sweetly 
at him, moving away infinitesimally every time the arm came 
up. The baby fixed Delight with an implacable, knowing stare 
and recognized her as a coward. He gave her the works: 
banged, cried, threw his food over, spat on the walls and in 
Delight’s direction, and bit his mother. Janet smiled uncon- 
vincingly as Delight murmured over and over that this was 
indeed natural. 

Actually Delight was rather absent-minded because the 
scene reminded her of the time, many years ago, when she 
had paid her first call on Doll Harrigan. Doll had had four 
babies, seemingly of equal age, and had whipped up an ex- 
cellent, nonchalant meal without effort. When Delight had 
offered tentative help, saying “Mayn’t I put the coffee on for 
you?” Doll had responded with a friendly push and a shout: 
“You? Cook? Oh, don’t make me laugh!” Delight had been 
quite hurt, secretly, and tried to impress Doll on future occa- 
sions with her knowledge of kitchen-craft, but Doll always 
shouted with laughter at the thought of Delight Adams near 
a stove. 

At this moment, as Delight was glassy-eyed with memory 
and Janet was fixing a salad dressing, the baby worked up to 
his finale. Janet had forgotten to buckle the straps which held 
him in the Babee-Tenda; he stood, now, suddenly and incon- 
gruously, and then with calculated drama pitched forward 
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and out of the chair. He fell against the edge of the kitchen 
table and it split his chin. Blood appeared instead of a face. 
For a moment both women stared idiotically at the squirming, 
gory infant, then Janet seized him and held him on her lap 
while she tried to examine the wound. But Philip pushed her 
away and rolled toward Delight, who, terrified, touched his 
face delicately and said, “The car won’t be back yet. Tell me 
where I can call to get a taxi to get to the doctor.” Janet, 
nearly in tears herself, forgot about her own car and gave 
her a telephone number. Delight called the cab. Little Carl 
watched silently and ate pickled onions and Beluga caviar. 

Delight stood by, holding on to Carl—wet with a variety 
of liquids—while the doctor stitched up the baby’s chin. The 
baby was angrier than ever and punched the air rhythmically. 
Then, with a casual instruction about a change of bandage, 
the doctor dismissed them and the women rode back to Janet’s 
house in the cab. 

They put the baby to bed, and Carl said he would lie 
down on his own bed but would not sleep. Both children were 
asleep in five minutes. Delight clucked over Janet, giddy with 
excitement, and poured some sherry. Janet was unable to 
speak. It was the First Accident. 

Delight realized some of this and valiantly attempted con- 
versation while waiting for her chauffeur to return. 

“When I was sixteen,” said Delight, “I had a friend named 
Georgette Lovingwell. She turned out to be an alcoholic in 
later years. Her mother was a very dear friend of my mother’s. 
They never went to Saratoga when we did.” 

Janet tried to smile. Delight nodded sympathetically at 
her and tried again: 

“During my second year at boarding school, I told my 
father I wanted a horse of my own. We had many horses at the 
farm, but my heart was set on a little gray. I wanted a horse 
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of my own.” There was a long pause. “That was the year 
Mother had planned to take us to Paris, but Phronsie caught 
the measles, if you please.” 

“I know I’m acting awfully silly,” said Janet suddenly, in 
a hoarse voice, “but it was so—” 

“Of course it was,” said Delight, jumping up to pat Janet 
and pour some more sherry. “I had an aunt who lived in 
Philadelphia who devoted so much of her time to the poor. 
She was so very good to the poor.” (Janet received an impres- 
sion of the poor as a homogenous, malignant vegetable 
collection). “I don’t know where Blackton is. I imagine the 
stores are crowded.” 

“Poor little thing,” said Janet. “He’s so little to have 
stitches taken.” 

“He took it beautifully,” lied Delight. “And he’s fine now, 
isn’t he?” 

Janet nodded. Delight waited for a moment, then nodded 
with her. 

“Lafayette tries to do too much,” she said. “He does. I 
can’t keep him at home a-tall. Not a-tall. He loves to get about. 
But he does too much. People have to keep within their limits. 
Don’t they?” 

Just as Janet tried to conjure a reply, they both saw the 
Cadillac drive up at the curb. Delight rose at once. “You’ve 
been very brave,” she said. “And I hope we can see each other 
soon again and that the next time things will be—happier.” 

“Thank you,” said Janet. Delight adjusted her pre-spring 
flowered hat and put on her sable coat and tied her chiffon 
scarf. “Would you like me to stay with you tonight?” she asked, 
in a frightened little whisper. 

Janet uttered more thanks and assurances of being all 
right. Delight climbed into the car, picked up her afghan, and 
started again as the chauffeur drove, rigid and tense. “Oh, my. 
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I don’t know how people do it. Children are so sweet, but 
they get into so many scrapes, and if you can’t afford them 
you have to have things like meat loaf and baked beans for 
your dinner and it must be very difficult. Watch out for that 
hole in the road, Blackton, don’t let the wheel get stuck. That 
is a funny color for a house, isn’t it, that shade of yellow? I 
adore children, but I must admit I’m a teeny bit relieved when 
it’s time to leave them. It must be disagreeable to work all day 
and do things for them, and then when your husband comes 
home, fix his supper, and then do the dishes, and it probably 
wasn’t a very good supper, anyway, nothing really exciting 
or provocative. It does seem like spring, look at that dogwood. 
It’s just about to burst, it wants to burst so badly, doesn’t it?” 
“Go burst yourself,” said the chauffeur silently. “And shut 
up, shut up, shut up.” But Delight, in her well-modulated, low- 
pitched voice, kept on: kind, sweet, invincibly innocent. 


The proxy, enclosed with a six-page notice and proxy 
statement for the Annual Stockholders’ Meeting, to be held 
Monday, June 4, 1951, was sent to Galivant stockholders on 
April 30th. After a discussion of officers’ and directors’ re- 
muneration and an invitation to the stockholders to attend the 
meeting at the Galivant offices in New York, the stock option 
plan was set down for stockholder approval. P. G. Galivant 
wrote a paragraph explaining the purpose of the plan: to pro- 
vide incentive for the directors to put forth a maximum ef- 
fort for the stores’ success. The new tax law was noted and 
quoted, and a sentence at the end gave credit to Stormley & 
Co. and Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan (all ineligible to 
purchase stock under the plan) for drawing it up. There was 
a statement covering the number of shares reserved for option 
purposes, and the limitations placed upon the number of 
shares to be purchased by any one director. A Stock Option 
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Plan Committee was to be appointed to determine purchase 
price, to interpret the plan, to prescribe, amend and rescind 
rules pertaining to it. 

Eligibility was discussed and it was stated that the pur- 
chase price should not be less than 95% of the fair market 
value of the common stock at the time of granting the option. 
The term of the option was limited to within ten years from 
the date of granting, subject to earlier termination; and each 
option was to be exercisable in whole at any time, or in part 
(but not as to less than fifteen shares at any one time): the 
holder of an option would not have the rights of a stock- 
holder with respect to shares covered by his option until such 
shares were actually issued to him on due exercise of the 
option. 

Then followed the controversial clause Carl had insisted 
upon: the tie-down. It was clearly stated that each employee 
receiving an option must agree to remain in the employ of 
Galivant for a period of at least two years from the date of 
the granting of his option; during this time he would have to 
devote his entire time, energy, talents and skills to the service 
of the Company. If the agreement was violated the options 
held by the employee would automatically terminate. 

There were details about non-transferability of options, 
termination of employment, possible death of an employee, 
agreements to purchase stock for investment, no distribution 
or resale of stock, and there were provisions for adjustments 
in the plan. No loans were to be allowable for this purpose, 
and a termination-at-will clause was included. The statement 
finished off with a paragraph declaring that any stockholder 
not voting in favor of the plan might, prior to the vote at the 
annual meeting in June, object to the plan and demand pay- 
ment for his stock. A negative vote on the proxy form would 
not constitute such an objection and demand. Stockholders 
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would be notified if and when the plan was approved at the 
meeting and thereby declared effective immediately. 

The proxies, received all over the country during the first 
week in May, were read with great interest, but no one en- 
joyed his as did a man named Brooks T. Brooks, a wiry 
leprechaun with red hair and keen blue eyes, who lived in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Brooks T. Brooks shut himself in a little 
room and read every word of the stock option plan until he 
had nearly committed it to memory. 

When Brooks met strangers he tried to maneuver the 
conversation around to a point where someone would say, 

“What do you do, Mr. Brooks?” 

“Sewage.” 

“Oh? With the Department of Sanitation?” 

“No. I sue large companies.” 

This was more than a grim joke. Brooks’ vocation was 
based on his sublime belief in free enterprise. He saw himself 
as an avenging capitalist angel, a latter-day Clarence Venner, 
striking here and there, wounding when necessary, always 
vigilant for abuses of the system he adored. 

He had inherited an adequate lifetime income from his 
father which he invested in shares of common stock: fifty in 
one company, twenty-five in another, never more than a hun- 
dred, for he believed in opportunity for all. He looked for- 
ward to receiving, and then poring over, stockholders’ reports 
the way a teenager reads movie magazines: with avidity, get- 
ting a secret thrill out of the doings of top dogs, identifying 
himself recklessly with Big Names. But let a director step out 
of line, let an officer make a rash statement, and thrust! 
Brooks was at his lawyer’s office, geared for battle, vibrant 
with righteousness and humble in his devotion to his cause. 

When his friends and family undertook to question his 
activities he explained them this way: “Now suppose a lovely 
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girl and a handsome man get married. They buy a beautiful 
home, with the best furniture and appliances, and they have 
several children. Now one of the children—who loves his 
beautiful home fully as much as the others, if not more— 
sees a way in which the unit can be improved. Does he try to 
gain his point by idle suggestion? Does he plead uselessly, 
perhaps inarticulately? Not if he is intelligent and ingenious in 
the best American tradition. No! He brings his complaint 
into the open. He airs it. Then it is judged impartially—and 
the decision reached is one that will abide permanently, for 
the very intricacy with which it has been achieved. That is my 
function in the business world. A stockholder sues a corpora- 
tion not out of malice but out of love. He is acting on behalf 
of the corporation, remember; he is suing the directors, usually. 
And he does so with the same earnest hope as the child I 
mentioned. Hypothetical, of course. A child couldn’t bring a 
matter to court. But fortunately for everyone, J can, and do.” 

The proxy statement issued by the Galivant Company 
sent little thrills down Brooks’ spine. He sighed. He did not 
sign his proxy. He pondered. When the stock option plan 
was passed at the stockholders’ meeting in early June, Brooks 
T. Brooks kept his own counsel. As the month went by he 
watched the new store near its elaborate conclusion, and went 
on thinking. He knew, as well as P. G. Galivant himself, that 
here was a corporation famous for its lack of litigation. 

It could be his finest hour. 
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CHAPTER 14 


BEATRICE POTTER SAT On a dirty satin-brocade chair, look- 
ing down every minute or so as though she expected to see 
vermin romping about its surface. She was crying. 

Elaine was not at home. Beatrice, after a terrible quarrel 
with Trent, had gone, against his wishes, on the dreadful trip 
to Perry Street all for nothing. Elaine’s roommate, a type that 
filled Beatrice with horror: an arty girl, all ballet slippers and 
fat calves and dirty dress and stringy, greasy hair and thick- 
rimmed glasses, was trying to answer Beatrice’s catechism. 

“Laynie didn’t say,” she repeated, for the fourth or fifth 
time. “I mean, we don’t keep tabs on each other. It isn’t a 
jail, or something. I wish I could be more helpful, with you 
coming all the way in from the Island and all, and I know 
Laynie will be desolate at the thought of missing you, but I 
just don’t have any idea where she is. She had that job, you 
know, but she quit last week, and yesterday she went to see 
the personnel people at Altman’s, so maybe she got a job 
there.” 

“Ts that what she told you? That she was going to work 
for Altman’s?” said Beatrice miserably. 

“No. No, she didn’t tell me anything, really. I had a 
friend staying last night’— (Beatrice’s tortured mind im- 
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mediately envisioned a tough young man dressed in work 
clothes and a cap)—“a friend of mine from Bennington. And 
Laynie very nicely and deargirlishly gave up her bed and slept 
on the day bed and we didn’t say more than boo to each 
other. I mean, she’ll hate like hell to have missed you and 
all, but there isn’t a thing I can tell you.” 

Beatrice’s misery took absolute command. “Is she— 
happy?” The moment this foolish, tremulous little question 
was out Beatrice despised herself, but it was too late. The 
girl raised her eyebrows. “Jesus,” she said. She kept her eye- 
brows elevated and drew in her breath. “Jesus, wouldn’t I like 
to know if anybody's happy. Are you happy? Is my mother 
happy? What does happy mean, Mrs. Potter? I mean, seri- 
ously. What do you imply when you use that word?” 

“T’m sorry. I—well, it’s just that you probably know that 
Elaine has had a quarrel with her father, and—oh, what can 
I say? Why doesn’t she come home?” Beatrice sobbed into 
her handkerchief. 

“How about a drink to cheer you up?” The roommate 
got up and moved on those unfortunate legs toward the 
kitchen. Beatrice said quickly, “Oh, no. Please don’t get me 
anything. I’m leaving in just a moment.” 

The girl shrugged. “Well, I'll tell Laynie you were here. 
Or should I?” 

Beatrice took a deep breath. “Well, look. As long as I’m 
here, may I wait for a few minutes more? Ill just look at 
a magazine. You go on and do whatever you were going 
to—.” And she gave a ghostly impression of her professional 
Smile. 

“It’s only three o’clock. It’s not time for my sculpture class 
until four. I don’t have a thing to do now, so you’re not in 
my way at all.” She handed Beatrice a copy of a magazine. 


The name of it was “Neurotica.” Beatrice stared at it and 
held it bravely. 
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“Maybe,” she said, after a moment, “I might leave a note 
for Elaine. Do you have a pencil and paper?” 

The girl went to a desk and rummaged through it, and 
came up with an engraved announcement of the birth of 
somebody’s baby. “Here,” she said. “Use the back of that.” 
Beatrice found her own gold pencil in her purse and began 
to write. It was difficult. She hesitated and stopped altogether 
and then handed the card back. “Yes,” she said. “I’ll go.” 

At dinner that night she confessed to her husband that 
she had been visiting Elaine. His lips tightened when he 
heard her description of the apartment. They looked at each 
other. 

“['m aware,” said Trent, after a long silence, “that you 
blame me for this. But don’t. Don’t.” 

“Oh, Trent, how can you—oh, I wish you'd seen that 
filthy place. And that unspeakable girl. Please, please . . 
forget everything and ask Elaine to come back. She will if 
she thinks you’re sincere. Don’t be cruel. She belongs here. 
Trent—she’s not—bright. She can’t get along in the world 
alone.” 

Trent looked utterly miserable. “I don’t understand it,” 
he said. “How could I have loved her more? I did everything 
for her. I couldn’t have loved her more. But she wasn’t like 
the others. I couldn’t even get to her.” Then he looked at his 
wife. 

Beatrice had wandered for a moment to another griev- 
ance which was entirely irrelevant and grotesque: she was 
reminding herself of all the sleepless nights she’d spent listen- 
ing to Trent snore. People laughed at things like that. Snoring 
was considered comical; but gradually her nights had become 
without peace. There would be the initial awakening, the 
awareness of irregular grunts and exhalations, then total 
insomnia as tortured thoughts about her daughter took pos- 
session of her. The other children had been so sweet and 
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popular and—normal. That was the basic difficulty: Trent 
was unable to deal with anything or anyone that didn’t 
follow a conventional pattern. No separate bedrooms for man 
and wife (no matter how erratic the man’s slumber), and 
no farouche girl for a daughter. Or, thought Beatrice, going 
off into space again, no bright young men with progressive 
notions for a law firm. .. . And then there was the restaurant 
fear. Any time they were in a restaurant and something went 
wrong: cold food, wrong salad dressing, underdone beef, 
Trent would summon the waiter. “And what is your name?” 
he would ask. Why? What good would it do him to know 
the waiter’s name? It always frightened the poor man, and 
. .. oh, it was Trent’s narrowness, theirs was a narrow world, 
getting narrower as the years piled on, coming perhaps one 
day to a final, inexorable point. Beatrice shuddered a sigh 
and forced her attention back to her husband. 

“Give her another month,” he was saying. “Let her make 
up her own mind. Just a month. Then Ill go with you and 
we'll bring her home. Has she any money?” 

“Oh, how could she? That other job didn’t pay enough 
for her to save anything and that creature said she might be 
going to Altman’s to work. Oh, how could she?” 

“Altman’s is perfectly—yes, I see. But she must have 
more time to make up her own mind, Beatrice. I’m not being 
unfair. She’ll forgive me, if she hasn’t already. We'll give a 
big party for her and invite everybody. We'll really celebrate. 
We can tell her that when we see her.” 

“That chair. It had bugs. I know it did,” said Beatrice, 
and broke into fresh tears. 


Margaret Barron typed the final manuscript copy of the 
proxy statement, remarking to her employer Mr. Newhouse 
as she handed over a perfectly spaced document: 

“If J were a stockholder, I’d vote for this. So I wouldn’t 
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have to read all the way through the thing. If I vetoed this 
one I'd be scared they’d send me another.” 

“Stick to your shift keys,” said Carl. “It just so happens 
that I have never written anything that a six-year-old child 
couldn’t eat.” 

“Wait till he tries to eat this,” said Miss Barron. “Why 
can’t it be boiled down digestively to four or five sentences? 
Why all the fancy stuff?” 

“There’s very little fancy stuff,” said Carl. “Newhouse 
is a simple man and likes to write a simple sentence. Anyway, 
don’t get above yourself, little typewriter.” 

“Boy, I feel sorry for that nice kid in the suburbs,” said 
Miss Barron. “What did she ever see in you? Did you buy 
her from her parents when she was up for auction?” 

“Shut up,” said Carl. “The trouble with you—” 

“That’s a good beginning. “The trouble with you.’ Want 
a five hundred page essay from me to you on it?” 

“the trouble with you is that you don’t know when 
to stop.” 

Miss Barron regarded her employer with something bor- 
dering on interest. “You know,” she said objectively, “there 
just may be something in that.” 

And of course there was, which no one recognized more 
fully than Margaret Barron who, at twenty-eight, was begin- 
ning to see how one-dimensional her life was because of her 
gift. Her astonishing savoir-faire had frightened young men 
ever since the occasion of her first dance, when she had 
advised her escort to take deep breaths and imagine that it 
was all a bad dream. She was a fine-looking girl, with a 
flawless complexion and figure, but there was simply no use 
whatever in trying to follow the advice of magazine articles 
and her elders: be interested, ask him about himself, make 
him think you really care. To any young man who knew 
Margaret Barron for more than five minutes it was apparent 
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that she knew much more than he did, that she was amused 
by his presumption in courting her, that in any situation she 
would be his superior in poise. So why waste her time with 
little solicitous questions about his silly job? 

Had Miss Barron’s gift not been genuine, had she been 
merely the ingénue’s wisecracking friend with the heart of 
gold, it would have been easy to fabricate a dream for her: 
love of her employers, secret yearning for home and babies, 
sights set on a career. But she was, literally, unable to evoke 
much interest in any of these things. She liked being Margaret 
Barron and she liked her job and she liked most of the people 
with whom she came in contact. She hoped some day to find 
a suitable mate, a man who would resign himself to her 
capacities and not fear them; but she didn’t worry much 
about it. 

She was aware of growing tensions in the office. Several 
times she had heard the other girls discussing Mr. Newhouse 
in the coffee lounge (and the give-away was their attitude 
of elaborate carelessness when she came by), and the im- 
pression was one of conspiracy. Mr. Tree, Mr. Potter, and 
Mr. Harrigan seemed to be in some sort of secret society 
(Beware of Newhouse, The Anti-Newhouse League for Things 
As They Were?) whose aims were not very definite or dan- 
gerous, but whose day-to-day doings kept their secretaries 
buzzing. 

Leroy Johnson, Margaret had noticed, was in the League, 
too; but that fact in itself was enough to make it a matter of 
boredom for her. She made endless capital out of Leroy John- 
son and imitated his little attempts at suavity for the benefit 
of the other ladies. Leroy never said “You're welcome,” when 
he was thanked; either he said, “Mm-hmmm” ( implying yes, 
indeed, that was a big favor I did for you, or “You bet!” 
which indicated a further implication: I’m a swell guy!) 
Margaret could imitate his suburban slicker manner perfectly, 
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and could arouse fear in his eyes whenever she chose by 
referring to the word “notebook.” It seemed that some months 
ago Leroy and Margaret had been having a cozy drink during 
an office party, and Leroy had chosen the idiot’s path of trying 
to impress Miss Barron. 

“Confidentially,” he had said, blinking knowledgeably, 
“I understand a lot more about these people than they think 
because I have a little friend here.” He had tapped his breast 
pocket and Margaret had wondered if he were referring in a 
sentimental way to his heart. “Little notebook—see?” he 
explained, “all names and addresses of everybody Helen and 
I ever have over to our house or we go to theirs of. And 
then it tells me” (big friendly wink) “just what income I 
think the guy makes, how many kids they have, whether they 
_ have any help—all that kind of stuff, the facts. Right on hand. 
This way I know just about everything I need to know, so 
there’s nothing they can put over on me.” 

Margaret Barron had smiled and said, too low to be 
heard, “Why, you impossible red-headed worm.” Her sweet 
expression had made Leroy seize her hand. 

“Thank you,” he had said huskily. “You are a very— 
understanding young lady.” 

“You bet your ass I am,” Margaret Barron had assured 
him with the same kind smile, in the same inaudible voice. 

Miss Doria, now the exclusive office property of Oliver 
Tree, adored Margaret Barron. Often Miss Doria’s eyes would 
roll up in anguish when Margaret sauntered by and the whis- 
pering ceased; it was plain that she was longing to confide. 
But Margaret didn’t give her the slightest opportunity for a 
téte-a-téte. She knew that if anything really important came 
up she’d get to know about it and until such time she could 
wait. And so could Newhouse. Stewart, too, for that matter; 
although who knew where he stood about anything. If there 
was any personal choice to be made between the two men, 
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Margaret would have leaned somewhat toward Newhouse, 
but that was because she sensed a deeper streak of neurot- 
icism in Stewart, which of course she couldn’t abide. If there 
had been a plan to stone Newhouse in the village square or 
to bring him before a Senate Committee, Margaret would 
have roused herself to take more interest in the coffee-break 
gossip. But since she smelled nothing but rumor with no 
indications of climax she allowed the matter to go on its way 
without her. Do your work and you don’t get hurt. 

Once, when she was sore at Frank Harrigan for giving 
her a job to do when Miss Clavering was busy (no doubt 
collecting her trousseau for an imagined week in Atlantic City 
with him), she had been almost tempted to say something to 
Carl about what she thought was going on. But Carl had 
been in a bad humor that day, huffy and brisk, and she was 
taking none of it. Find out for yourself, bully-boy, she mut- 
tered; sticks and stones will break your bones but what harm 
can come of a bunch of old ninnies fretting over their torts? 
And I’m not made of iron, she concluded, erasing viciously 
on the five copies of the document she was preparing for 
Harrigan. 


Oliver Tree owned an old recording of “September Song” 
sung by Walter Huston, and Oliver played it often. He thought 
more of himself as late August, perhaps, and Miss Doria as 
June. . . . His behavior toward his secretary in the office was 
entirely correct. Twice he had asked her to work late, but 
both times he had sent her home in a taxi without so much 
as a long look. He was enjoying his waiting game, and, at the 
same time, enjoying the reactions of the sculptor toward the 
living, breathing replica of perfection. Oliver took a great deal 
of credit for Miss Doria’s physical and mental state; when 
he spoke about her he implied that in some way she would 
never have gotten any older or riper or smarter had he not 
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rescued her from the stenographers’ pool. It was his interest 
and kindness that had given the last touch to his protégé, the 
gift of life. 

It was true that Miss Doria looked a bit more mature, 
dressed less like a kewpie doll, and spoke more like a human 
being than an ingeniously mechanized stuffed rabbit; every 
time she made a comment that was even slightly out of the 
ordinary, like “I don’t mind rainy weather because it keeps 
the wave in my hair better,” or “Politics don’t interest me 
much—l’d rather watch a basketball game or sit at my sis- 
ter’s,” he would beam at her and smile. He knew he was 
falling deeply in love—or that he was approaching the stage 
that meant desperate obsession for him. The word “love” 
made him hesitate; that could be applied to mothers, wives 
long since passed away and idealized out of proportion to 
actuality, nieces, nephews, one’s work, and the United States 
of America. The other emotion (for which any of the mothers, 
wives, nieces, nephews or states would gladly have been offered 
as sacrifice) was much more demanding, much more fugitive, 
much more horrible. There were times when the frustration 
connected with it brought real tears to Oliver’s eyes, there 
were times when he felt he would have to scream if he didn’t 
reach out—immediately—and touch Miss Doria. Yet, in the 
way a miser will taunt himself with fantasies of robbers or 
new taxes, Oliver almost enjoyed the tantalizing sensation of 
being near his Object (as he sometimes thought of her) 
every day in the week except Saturday and Sunday, unable 
to touch, speak, or even hint. He suffered when she wore a 
particularly becoming dress or a new pair of shoes. The lines 
of her body were as familiar to him as if she had been his 
mistress for many years; he called this his x-ray vision, after 
the talent credited to Superman. 

He had no definite plans. He was fifty-eight years old and 
a torment to himself. He knew that he was kind and unkind, 
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loyal and disloyal, honorable and dishonorable; he did not 
know that other men ever felt the same about themselves. 
There were moments when he loathed his Object and his love 
for her: “foolish old dodo” was the phrase he used to punish 
himself. There were even more terrifying moments when he 
allowed himself whole dramas encompassing lust, fulfillment, 
unparalleled mutual passion, and then the scorn of his part- 
ners and his friends. Lafayette Adams would stare at him in 
contempt and rage; Trent Potter would cut him dead; Frank 
Harrigan would treat him like an idiot child; Carl Newhouse 
would laugh; so would the other young men. And the girls 
in the office would all laugh and jeer at him and call him 
names. Then the Object herself would grow to hate him and 
would eventually leave him. What then? 

The day-by-day existence was the most exasperating thing 
to bear. He wanted so much to show his Object that he was 
good and benevolent and generous. But the devil inside him 
wouldn’t allow this. There was the time in May 1951, just 
after the bothersome proxy statements had been sent out to 
stockholders, that an elderly client, a Mr. Poitier, came in 
to see Oliver. Mr. Poitier was an acknowledged pest. Long 
ago he had owned a small real estate brokerage firm and 
had been sent to Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree through 
a forgotten buyer at the Galivant Company. Mr. Poitier had 
taken a liking to Oliver and tried to arrange lunches with 
him every now and then. In the old days Oliver hadn’t minded 
too much. He had had another life then. But as the years went 
on and Mr. Poitier retired and took to dropping in merely to 
gossip idly and ask foolish questions about old matters, Oliver 
became impatient with him. Miss Clavering, when she had 
been Oliver’s secretary, had been told flatly that Oliver was 
always out to Mr. Poitier. But in the eyes of the Object 


Oliver was ashamed to seem unkind and allowed the old man 
a few interviews. 
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When Mr. Poitier came in on this fine May morning, 
coughing and sneezing and wiping his forehead with a soiled 
yellowish handkerchief, Miss Doria came out to the reception 
room to see him. She thought Mr. Poitier was cute. He re- 
minded her of mama’s grandfather. She joked with him and 
told him Mr. Tree was in conference at the moment but 
would be through very soon and would certainly want to see 
Mr. Poitier right away. Wasn’t the morning nice? Didn’t it 
feel good to know spring was here to stay? Did Mr. Poitier 
like baseball? No? Neither did she. Neither did her boyfriend, 
not that he was any boyfriend in particular, just this boyfriend, 
but he didn’t like baseball, she didn’t know why, he liked 
basketball, and he wasn’t so awfully tall, either. Did Mr. 
Poitier like gardening? What did he grow in his garden? Did 
he ever go in for orchids or something, or did he like old- 
fashioned flowers, like her mama and papa. 

Mr. Poitier was wiping away and answering amiably when 
Oliver came breezing through the reception room. He stopped 
short when he saw his caller and turned to Miss Doria. 
“Er, ’'m called out now,” he said. “Will you have Mr. Poitier 
shown in to Mr. Newhouse’s office, please?” And out he went 
through the hall doors, making tracks to the men’s room, 
where he stayed for twenty minutes. 

He didn’t know why. As he looked in the mirror over 
the washbowls he kept wondering why he had done that. It 
wouldn’t have hurt to spend a few minutes with the old fool, 
just humoring him along. Miss Doria had looked at him with 
puzzled eyes . . . oh, those soft, liquid eyes. What a stupid 
thing to have done. But why had the old goat picked a morn- 
ing like this to bother everybody? Why couldn’t he have come 
in on a rainy day when Oliver wouldn’t have minded wasting 
a half hour or so? Old fool, silly old fool. 

After lunch Oliver sent for Miss Doria. He dictated a 
few letters to her, and tried desperately to peer through her 
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curly hair into her brain, but his x-ray vision didn’t work 
above the dress-line. He cleared his throat. 

“I hope I didn’t seem brusque with Mr. Poitier. I just 
remembered something I’d forgotten to do. I had to—stop at 
the ticket brokers’ office downstairs and cancel some tickets. 
I had to get at those people before they went to lunch. Do you 
think Mr. Poitier was offended? I wouldn’t want to offend 
him. Do you think—?” 

Miss Doria laughed lightly. “Oh, he sat gassing around 
with Mr. Newhouse for a while. I don’t think he minded. 
He didn’t.” She adjusted her skirt primly and turned a page 
in her notebook. 

Now what did that mean? He didn’t. Surely that indicated 
that she minded. 

“You know,” said Miss Doria thoughtfully, sticking the 
point of her pencil in that ridiculous baby-mouth, “it must be 
kind of sad to grow old like that. Don’t you think so? Not 
that you’d know, of course, but like my great-grandfather be- 
fore he died, and like that . . . it must be very sad.” Out came 
the pencil and the Object’s eyes were serious. “Was there 
another letter, Mr. Tree?” 

“No, no, not now. Not just yet. Isn’t this a glorious day?” 
Oliver went to the window and leaned far out, inhaling vig- 
orously. “Makes you glad you’re young, doesn’t it?” he said. 
Miss Doria nodded. 

Oliver was happy the rest of the day; so his days went, 
up and down and around, revolving, rising, and falling on 
the whims and the aspect of this lovely little girl with the 
curly hair and the soft eyes and the pink mouth, this oh this 
lovely little girl. 
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CHAPTER 15 


THE STOCK MARKET was something Doll didn’t understand, 
nor did she want to. When she met and married Frank, after 
she got out of the seminary in Baltimore, things got rough 
because of the depression and the stock market; there were 
a great many jokes at the time about people jumping out of 
windows but thank goodness she was too busy with her hus- 
band and babies to be bothered with anything like that. A lot 
of her young married friends had made a point of talking 
about having to cut down on this or that because of stocks, 
but it sounded rather conceited and show-offish. 

So when Frank came home talking about the stock option 
plan and how he wasn’t getting in on it and nobody was listen- 
ing to him and Lafayette Adams was letting the Newhouse 
kid take all the glory, Doll just nodded and said, “Now, don’t 
get excited.” Which was in most cases the right thing to say 
to Frank. 

But there might have been something in it, for nice as the 
wife was, Doll didn’t really know the husband, and you never 
could tell, anybody could turn out to be a lemon. Usually 
Frank got mad at somebody and then the whole thing blew 
over and that was the end of that and the next thing you knew 
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he’d be taking the fellow out to lunch or for a couple of 
drinks and having a fine time. But from the minute Carl 
Newhouse had joined the firm, Frank hadn't felt too com- 
fortable about him. Oh, there had been a stretch of good feel- 
ing, and every once in a while Frank had laughed a little and 
said he guessed he was just reading too much into things; and 
for a little time, just before the name of the firm had been 
changed, Frank had been inclined to go along with Carl New- 
house in whatever was going on; but on the whole there had 
been quite a bit of difficulty. Chances were Frank exaggerated 
a lot of it, and Carl Newhouse probably had a lot to be said 
for him on his side of things, but how could a man take on 
like that for five years now and be 100% wrong? The New- 
house fellow might have a lot to be said for his side of the 
story, but Frank no doubt had a couple of real complaints 
there. 

But as to getting the sense of the stock option plan, that 
was asking too much. Frank had tried to describe it, the idea 
behind the thing and that sort of matter, about how this was 
a way to get new blood in the Galivant Company, that now- 
adays executives didn’t get the compensation deserved by the 
top men, so the new fellows could be jollied along with the 
plan... but when it came to understanding why some people 
should get a stock at one price when the rank and file of the 
public were paying a regular price—that was too much to 
comprehend, it really was. Like going to Saks Fifth Avenue 
and saying, now I know this hat sells for forty dollars but I 
want to buy it for thirty because—. Well, right there, you had 
to stop and think, because the attorneys for the Galivant Com- 
pany were entitled to a store discount for themselves and 
their families, so maybe the option meant a kind of discount, 
which was clear enough. In which case, why there had to be 
so much fuss and confusion over the wording of the thing, that 
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was still the big mystery. However, it was bothering Frank 
too much. Not in the good way, which was working hard and 
fretting about the work, but in the bad way, which was having 
him fret about not working enough on the thing. Years be- 
fore Frank had complained because he didn’t get enough 
opportunity to work with the Galivant people on matters, but 
Lafayette Adams had kind of brushed him aside, saying he 
was so unbeatable on other matters he was needed elsewhere, 
and this, that and the other thing. Which might have been 
just prattle. Anyway, the thought of being left out of anything 
never sat well with Frank. There had been times when the 
boys had made him mad by having kids’ clubs, just the usual 
sort of kid thing, but Frank told them they should have a 
father-and-son club instead. And in his own bowling team 
and his glee club he always wanted to be on the inside, making 
the rules and never having so much as a collection for a wed- 
ding unless he was in charge of matters all the way down the 
line. He couldn’t stand being on the outside, that was the 
truth of it. 

There ought to be a way to make people laugh at them- 
selves and their own silly fears and doubts the way they can 
laugh at other things outside of themselves. Frank could be 
so funny when he wanted to. Last week they had been walking 
past the bakery on the corner and there was the usual fine 
odor of fresh bread and big ovens turning out pastry about 
the place, and Frank had said, “Doll, do you hear that good 
smell?” And then there had been the cousin of Doll’s from 
Dublin who had been talking about the fine shoes she had 
bought there and how much she saved and all and why didn’t 
Doll try to order her shoes by mail—Doll with her feet that 
needed special-made shoes from a special shop in Newark— 
and Frank had said to her, “Well, Moira, don’t forget, your 
feet come from Ireland.” He always could see the humorous 
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side of anything—just so long as it didn’t concern himself and 
being excluded from one thing or another. 

Ah, people, thought Doll. If everybody could be made 
to get rid of all the foolishness and the bristly little thoughts 
that plagued them . . . well, that would be the day. And it 
wouldn’t come in the lifetime of Doll Harrigan. So the best 
thing to do would be to go along with Frank and maybe find 
out if he had a real point there about the Newhouses. If there 
was a chance that Carl was trying to cut in on Frank—well, 
he could be put in his place. But it was to be hoped that no- 
body would get that far along in such a childish, P’m-better- 
than-you-are business. 


At the stockholders’ meeting in June the stock option plan 
for the Galivant Company was overwhelmingly approved. 
There were a few votes against it, and some people hadn’t re- 
turned their proxies at all—Brooks T. Brooks was one of them 
—but the plan went into effect immediately. At the end of 
June 1951, the directors met and granted options to execu- 
tives of the company to buy shares of Galivant stock at a 
below-market price upon their agreement to remain with the 
company for a period of at least two years from the date of the 
granting of the option. 


Janet began to spend afternoons at the beach club with 
the two little boys and Maria, Stacey, and Helen and their 
children. It was rather wearing because of the undercurrents 
of hostility generated between Helen and Stacey, which were 
at any time apt to be replaced by generous interchanges of 
clothing, furniture, and compliments. Stacey was especially 
quick to offer anything she owned to anyone at all, whether 
needed or not. The McNeills had been to dinner at the New- 
houses the night before, and Stacey was telling the other two 
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ladies how wonderful Janet’s casserole had been. Janet, who 
was a fourth-rate cook and loathed every minute spent before 
a stove, listened with a half-embarrassed smile to the rain of 
praise. 

There had been an awkward moment during that dinner 
when Margaret Barron, the other guest, had announced that 
somebody or other was a phony. Dudley had picked that up 
right away. “Phony?” he’d asked. “Did you say phony? Oh, 
brother, if there’s one thing Stacey can’t stand, that’s a phony! 
She hates them!” This created a temporary lull in the dinner 
table talk because no one, not even Margaret Barron, could 
have replied, “Oh, J like them.” Dudley surprised Margaret 
Barron later in the evening in the kitchen when he suddenly 
kissed her. She faced him with amusement and query. He 
looked startled; he had been drinking and had actually for- 
gotten for a moment that Margaret was someone from the 
office, not a suburban wife. There were standards of petty 
thievery for kitchen embraces, but they existed only for legally 
wedded couples in a specific social circle. Dudley apologized 
lamely. Margaret patted him on the shoulder. “That’s okay, 
son,” she told him. “That’s what Mom is here for.” 

The kitchen embrace thievery had puzzled the Newhouses 
at first, and Janet had reacted so violently against any attempts 
made upon her that no one ever tried any more. Carl simply 
stayed out of kitchens. There was parlor kissing, too, in the 
Elysia dinner-party bands, but that was usually done humor- 
ously. It was always going on between Leroy Johnson and 
Maria Stewart because Maria didn’t like Leroy, and he was 
afraid of her. So every time they met, and they met often, 
sometimes three or four times a day over the weekends, they 
kissed. “Mmmm,” Leroy would shout, particularly after a 
drink, “where’s Maria? My evening doesn’t start until Ive 
kissed Maria.” They both shuddered in the brief embrace and 
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wished, each in secret, that some graceful way could be found 
to eliminate this comedy, but, like any joke with a basis in 
antagonism, it was too firmly rooted to be dropped casually. 

On a particular afternoon that June, when Maria and 
Stacey were visiting a friend in New York, Janet and Helen 
took off somewhat dubiously for the beach. It was a gray, 
fitful day, almost too cold to bathe, but Helen said they ought 
to try. After an hour or so, the rain started in deceptive little 
gusts, then it stopped fooling around and made all the ladies 
and their children huddle under any available shelter. Janet 
and Helen Johnson, clutching their young, waited under the 
shed of the hot-dog stand. Had the sun been shining on the 
clear sandy beach, had Janet and Helen been stretched out 
flat under the warmth, their bodies nicely tanning, there would 
have been ordinary small talk. But somehow, waiting for 
the rain to stop and feeling physically deprived for the mo- 
ment, Helen was moved to speak her mind on a layer under- 
neath the how nice you look what do you give the kids for 
lunch level. Her theme was Stacey, the constant foe-friend, 
and the unsuitability of Maria’s indulgence. “You know what, 
you know the very first thing Stacey ever told me?” Helen 
demanded, not waiting for an answer. “She told me Maria 
and Ed had this gardener they couldn’t afford, and it was up 
to me and Leroy to call them up and say casually that we’d 
been thinking it over and we'd decided the Stewarts should 
get rid of the gardener.” 

Janet nodded. Stacey had done the same sort of thing to 
her. Stacey thought Maria let herself be taken advantage of by 
her innumerable relatives and almost-friends; people were 
always camping in at the Stewarts, Maria was always fixing 
dinner for eighteen: why didn’t Janet suggest to Maria that 
she harden her heart against certain spongers? 

Helen went on: “Leroy makes fun of Stacey half the 
time, but the other half he’s disappearing with her at those 
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damn dances. He won’t believe me about her. And if he 
doesn’t like what I have for dinner, he tells me how Dudley 
is always raving about Stacey’s cooking, and Stacey is so 
busy with her singing besides! Her singing. She’s much more 
busy with her—her interfering. She’s sore at Dr. Keller now— 
she says he charges too much for the kids’ check-ups and 
she’s going to buy her own stethoscope and Leroy and I 
should do that too! As if we would!” 

Janet laughed. “Well, Carl and I could buy a little scalpel 
and forceps and do minor operations. That’s just silly. Stacey 
must have been kidding you.” 

Helen shook her head. “She doesn’t kid like that. She 
wants everybody to do what she thinks is right. The trouble 
is, Maria always agrees with her. Wouldn’t you think Maria 
would grow up?” 

The rain was slackening. They held out their palms ex- 
perimentally. 

“She will, some day,” said Janet. “Only she’s so very nice 
even with Stacey hanging on to her . . . I hope it doesn’t 
change her much. Come on, let’s make a run for the cars.” 
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CHAPTER 16 


S. L. PIERSON, the executive vice-president of Galivant, called 
Carl and said he was going on vacation in a couple of weeks, 
would be gone the whole month of July, and wanted to talk 
to Carl about something. Carl was rather puzzled, for he 
didn’t usually deal directly with anybody on Pierson’s level, 
but he made a lunch date with Pierson for the following day. 

They went to a steak place and Pierson said immediately, 
“Call me Sam.” This always reminded Carl of old movies in 
which the heroine said to the hero, “Call me Mary,” and the 
hero replied with a charming smile, “All right—Mary. If 
you'll call me John!” Carl didn’t want to say, “All right, Sam, 
if you'll call me Carl,” because Pierson already called him 
that, so he just nodded seriously and studied the menu. 

Sam said he was in the mood to treat himself well. They 
ordered drinks and porterhouse steaks and sat back smiling 
at each other while they waited. “I like steak,” said Sam. “I’ve 
eaten the specialties of the house just about everywhere in 
the world, but give me steak. If it’s good.” 

“Me, too,” said Carl. 

Sam peered at him. “You did a hell of a job,” he said. 
Carl looked up, a little frightened. “On the stock option thing,” 
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said Sam. “I heard about the fuss you kicked up. You were 
one hundred per cent right. I’ve been talking to other guys in 
other companies who are going ahead with a plan. It’s the only 
thing to do. We'd have been letting ourselves in for a bunch 
of trouble if you’d listened to those sad sacks.” 

Problem. Should Carl defend the sad sacks, as a loyal 
partner, or should he be quiet and listen? He listened. 

“Oh, they’re all right,” said Sam, drinking his martini and 
rubbing his lips happily along the rim of the glass. “I mean, 
they’re okay if you want just the average stuff done. That 
sort of thing. Real estate, wills, store problems. They’re good 
enough boys when it comes to that. However. Several times 
when something big has come up we've gone outside. Like the 
trademark incident—when you were at Mason, Banks and 
we got you to come up to Bredon & Bredon & Adams & Tree. 
Or Adams, Potter, Switchboard and Men’s Room. I never 
remember the damn name any more. I like simple names. 
However...” 

Carl still remained silent. He lit a cigarette and waited. 

“So,” said Sam. “That was a good job. I could even read 
the damn proxy statement this time, and believe me, that’s a 
miracle. Why you fellows always talk in double talk? Afraid 
somebody might understand you? Like Shakespeare used to 
say, let’s kill the lawyers. No. I’m only kidding. I guess I kid 
around too much sometimes. But I want to be amused. I like 
people with a sense of humor. Nobody in your place has a 
sense of humor, you know that? Lafayette Adams tells a joke 
now and then—so do the others—but it nearly splits their 
faces in two, I’m telling you. I like to enjoy myself.” 

Carl, feeling like somebody’s marionette, thought hard and 
came up with a joke. He told it. Sam laughed. “See? That’s 
what I mean. I like people to have a sense of humor.” 

It wasn’t until they were well into their steaks that Sam 
divulged the purpose of the lunch. “I’ve got a bunch of prob- 
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lems,” he said, chewing vigorously. “I’ve got a complicated 
family set-up. First of all, there’s my first wife and the three 
kids. She’ll never re-marry. So. Then there’s my wife now. And 
our two kids. And my mother is still alive and kicking in 
California. ve got an uncle, was named after him—he’d give 
anybody the shirt off his back. I’m crazy about him. Well, I 
want to take care of everybody. I’m not a poor man, as you 
might say, because I’ve always known how to save a dollar. In 
the last depression I made out all right. Didn’t have a thing 
on margin, kept all my stocks. Thank God. Have a nice in- 
come now, and when I retire I’ll be on easy street. But I want 
to take care of the others. I need a new will. I don’t like the 
will I have now. Had it drawn years ago before I had much, 
and the way things stand, everything goes to my first wife 
and three kids. Nothing for my present wife and the two kids. 
Well, I guess that would work out—but I don’t want any of 
these complicated fights going on in court after I’m gone. And 
I want to do it my way. I’m superstitious. I hate the idea of 
wills. Can’t help it.” Sam finished up his green peas and car- 
rots and wiped his mouth. “So how about drawing me up a 
will?” 

Carl decided to stop playing Sam’s boy and become the 
loyal partner. “I certainly appreciate your mentioning it to 
me,” he said, “but the way our Office is set up Trent Potter 
does most of the wills for Galivant people. I’m sure he’ll be 
delighted to sit down with you and—” 

“I don’t want to sit down with Trent Potter,” said Sam, 
staring crossly at Carl. “If I did ’'d go to him. You mean 
there’s politics around the place? You not allowed out after 
school?” 

Carl smiled. “No, I’m not being fair. Trent wouldn’t mind 
if I said I wanted to draw your will, but at the same time, it’s 
just office policy.” 

Pierson shrugged. “Far be it from me to cause a tempest 
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in a teapot,” he said. “Well, I tell you what. Talk it over with 
him. Tell Potter I came to you. If he still wants me to see him 
I will.” 

“Thanks,” said Carl. He told another joke. 

When he got back to the office he went in to Trent’s room. 
Trent was sitting at his desk frowning over some papers. He 
looked up blankly as Carl entered. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

Carl sat down. “I had lunch with S. L. Pierson today. He 
wants to have a new will drawn. So I told him, of course, that 
you were the person to see. Shall I call his secretary and set 
up a date for you?” 

Trent returned his gaze to the papers. “Are you so ter- 
ribly busy that you can’t take time out to draw a will?” 

“No. Not at all. I can find the time, and I'd be delighted to 
do it, but I thought—” 

“You thought you’d pass the job on to me?” And Trent 
raised his head with a most unpleasant look on his face. 

“Well, no. Pll do it. I wanted to clear it with you.” 

Trent began writing, “It’s immaterial to me what. . . .” His 
voice trailed off. Carl waited a moment. Then he left the of- 
fice. He bumped into Miss Durand, on her way back to the 
switchboard from working on the lawyers’ time sheets. 

“Why so glum? Why so dark? Of course, if I was on the 
way out of Mr. Potter’s office, I would be dark, too. C’est in- 
croyable, il a du poil a la patte, as my grandmother used to 
say. I despise that man.” 

Since Trent’s door was just a few inches behind the sound 
of Miss Durand’s resonant soprano, Carl motioned for her to 
be quiet. She grimaced. “Oh, don’t get like the old maids. 
Hurry up, be at the board, don’t leave the board, never leave 
the board, but do the time sheets, go inside and do the time 
Sheets. I break all the laws of nature. I am in two places at 
once, only one person. I break the laws of nature by speaking 
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to those old maids. You look terrible. What has he done 
to you?” 

By that time, they had passed Carl’s door, and he stood 
outside, trying not to laugh. 

“You shouldn’t feel so hostile toward Mr. Potter,” he said 
gravely. “He’s a fine person. He’s just a little short-tempered.” 

“He is a stink,” said Miss Durand, marching off to her 
board. “The world can hear my opinion of him. He is a stink. 
In the nostrils of humanity he is a stink.” She answered a call 
in a high, sugary voice: “Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan. 
Just a moment, please.” Then she looked at Carl and yelled 
at him as he went inside his own door, “Don’t get to be a stink. 
Watch out!” 

Carl was beginning to think she might not be entirely 
wrong in her judgment of Trent. Certainly Trent had no rea- 
son to be uncivil. Carl had tried to be diplomatic about the 
Pierson will. Why—? 

He remembered an incident that had occurred several days 
before. P. G. Galivant had mentioned to Carl that he wanted 
him to meet a new man in the Personnel Department. Carl 
had gone out to lunch with the man and had had a pleasant 
enough talk with him. The following day, Carl had looked for 
his partners around lunch time and found Potter, Tree and 
Harrigan disappearing around the outside corridor as he was 
about to ask if he could join them. They walked past quickly, 
and Carl called up a friend instead. When he got back to the 
office the others were just returning. 

“Had a very interesting lunch,” Trent said shortly. 

“Did you,” said Carl politely. “Where was that?” 

“We had some upper-level social stuff to do,” said Frank 
Harrigan, grinning. 

“We had the privilege of dining with a delightful person,” 
said Oliver, “and one whose acquaintance will prove highly 
salutary to this firm.” 
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“It’s the new man in Personnel at the company,” said 
Frank. “We decided the three of us ought to take him out and 
break the ground for him, so to speak.” 

They had nodded importantly at each other and gone to 
their respective rooms. Why the big production, Carl had 
wondered at the time, and wondered again now? Sometimes 
his senior partners behaved like a trio of transparent and de- 
ficient international spies. 

The week continued like a run of odd luck in poker; usu- 
ally long periods went by without a call for lunch from 
anybody at the company, but after seeing S. L. Pierson and 
the new personnel man, Carl picked up his phone one day 
to speak to a man he’d never heard of, a Mr. Lyman Ormsby. 
It seemed that Mr. Ormsby was a real estate field man at 
Galivant, and a close friend of Oliver Tree. But Oliver was out 
of town that day, and Ed Stewart was home with a summer 
cold, so Mr. Ormsby had been referred to Mr. Newhouse. 
There were some complicated lease-renewal papers that had 
to be drafted involving options and percentage-renewal clauses, 
and Mr. Ormsby wanted to take the papers with him to Chi- 
cago the following day. Carl told him on the telephone that 
he was really no expert at real estate work, but Mr. Ormsby 
said “Never mind, you’re a good draftsman, I hear, and that’s 
what we need here, that’s for me.” So Carl and Mr. Ormsby 
met for lunch at the Forty-ninth Street Longchamps, on Mr. 
Ormsby’s recommendation. 

He turned out to be a small man with a child’s features in 
weather-beaten skin. He wore no hat and frowned as Carl 
stopped to check his. “Giving money to the rich, that’s what 
you're doing,” Mr. Ormsby remarked. 

He talked about the papers to be worked on that after- 
noon; they discussed Galivant’s obligations to repair, they 
mentioned the care and maintenance of parking lots, and other 
matters almost foreign to Carl. “Well, we'll see all about it 
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when we get back to the office,” promised Mr. Ormsby. He 
peered at Carl. “You’re a lucky man. You're associated with 
a genius.” 

Carl had a great deal of respect for the legal ability of 
Lafayette Adams and nodded. “Mr. Adams has a first-rate 
mind,” he said. 

Mr. Ormsby looked surprised. “I don’t know about Mr. 
Adams, I was referring to your man Tree. He’s a powerhouse.” 

Carl darted a furtive glance at his luncheon partner to 
make sure this was not a joke. Apparently it was not. Mr. 
Ormsby elaborated: “I’ve seen Oliver Tree sit for two and 
three hours at a conference—not saying a word. And at the 
end of it he'll suddenly speak his piece. ‘Let’s sign,’ he’ll say, 
or ‘let’s wait.’ The man is a walking genius.” 

Carl mumbled something and Mr. Ormsby looked at the 
menu. “Liver,” he said. “But let’s have a drink first. Can we 
charge it to your firm? I should think we could.” 

Carl said it would be a pleasure. He ordered a martini 
and Mr. Ormsby looked contemplative. “A highball,” he said, 
after a while. “Any kind of a highball.” 

They finished lunch quickly, as Mr. Ormsby went on 
about the genius of Oliver Tree. “He has a healthy regard for 
money, too,” he said. “That’s a feature I always respect in a 
man. My salary is no secret, it’s fifty-five thousand a year, but 
my wife and I live on eight thousand. I’m on a strict budget. 
You probably noticed I needed a haircut. Right?” Carl said 
no, he hadn’t noticed. Lyman Ormsby nodded. “Well, I do. 
But it isn’t on the budget today.” 

He watched Carl leave a tip and frowned. They went 
back to the Galivant offices, into the real estate department, 
where one of the men called out to Carl, “How’s Ed? Still got 
a cold?” Lyman Ormsby hurried Carl into a little office he 
used when he was in New York. “That Ed Stewart,” he said. 
“Do you like him? Don’t answer that. Naturally, you can’t 
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answer. But I don’t have any obligations to him. I don’t like 
him. That name.” 

Carl decided to let that go for the moment. Together he and 
Mr. Ormsby studied the lease-renewal papers. Carl started 
drafting the clauses and was surprised at the keenness dis- 
played by Ormsby. He had trouble putting ideas into words 
but his grasp of figures was astounding. They worked quickly 
and well, and by four-thirty they were satisfied with what they 
had accomplished. 

Lyman Ormsby put down his pen and sighed. “We'll give 
this to the girl to be typed. I’ll have it signed in the morning 
and then take off for Chicago. Boy, you’ve been a real help. 
I’m glad you came over. Come on out. T’IlI—I'll buy you a 
drink.” Clearly this was a spectacularly philanthropic offer, 
not to be treated lightly. Carl accepted. Mr. Ormsby pointed 
to Carl’s hat. “Leave it here,” he said. “You can pick it up in 
the morning.” 

At the bar on the next block Mr. Ormsby asked a lot of 
questions about Janet and the babies. He repeated the name 
Janet and asked if she had a middle name. Carl laughed. “Yes, 
she has, but she’ll murder me if I tell you what it is. She hates 
it.” The bartender was hovering and Carl took out two dollar 
bills and put them on the little tray in front of them. Mr. 
Ormsby nodded. “I'll take the next round,” he said. “Come on. 
What’s her middle name?” 

“Lillian,” said Carl. “She won’t admit it, though.” 

“Lillian?” asked Mr. Ormsby, his little face breaking into 
a child’s smile. “Lillian? And she doesn’t like it?” 

“No, but I gather you do.” 

Mr. Ormsby made a grimace indicating surprise and in- 
credulity. “Who wouldn’t?” 

When their second round of drinks had been finished and 
Carl said he guessed he ought to catch his train, Mr. Ormsby 
put out a hand to detain him. “Oh, come on,” he said. “My 
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treat. Phone Lillian and tell her you'll be late. Honest, I never 
can get any of the people at your place to have a good time 
with me. They just don’t like to have a good time. Come on. 
Just another round or two.” 

Carl sighed and made his call. When he came back to 
the bar Mr. Ormsby was writing “Lillian” with his finger in 
the air. With many graceful loops and embellishments he 
drew a line under his invisible work. “That’s one of the rea- 
sons I don’t like Stewart,” he said. 

Carl decided that Lyman Ormsby was a harmless and 
certainly inconsequent eccentric. He said nothing. 

“No L’s,” said Lyman Ormsby softly. 

“I beg your pardon?” Carl looked at him. The weather- 
beaten skin was in repose. No smile. 

“T’ve had offers from every big company,” Lyman Ormsby 
went on. “Macy’s .. . the May Company . . . Montgomery 
Ward. Sewell Avery calls me every month or so. They all 
offer me anything I want. But—” he sighed. “Money isn’t 
everything.” This was clearly a difficult and over-original re- 
mark; he modified it. “It’s a lot, and it has to be treated with 
respect, not like these people with the new money—every cent 
into the market, crash, boom, 1929 all over again. The new 
money. But I’ve always had money, and I don’t abuse it.” 

Carl said he had never been on good enough terms with 
enough money to become really familiar with it; he treated it 
almost like a stranger. Mr. Ormsby nodded. “That’s all right,” 
he said. “Listen to Lillian.” 

“Janet,” Carl reminded him, enjoying a brief fantasy of 
Janet confronted by a small stranger using her middle name. 

“My wife is psychic,” said Lyman Ormsby, which for him 
was an extremely consequent thought. “She really is. She 
knows things before they happen.” 

“That’s useful,” said Carl. They were on their third round 
of drinks and he was quite relaxed. “That must be helpful.” 
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Lyman Ormsby laughed. “She won’t use her gift half the 
time. She says she doesn’t want to spoil things for me. She’s 
crazy about Oliver Tree, too. That man is one of the brains of 
our time.” 

“He’s been in trademarks most of his life,” Carl answered, 
considering his reply carefully. 

“Maybe they ought to let Stewart go,” said Mr. Ormsby. 
Then he said something he had said before. “No L’s.” 

“What’s all this about L’s?” asked Carl. 

“L is the mystic letter,” said Lyman Ormsby in the tone 
one uses to discuss the weather. “There’s something the matter 
with people who don’t have L in their names. That’s why I 
picked Longchamps for lunch. That’s why I knew you'd be 
good on the lease-renewal papers. C-a-r-l]. Fourth letter. Not 
bad. Oliver has it for his second letter. I have it for the first, 
of course. My wife was christened Eleanor, but she changed 
it to Lenore. Lafayette Adams must be a good man, although 
I haven’t met him. I’m always satisfied working with Oliver.” 
Mr. Ormsby swallowed some of his drink. “L,” he said. “L, 
L,L.” His eyes rolled in drunken dignity; he resembled the 
dowager in the Marx brothers’ movies. 

Carl finished his drink and said he really had to be getting 
home if Lillian was to stay married to him. Lyman Ormsby 
chuckled. “Sure, go ahead. Nobody else ever has a drink with 
me up there. Trent Potter. Francis X. Harrigan.” 

“Well, they don’t have L’s,” said Carl gravely. Lyman 
Ormsby nodded. “The year I was playing professional foot- 
ball,” he said, and went into a long and obviously apocryphal 
anecdote, composed of sections from Tom Swift and various 
boys’ books, concerning his early career as a demon quarter- 
back. 

Carl paid for the last round of drinks. Mr. Ormsby walked 
him to Grand Central. “It’s been a pleasure working with 
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you. You've a real gift. I hope you'll remember me to Oliver 
Tree. Tell him—tell him I just love him.” 

Carl said he had enjoyed the day’s work and that he would 
carry Mr. Ormsby’s sober regards to Oliver. (Mr. Ormsby 
was so inconsequent he couldn’t even stay drunk.) Carl re- 
flected about the bond between Tree and Ormsby, as he rode 
home on the train, thinking there was some truth in the cliché 
about “it takes one to catch one.” 
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CHAPTER 17 


“YOU'RE A VERY interesting-looking woman,” said a blond 
man with an attempt at a moustache to Mrs. Lord. 

Mrs. Lord, sitting alone at a table for two in the Vieux 
Carré Bar & Grill on Lexington Avenue, looked up brightly. 
The man was just at the point of leaving the bar; he held a 
half-finished Manhattan in a stemmed glass. 

“Would you mind—would you mind if I joined you?” he 
said, as though the idea had been born that instant to a waiting 
and rejoicing world. 

Mrs. Lord looked unconcerned. “Please do,” she said, in 
the frigid tones she used when addressing her underlings at 
Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan. 

The man sat down opposite her and began tidying up the 
table, moving the basket of rolls, a used knife, and half a 
glass of water. He sighed. “These places get very busy at the 
dinner hour.” 

Mrs. Lord nodded, implying that her mind was on other 
things. She yawned slightly and took a cigarette out of her 
bag. The gentleman leaned forward to light it. “New York is 
a funny place,” he observed. 

Mrs. Lord accepted the light but rejected the comment. 
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The gentleman tried again. He became whimsical. “Well, 
as long as we’re sharing a table we may as well introduce 
ourselves. My name is Peter Latham. Free, white and over 
thirty-one.” 

Mrs. Lord managed to look blanker than ever, realizing, 
as her glazed eye passed over her victim, that she was taking 
unfair advantage of her vast experience at this playlet. 

“What’s your name?” inquired Mr. Latham. Mrs. Lord 
observed uncaringly that his collar was none too clean and 
that he had an odd birthmark on his neck. His tie was frayed 
at the edges and he hadn’t shaved in a day or two and he 
squinted a bit; still she’d seen worse. 

“My name is Mary Abernathy,” she said, rivaling Miss 
Barron in nonchalance. Her companion laughed a little. 
“Well,” he said. “Well.” 

Then he looked at her politely. “Would you consider hav- 
ing dinner with me?” 

Mrs. Lord, in no competition with the young, pretty, eager 
girls who might have worked for this, nodded slightly. “Mmm- 
hmm,” she added. 

“What do you do, er, Mary?” asked the companion, as 
expected. 

Mrs. Lord was silent for a moment. There had been 
enough tension in the office of late to make her want to share 
her lofty participation in these affairs with a stranger; this one 
looked totally innocent of any possible future connection with 
the law or with stock option plans of large department store 
chains. 

“T work for a lawyer,” she said. “A son of a bitch.” 

Mr. Latham grinned. “They all are,” he said philosophi- 
cally. 

“No,” said Mrs. Lord. “But this one is.” 

“What’s his name?” 
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“Latham,” said Mrs. Lord, looking her companion straight 
in the eye. He had the grace to snicker. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lord, the ruler of the dialogue, “he’s 
perfect. He can’t get along with anybody. He has a lovely 
home, a suitable wife, four daughters, a fine position—he hates 
everybody. He’s peculiar. He tries to be nice, but if he smells 
anything out of the ordinary—look out! He thinks he’s Robin 
Hood and J. Edgar Hoover combined.” 

“I used to work for a man,” began Mr. Latham, “this 
fellow in the used-car field, and he—” 

“Furthermore,” said Mrs. Lord, “he treats me like dirt. 
For more years than I care to remember I’ve been listening to 
a lot of drivel about how this should be that way and that 
should be this way and all that matters is let’s be ethical every 
goddam time if it doesn’t screw us and I’m bored with it. 
Especially with his cloak-and-dagger goings-on. He and an- 
other nut have secret meetings at the Yale Club. Planning 
destruction for a younger partner who’s able to add two and 
two, so they hate him. They’re trying to get him, they say, like 
gangsters—they talk about putting private detectives on his 
trail. And another guy, they're planning to get him because 
he drinks. They wrote a letter to the drinking man’s father, 
neatly explaining why alcohol doesn’t mix with law—and oh, 
hell. I’m boring me and I’m boring you.” She read her menu. 
“T’ll have the deviled leg of chicken with scalloped tomatoes 
and mashed potatoes,” she said. 

Mr. Latham said he’d have the same. “How about another 
drink? One for the chicken crossing the road?” 

Mrs. Lord rewarded him with a tired smile. 

“New York is funny,” said Mr. Latham, trying again. 
This time he met enough silence to take courage. He ordered 
more drinks and shook his head. “Yes, sir. It’s a funny town.” 

Mrs. Lord’s glassy stare was noncommittal. 
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“I mean,” he said, “you take the business you're connected 
with. The law. That has all kinds of labyrinths.” 

“What?” said Mrs. Lord. 

He stuck out his lower lip equivocally. “I mean,” he said. 

She nodded. 

“A funny town,” he said. 

Their drinks arrived and they finished them in near silence. 
Mr. Latham ordered the food and looked uncertainly at his 
un-conquest. 

“Three eyes?” asked Mrs. Lord pleasantly. Mr. Latham 
looked puzzled. “Have I got three eyes?” she repeated. “You 
can’t help looking because you think I have three eyes?” 

Mr. Latham embarked on an aborted series of polite rebut- 
tals. Mrs. Lord brushed them aside. 

“Listen,” she said. She leaned forward confidingly. “In the 
first place, I need the job. In the second place, ’m damn good 
at it. In the third place, I get a good salary. In the fourth 
place, there isn’t anybody up there who isn’t scared witless of 
me. The girls, the partners, the younger men. . . they’re all 
working for me. So I play along. See?” 

Mr. Latham nodded quickly. Mrs. Lord relaxed. It was 
off her chest. She sighed. “The only other thing is,” she said, 
“Tl be there until I die. Sons of bitches or no sons of bitches. 
Until I die.” 

Mr. Latham went through a condensation of expressed 
indecision, resignation, and decision. 

“Well, anyway,” he said. And he winked at Mrs. Lord. 


She stared at him. “What the hell,” said Trent Potter’s 
amanuensis. 


At that moment, after the Potters had finished dinner and 
their maid had decided there was to be no talk about Elaine 
that night and had therefore retired to her own quarters, 
Beatrice was seeking vengeance by declaring war on depart- 
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ment stores. Trent was reading in his study, and Beatrice 
wandered into the library and plucked the pliofilm cover from 
the typewriter and inserted a sheet of paper. “To the President 
of Lord & Taylor,” she began. 

She was not alone in this war. Many women, sedentary 
or active, maternal or career-bent, juvenile or senile, dedicated 
themselves to the Small Revenge. An empty life, even when 
nurtured under an outwardly busy life, was a good incubator 
for impersonal wrath. Let a package be late, or a wrong item 
be delivered, or let a bill list an incorrect charge, and the 
gauntlet was tossed. In Beatrice’s case, since her husband was 
associated with department stores, the letters went straight to 
the President. 

But her heart was not in the battle tonight. She made a 
couple of false starts and ripped the paper out of the machine. 
She stared into space. Then she took up a fountain pen and 
began writing swiftly. 


“Dear Elaine,” she wrote, “I don’t know what else to say 
except that I am miserable, and so is your father. Whatever 
happened, whatever you may have felt was wrong, please trust 
us and believe your mother that we will try never to hurt you 
again. Your life is your own, you have proved it, but you can’t 
be happy in that horrible hole with vermin in the furniture. 
I swear to you that we will try to understand things and always 
talk matters out, and nobody will make any decisions about 
you unless you’re in agreement, and so forth. Please, please, 
darling Elaine, come home to 

Your adoring Mother” 


And since Elaine Potter was unhappy in the horrible hole, 
and since she had had a terrible quarrel with the Bennington 
girl, she telephoned her mother the very day she received the 
letter. Beatrice, weak with relief, drove into the city herself to 
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call for her daughter. Elaine was waiting disconsolately on the 
sidewalk in front of the little stoop, her two suitcases standing 
at the curb. Beatrice double-parked, rushed out to embrace 
her daughter, and both women wept gratefully. 

“We'll do your room all over,” chattered Beatrice as she 
drove her child home. “Would you like modern furniture? 
Would you like a little library upstairs for yourself . . . a sort 
of sitting-room and work-room combined? Wouldn’t that be 
nice? You could write poetry or do anything you wanted. 
Maybe we'll give a party next month. Abbie Halliday’s son 
is home from Harvard, and he’s supposed to be darling. Abbie 
says he’s interested in really intelligent girls. He’s brilliant, he 
really is, and he wears glasses, too!” 

“Does he know I’m coming back?” said Elaine. Beatrice 
knew she was not referring to the Halliday boy. 

“Yes, darling, I told him this morning, and he’s so very, 
very glad. Be nice, my sweet, please be nice to him. He wants 
so much to have your love, he’s so—he’s so shut up inside, he 
can’t say things very well or—well, you know—but be kind 
to him. Try to understand him.” 

“Pll never understand him,” said Elaine bitterly, “and I 
don’t think anybody else ever will either. But I guess it will be 
all right. I guess. We'll see.” 

And she wept at first noisily and then sporadically and 
then not at all, for she was afraid and lonely and incompetent 
out of her own atmosphere; she was glad to be going back. 
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CHAPTER 18 


LAFAYETTE AND DELIGuHT had decided to hold the Summer 
1951 dance at a roof garden in New York. Blueacres was half- 
closed, the gardens were not up to standard, and it seemed 
more festive somehow to go out and be wickedly extravagant. 

So they chose a really good hotel and arranged a special 
dinner and white camellias for the ladies and—“Could we 
have Japanese lanterns? Really old-fashioned ones?” Delight 
had pleaded; and the maitre d’ had said she could. The final 
effect was that of a stylish garden party held in a chic suburb 
of London in the 1890's, aided by the auricular atmosphere 
of Strauss waltzes and lilting polkas played by one of the 
fourth-string Meyer Davis companies. 

In Elysia the preparations were accompanied by the usual 
tensions. Helen Johnson had a crying fit and said she wouldn’t 
go anywhere, ever, no matter where again if she had to wear 
that horrible print. Leroy had sworn at her and threatened to 
have eight drinks at the Bull’s Eye Tavern near the railroad 
station if she didn’t shut up. With red eyes and swollen 
emotions Helen had compromised by borrowing a pink tulle 
dress from the woman next door, who drank; it looked less 
attractive than the print when it was on, so she had pulled it 
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off, sobbing and swearing she was through with all office social 
interchange. Leroy told the children bedtime stories and 
brought them potato chips, which they crumbled into their 
mouths and between their sheets. Helen, fifteen minutes before 
they had arranged to take off, was still screaming and promis- 
ing never to be seen anywhere at all with Leroy in public; then 
she subsided, slipped into the elderly but reliable print, dabbed 
astringent under her eyes, put on extra rouge and declared 
herself ready. 

The McNeills were not speaking. Dudley had spent the 
evening before with a Galivant buyer: late hours and his own 
money, insult upon insult. Stacey had telephoned hospitals 
and friends and most of Dudley’s colleagues, and had been 
humiliated to learn that he was not dead or sick or broken in 
any way, just drunk. Their sitter had called that afternoon 
to say she had laryngitis and couldn’t come; they tried every 
other sitter they knew and could get nobody until Aunt Lizzie 
Phillips, a mumbling witch of the neighborhood, had prom- 
ised to sit, and sit only—no putting to bed, no diapers, no 
feeding, no extras—provided her friend and third cousin Miss 
Eliza Phillips would be permitted to sit and sit only with her. 
Stacey, nearly in tears, had agreed and had watched the two 
helpless old crones settling themselves before the television 
set, clearly oblivious to cries of children or smell of smoke. 

Ed Stewart’s summer cold had grown into summer virus 
flu, and he was in bed with Toynbee and a box of Kleenex. 
Maria had arranged to be driven into New York by the New- 
houses; she was trying at the last minute to get the children 
down for the night, see that Ed was not too cross and finish 
Sewing the rip in the green chiffon Aunt Rhoda had given 
her: all impracticable. The children kept flitting into their 
father’s room, screaming and playing cowboy. Ed was glaring 
at them and croaking at Maria to get them the hell out of 
there, and the dress was all but unwearable, thin, tearing, 
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sleazy, skimpy, and mean. Maria found that her right eye was 
beginning to twitch, a condition that infuriated her because 
she was sure that everybody else could notice it, and when 
everybody else denied noticing it she went into a rage at being 
treated like an imbecile. The eye had been most active during 
Ed’s courtship of her. The startling intimations of pleasure 
and permanence and fear had set the nervousness off so that 
she thought of her eye as a grotesquely coy warning light. Ed, 
on being told that he noticed it, said he didn’t; and then the 
twitch had gradually disappeared. For Ed in those days had 
been so kind and urgent and, yes, light, that the world had 
changed. No one was more attractive, no one was nicer, no one 
was more understanding than Ed. She had been so afraid, for 
the first six months they were seeing each other more and more 
frequently, that he was a dark one, that he lived near a still, 
blank bog that she would never know, but miraculously as 
their love deepened he lightened. And then who was to say 
what took him back, not so near to the unapproachable place 
as he once was, but with long moods of silence that terrified 
her. There was his drinking, for one thing. He wasn’t at 
all like the people you read about, for whom the first taste of 
alcohol meant loss of control. Ed could have two drinks or 
ten drinks and stop when he wanted to; but the fact that he 
took so many at noon frightened her. At first she blamed it 
on Oliver Tree, then on her own friendship with Stacey. She 
told him not to mind Oliver, and she stopped quoting Stacey 
with such regularity, but there were times when she and Ed 
were alone that she was sure he didn’t know quite who she 
was. This was a torment to anyone of her nature: she had to 
get near people, she had to feel the sure strings of communica- 
tion between her and those she loved. There was no use apply- 
ing parlor psychiatry to it; certainly, he was insecure—who 
wasn’t? Certainly, he felt the office situation was a strain— 
who wouldn’t? There was no kindly old doctor to say a few 
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magic words, there was no pill that would bring him around 
to pink cheeks and sunshine. And since the new plan had 
been drawn up and there had been further indications of ten- 
sion at the office, Ed’s silences at home were spreading. God, 
how I wish I didn’t have to go tonight, Maria stormed, I can’t 
talk to any of them; but she was ready and talkative and 
bright when the Newhouses came to call for her. 

Janet, feeling guilty because she had bought a new dress, 
knowing that most of the other women were not buying new 
dresses, found fault with her shoes (too tight) and her evening 
bag (she said it hurt). Carl said it was very lucky they weren’t 
all at the Court of St. James’s, and that it seemed to take 
more poise than anybody possessed to be able to attend a few 
lively dances a year; Janet had wheeled about, quoting, 
“Alas! for all the pretty women who marry dull men, Go into 
the suburbs and never come out again!” and Carl remarked 
mildly that it seemed to him the pretty (if that’s how they 
thought of themselves) women went out entirely too much 
from the suburbs, that’s where all the trouble lay. Their sitter, 
a vivacious girl named Cukie, showed up with a young man 
in a white sweatshirt: “This is Bill,” and Bill had grinned and 
then—to Carl’s horror—had yawned. Bill and Cukie planned 
to sit around and bat the breeze, they said, although Janet 
looked nervously at her couch, just done over in beige denim 
slipcovers. 


Oliver Tree had received an invitation that weekend from 
his late wife’s nephew, Breckenridge Pierce, to visit him at 
the rustic camp he and his wife ran during the summers; 
Oliver almost accepted. For he dreaded this dance, because 
he hated all the dances and because The Object was on vaca- 
tion. She had gone off cruising in Southern waters with a 
friend, an unimaginably fortunate, unknowingly blessed friend, 
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sharing the stateroom, sharing the dining table, sharing the 
golden days. Oliver usually spent the month of August in 
Southampton with his friends the Mongoons, but the Mon- 
goons were in Europe . . . nobody was in his proper place. 
Everywhere there was mixup and disappointment and how 
could anybody put in a hot evening lugging those fat old 
crows around a dance floor and exchanging dumb remarks 
about jokes and things and wanting desperately to be on pastel 
Bermuda sands under a kind and beautifying moon, murmur- 
ing into the delicate ear and kissing the sacred mouth. 

But, as he knew he would, Oliver got dressed, grumbling 
and sweaty, and prepared to spend another dull evening in the 
endless chain of meaningless occasions that all time was with- 
out The Object. 


The atmosphere—not the scientifically cooled air, or the 
cologne-scented artificial breezes, but the layers of exuded 
bad temper that clung tangibly to the polite and pretty setting 
—added to the smoldering islands of ill-will at the roof garden, 
so that each individual case of nerves absorbed the malaria 
and worsened as the evening went on. Helen Johnson went to 
the ladies’ room to cry three separate times. Stacey snapped 
at Maria, an unprecedented and shocking occurrence, and she 
passed Helen, who was forcing herself out of the lounge just 
as Stacey burst in. They exchanged nothing but a small sullen 
look. Janet’s new dress was found to be uncomfortable, and 
Carl had a stomach ache and wouldn’t eat. The Potters were 
in abominable humor, partly because of the anticlimactic calm 
that had settled on their affairs at home, and the Harrigans 
arrived late because they’d had a flat tire and Frank, in the 
middle of a lonely stretch of road, had had to change it him- 
self, summer dinner clothes and all. Only the Adamses were 
bland, gracious, and smiling, welcoming the secretaries and 
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their escorts, making inconsequential small talk, trying unsuc- 
cessfully to overcome the feeling of doom that was settling on 
everyone. 

Dudley McNeill got sick drinking too many Tom Col- 
linses, and was not to be seen for a major portion of the 
evening, but first he had cornered Trent Potter and Frank 
Harrigan to make them listen to an incoherent but bitter 
statement of his financial difficulties. “No profit without p-p- 
partnership, debt,” he concluded, just as a wave of nausea 
made him disappear. 

The atmosphere had a curious effect on everyone’s drink- 
ing; instead of the usual stages of relaxation, good-fellowship, 
and near-gaiety, the more anybody had to drink this particular 
night the quieter and less affable he became. More and more 
the collected resentment turned inward and never was a 
lantern-decked, violin-accompanied, carefully planned dance 
such a dismal failure. 

Beatrice Potter sat down at a table with Janet and Doll. 
Carl was dancing with Maria, and Trent and Frank were 
talking together in a corner. Beatrice sighed, fanned herself 
and said, “I don’t think the air conditioner is working,” the 
eleventh such remark in the last hour; the air conditioner was 
working very well indeed. 

“How’s Elaine,” asked Janet. 

“Oh, she’s fine. How are your two?” 

“Fine. Philip is a holy terror. He never goes to bed.” 

“Well,” said Beatrice, “that’s a matter of discipline. If 
they know you mean what you say, they obey you. If you tell 
them you're going to punish them and you don’t, they soon 
learn to take advantage of you.” 

Doll nodded agreement. “We ought to write a book for 
Janet,” she said, with a wink at Beatrice. That was rather 
surprising, for Janet usually found Doll a ready ally; now the 
conversation, although light and half-jocular, was forming a 
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wedge. Janet didn’t like being at the apex. It was an old sore 
point. At school she had had two best friends, and she had 
never been able to gauge the mysteries of in and out. Some- 
times she and Bess had kidded Julia, sometimes Julia and 
she had had secrets about Bess, and there had been the irri- 
tating moments when Bess and Julia had formed the alliance 
against her. It was like the Maria-Stacey relationship, in a 
way, but one of the advantages of growing up—or so one had 
assured oneself—was the gradual elimination of these bonds 
and dissociations. In retrospect, it occurred to Janet that she 
had never really liked her best friends; they were simply there. 
Smiling at Beatrice, and indicating in her tone that the last 
topic of conversation was discontinued, Janet said, “We missed 
you at the last dance. I’m glad you could come tonight.” 

Beatrice turned around slowly and stared. “Well!” she 
said, with a little laugh. “I didn’t know you were the hostess.” 

Janet shook her head. “Oh, you know what I mean. I 
mean, oh, look, I wasn’t trying to—” 

“No, you weren’t trying,” said Beatrice. “Maybe that’s 
where a lot of the trouble is.” 

Janet tried again. “Oh, let’s not have a fight,” she said 
brightly. And she smiled brilliantly at Beatrice, whose own 
famous smile had not been exhibited yet. 

“Maybe,” said Beatrice, “if you and your husband tried 
a little harder and took a teeny-weeny bit less credit for things 
everybody would be happier. After all, Carl isn’t the only one 
who realizes how important the Company is.” 

“Oh, really,” mumbled Janet, who at any other time would 
have been shocked by Beatrice’s bad manners but was rather 
expecting something of the sort tonight, with the barometer 
of everyone’s emotional nature set at the place described by 
Joyce in “Counterparts”: for a spell of riot. 

So she turned to Doll, her friend. “Doll, you look cooler 
than most of us. How do you do it?” 
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Like a character in a play suddenly speaking lines never 
written into the script, Doll replied, “Oh, do us a favor and 
cut out the charm. I’m tired of all that sincere business. So 
young and charming, but Beatrice is right, maybe you and 
your husband both could learn a lesson about that. You need 
other things to get along in business, integrity and respect for 
your seniors and other qualities I could tell you about. It's 
nothing against you personally but there’s a lot to be said 
against all that charm and sincere business.” 

Janet tried to follow the movements of Doll’s lips, thinking 
that might aid her in understanding something of what she 
was saying, but there was an almost comic element in the 
sudden mask-dropping. 

“Well, I must say, everybody’s in a pretty temper.” Janet 
said that in a light voice, but she couldn’t control all of it, 
and there was a revealing little break just as she said “temper.” 
Beatrice uttered a short and ugly laugh, Doll closed her eyes 
and pressed her palms to her forehead. “Merciful God, but 
it’s a terrible evening,” she said. She paid no attention to 
Janet’s remark. Janet waited a moment, then, to her own 
dismay, began to cry. She ran to the ladies’ room (and almost 
bumped into Stacey, whose eyes had practically disappeared ) 
and stayed there dabbing cold water on her face. 

Stop it, Janet told herself, kicking off her shoes and prom- 
ising herself a ten-minute nap on the chaise. This was all an 
accumulation of summer heat, bad temper, and personal trou- 
bles. Her nap lasted fifteen minutes. 

Then she went back to the table and Doll smiled at her. 
“My tongue runs up with the thermometer,” Doll said. “Forget 
what I said. I’m batty with the heat.” 

Janet patted her hand gratefully. “Me, too. It’s all forgot- 
ten. Where’s Beatrice?” 

“Oh, she and Trent decided to go home,” said Doll, sigh- 
ing. “Which I wouldn’t mind doing myself. This has been a 
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wicked, wicked evening. Where’s Carl? Don’t tell me he’s still 
dancing. I could use some of that boy’s energy.” And she was 
back in character again, sweet, hearty, good-natured. Janet, 
watching her, loosened up a little and felt less like a figure in 
a surrealist maze. It’s the weather, she said, over and over to 
herself, and by the time she and Carl drove Maria home she 
almost believed it. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Miss PERI EDEN’s friend and adviser, Mr. Irving Blatt, had 
been asked by his friend, Mr. Roger Leahy, if Miss Eden could 
arrange to appear at the new Galivant store on the day of its 
opening. Mr. Leahy assured Mr. Blatt that Miss Eden could 
expect to keep the cerulean mink coat which would be “sold” 
to her, before a suitable company of photographers and re- 
porters, by P. G. Galivant himself. 

The store, a poem in plate glass and pink sandstone, was 
the talk of the town, the county, the state and merchants all 
over the world. The small, fashionable suburb of Cleveland 
which was its home was nonplussed by the ultimate grandeur 
of Number Twelve, as it was known to its guardians. People 
came from nearby towns to gape at it during August and 
September and October, and toward Thanksgiving, when the 
grand opening was to be held, there were lines of curiosity- 
seekers, wild with impatience to be allowed inside the unprec- 
edented Palace Beautiful. The Cleveland press had already 
had its fun with Number Twelve; some children had wandered 
inside and had to be pulled up out of the deep, reluctant car- 
peting; some vandals had broken a section of glass and made 
off with two of the sterling silver urns that graced the main 
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floor; a woman had fainted from starvation while waiting in 
the line outside in the 36-degree November cold; a teen-age 
club was set up to provide cokes and hot dogs for the more 
persistent standees (there were a few who waited outside for 
thirty-six hours, without sleep and nourished only by the 
teen-agers); there wasn’t anything like it in the world, agreed 
the Galivant directors, euphoric as no empire builders had 
been before. 

So it was fitting, of course, that Peri Eden should be the 
star of its premiére. Unlike many of her contemporaries, Miss 
Eden deplored cheapness. “I dread the idea of giving people 
the wrong impression,” said her publicity in magazines and 
newspapers. “It’s true that God gave me a perfect face and 
body, but I think of this face and this body as my servants, 
my method of communicating my gifts to the public. I am, first 
of all, a serious actress. I realize every moment that it is a 
gallant and glamorous thing to exhibit one’s self selflessly, as 
it were. Perhaps, after that, at the risk of sounding old- 
fashioned, you might say that I am—a lady.” Miss Eden was 
nearly six feet tall, with green eyes and—as every civilized per- 
son in the world was aware—chartreuse hair. Its original color 
had been a dirty blonde, but quite early in Miss Eden’s career, 
before majesty had set in, Mr. Irving Blatt had advised dyeing 
it to its present famous shade. It was worn loose and thick, 
in a cascade of carefully untrained waves to the almost as 
famous shoulders. Miss Eden’s appearance had undergone 
other changes. Her nose had been shortened one-sixteenth of 
an inch, her teeth had been transformed into glistening and 
virtually undivided rows of porcelain, her lips had been sten- 
ciled into four meeting curves, her natural eyebrows had been 
replaced by Oriental pencil-lines that disappeared into the 
chartreuse hair at the temples. Her body was so pummeled and 
reshaped and contained by various arts and crafts that it lent 
itself readily to the rather impersonal role she assigned it. 
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“Other girls have good figures,” said Miss Eden when com- 
municating to her public, “so there’s nothing to boast about 
in my own proportions, which are thirty-nine, twenty-one, 
thirty-four. My mummy and daddy used to tease me about 
my height—I was always extremely sensitive about it as a 
child, until I learned how glorious it is to be tall—and for a 
while I was a genuine ugly duckling. Perhaps this was all for 
the best, as it taught me to be self-conscious, to be constantly 
trying to improve myself, and most of all, I concentrated on 
my truly important assets—my talent, my upbringing and my 
mentality.” Miss Eden wrote a monthly column for one of 
the women’s magazines called “Provincial Lady in Hollywood,” 
and, since she was more firmly entrenched in the public mind 
than the original Provincial Lady, no one questioned her right 
to the title. Actually, Mr. Blatt’s cousin wrote the column, 
but the ideas were all Miss Eden’s. She adored discovering 
“other talent” and was partial to books about cripples, deaf- 
mutes and the mentally retarded, or translations from almost 
any language other than her own. 

She was kind to other actresses, particularly the young 
ladies of the New York stage. “I adore watching Lelia Pratt,” 
she wrote. “Her face is poetry in motion, her gestures are the 
awkward, painful motions of all adolescent longing. When 
she is ugly, she is beautifully ugly. Oh, how I wish that I were 
ugly. To be merely physically lovely is to be damned. I am 
constantly misunderstood . . .” and so on, into her own dis- 
satisfactions. 

Peri Eden’s preoccupation with the homespun little written 
word and pretentiously ugly unsuccessful young actresses made 
her a popular figure in areas where movie stars had not dared 
to tread before. “Why, Peri Eden is real,” said a British play- 
wright, visiting Hollywood for a six-week stay for which he 
was paid one hundred thousand dollars. “It is well-nigh in- 
credible to find in that city of large salads and small souls a 
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legitimate intellectual, masquerading as a beauty, adored by 
the masses, but retaining vast integrity and generosity.” 

Naturally, Peri Eden avoided the usual publicity gam- 
bits. She never made personal appearances in connection with 
her movies, she had an iron-clad rule against benefits, and had 
this been any ordinary store she would have scorned the notion 
of being its first customer. But Mr. Galivant had told Mr. Leahy 
to tell Mr. Blatt to tell Miss Eden that this was an equally daring 
departure for Galivant stores. Never had there been any hoop-la 
for a Galivant opening. This was not a cheap stunt, it was a 
meeting of the most beautiful, expensive store in the world and 
the most beautiful, expensive girl in the world. 

And so, on the Monday before Thanksgiving, 1951, the 
fifteen Galivant directors waited nervously, ankle-deep in beige 
carpet, for Miss Eden to be whisked in through the executives’ 
entrance. The crowd outside was noisy, the weather was damp 
and chilly, the time was growing short. Eleven o’clock was 
the promised hour; it was now ten fifty-five. P. G. Galivant 
kept his eye on the antique gold clock over the jewelry counter, 
wondering if he had time to go to the men’s room. Sam Pier- 
son kept swallowing. He had been secretly in love with Peri 
Eden for years and he was allowing himself a few choice 
fantasies . . . At eleven-one, a littke woman in a dark mink 
coat scurried through the corridor, like Puss-In-Boots warning 
of the coming of the Marquis of Carabas. “She’s here, she’s 
here now,” cried the little woman, and the directors came to 
attention. Another woman, also plain, followed, and then 
two men. Then a maid, then a photographer (a personal 
photographer), then Mr. Irving Blatt and then—Peri Eden. 
Sam Pierson nearly fainted. P. G. Galivant leaned toward the 
vision and extended his hand, then changed his mind in a 
split second and took Miss Eden’s protected hand in his own 
and kissed the back of her white kid glove. “Miss Eden,” he 
breathed rapturously. “Mr. Galivant,” she returned. She lifted 
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and lowered eyelashes that must have weighed a pound col- 
lectively. “Such a pleasure to be here.” 

The opening was a mad success. Dozens of reporters and 
photographers covered the charming tableau of P. G. spread- 
ing the fifteen thousand dollar mink coat on the carpet, and 
Miss Eden stroking it pleasurably. Then she removed her own 
royal pastel mink coat and slipped on the new one. She drew 
it together in front of her, let it fall open, and parted her lips 
in the world’s best-known smile. The crowd adored it, they 
besieged her for autographs, but she shook her finger at them 
as if they were so many naughty children—for it was an Eden 
rule never to sign an autograph—and allowed Mr. Blatt to 
spirit her away into the executive suite on the third floor, 
where she had four fingers of Irish whiskey. “You were mag- 
nifique,” said Mr. Blatt. “Who’s that cute one with the 
mustache?” inquired Miss Eden. 

“Just one of the bosses. Some regular big businessman 
type. What do you want to know for?” 

“I think American business is the most fascinating game 
in the world,” said Miss Eden, but she relaxed. “Irving,” she 
said, “rub my foot. I think I got frostbite.” 


There was a fantastic amount of merchandise sold that 
first day. Four more mink coats, just like Miss Eden’s, were 
ordered. One woman wanted to buy the royal pastel mink 
that Miss Eden had let slither to the floor, but Mr. Herlihy 
picked it up quickly and hung it in a stock room. Each woman 
customer was given a small orchid corsage and each man was 
given a silver Zippo lighter. People took their children into 
the new Galivant Pigwidgeon Room and bought them dresses 
for twenty dollars (sizes 1 through 6 X) and suits for thirty 
dollars (Eton jacket and short pants, same sizes). Jewelry was 
not for sale, it was to be ordered from a famous Chicago 
jeweler, but the display pieces could have been sold a dozen 
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times over. The Galivant Rumpus Room, fitted out with odd 
objects in chrome, silver or, in some instances, solid gold, was 
mobbed by customers seeking to buy bar stools, ice-buckets, 
wall plaques, captain’s wheels and chairs and tables, glassware 
and other ornamentation. The House of Tomorrow, on the 
second floor, featuring exclusively designed bedroom fittings, 
objets d’art for upper-echelon living rooms and materials 
starting at five dollars per yard, sold out almost everything 
on the floor and was swamped with orders. 

“We're in the money,” sang Sam Pierson out loud, gaily, 
toP.G. 

P. G. grinned and nodded. “Beyond our wildest dreams,” 
he said. At this exact moment, a wiry little leprechaun with 
red hair and blue eyes touched the Galivant elbow. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the little fellow, and P. G. bent 
graciously to accept further congratulations. “Are you Mr. 
P. G. Galivant?” 

“T am, sir.” P. G. cocked his head, indicating readiness to 
sign a book or direct another happy consumer to the House 
of Tomorrow. 

“Then this is for you, sir.” And Brooks T. Brooks, who 
had been living for this moment since the first week in June, 
tapped the elbow of a large man beside him, and the large 
man handed P. G. Galivant a summons and complaint in a 
stockholder’s action, seeking to enjoin operation of the Gali- 
vant Stock Option Plan. 


Lafayette Adams and Carl Newhouse prepared to fly to 
Cleveland at once. They each went home briefly to bid a wife 
farewell, then met at the airport that night. They would be in 
their Cleveland attorney’s offices in the morning. 
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PART III | DECLINE & FALL 


CHAPTER 20 


THE FIRM RETAINED in Cleveland by Adams, Tree, Potter & 
Harrigan was named Bailey, Reed & Reid. Mr. Arthur Bailey 
and Mr. Symes Reid were delighted to take on the job. They 
knew Judge Parton, of the Federal District Court in Cleveland, 
very well indeed and promptly advised against making a 
motion to dismiss the complaint. It seemed the Judge disliked 
any preliminary rulings. 

Arthur Bailey and Symes Reid had the physical outlines 
of an old-time vaudeville team: Bailey the tall, skinny guy and 
Reid the short, fat one who hits his partner with the folded 
newspaper. Their conduct at law was quite different. Arthur 
Bailey, apart from the two serious drinking bouts he enjoyed 
every year in the spring and in the fall, was a hardworking, 
goodlooking man in his early fifties, slower than Lafe and Carl 
to grasp a point but ten times more stubborn. Symes Reid 
followed everything his partner did with grave attention and 
openly worshiped Bailey. 

They advised, too, against moving to have the case tried 
in New York (Judge Parton and his crotchets, again) and 
agreed to ask for extensions of the time to serve an answer, 
which was ordinarily twenty days. Lafe was affable and con- 
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fident; he liked Bailey and Reid and felt immediately at home 
with them. Bailey’s grandfather had been a classmate of his 
own grandfather at Harvard. 

That same afternoon, Lafe, Carl, P. G. Galivant and Sam 
Pierson went back to New York together on the train. P. G.’s 
gala mood was shattered; he sulked and frowned and barked. 
Sam Pierson was upset but still partially haunted by day- 
dreams pleasantly featuring Peri Eden. 

They sat in the club car, nursing an after-lunch brandy, 
and Lafe remarked how much he was impressed by Bailey and 
Reid. “They’re our sort of people,” he said. 

“The hell with that,” said P. G., swirling his brandy around 
madly and then polishing off a good bit of it. “What I want to 
know is, what happens now?” 

Lafe looked offended at this exhibition of bad manners, 
so Carl took over. 

“Well, we’re asking for an extension of time to serve an 
answer, so let’s say we'll serve that in February or March 
1952. Then the plaintiff's lawyers will take the depositions of 
your directors . . . maybe that will drag on until fall, we can’t 
tell. In the meantime, we may be helped if there are cases 
started against other companies—the others who adopted these 
plans. See how they make out. Anyway, we'll prepare the 
directors for the examinations before trial. Lord knows when 
Parton will get to the case . .. maybe a couple of years.” 

“God damn it,” said P. G. Galivant. “Time. Money. Waste. 
Damn it.” 

“However,” said Carl, “I frankly don’t think they have a 
chance. We'll win.” 

P. G. looked at him sharply. “Indeed we'd better,” he said. 
“Just remember that. Win.” 

“Well, now, P. G.,” said Lafe easily, “stop acting like a 
dictator or something. We'll probably win. Maybe the guy 
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will drop the case. Who knows? But we'll do our best. You 
know that.” 

“All I know,” said P. G., as Sam Pierson nodded absently, 
his mind temporarily elsewhere, “is that you people told us 
the plan was okay. The stockholders agreed. The Galivant 
Company is not going to be made a fool of. For God’s sake, if 
we couldn’t have a stock option plan, why the hell didn’t we 
do something else? This will put us years behind, if Carl is 
right, if it’s going to drag on and on. I hate lawsuits. My 
father would turn over in his grave if he knew about this, and 
I don’t blame him. He hated courts and he hated lawyers and 
—well, you’d better win this case.” And P. G. glared first at 
Lafe and then at Carl and then took up a copy of Life and 
sulked the rest of the way home. 

Carl took an early train to Elysia and found Janet in the 
kitchen, looking over supermarket prices of turkey. “Oh, I’m 
so glad you’re home,” she said. “Shall we invite the Stewarts 
for Thanksgiving dinner?” 

Carl shook his head. “I feel like ignoring Thanksgiving 
this year,” he said. “Brooks T. Brooks versus the Galivant 
Company. Federal District Court. Ohio. You know some- 
thing?” 

Janet shook her head. 

“You're going to get sick and tired of hearing those words. 
Something tells me this case is going to go on. We'll be a 
distinguished middle-aged unemployed lawyer and wife when 
it’s over, if we don’t win. We’ve got our orders. The old man 
said to get in there and fight. He meant that. He’s probably 
looking up the telephone number of White & Case or Root, 
Ballantine right now. It is a mess.” 

Janet murmured something sympathetic. 

“There'll be so damn much research. Then preparing the 
defense. We'll have to get factual comparisons of money paid 
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to Galivant directors as opposed to men in other companies 
pee Olea 

“Won’t you be able to get a lot of help, though? The other 
men in your firm?” 

Carl sighed. “Yeah,” he said. “That’s what I’m afraid of.” 

And when a firm conference was called the following 
morning, Carl’s doubts were nourished into beginning fears. 
Oliver Tree, looking blandly around the big table, remarked, 
“I thought you said, Carl, that if we had a tie-down provision 
the plan would be okay. You must have slipped somewhere, 
fella.” 

Frank Harrigan spoke earnestly to Lafe. “Say, why 
shouldn’t we try this case? Let’s show Galivant what we can 
do in that Federal District Court. Trent can prepare the case 
—there isn’t anybody in the world more thorough, and 
Carl can run down some of the legal points. But you and I 
can try it, Lafe, what do you say?” 

Trent Potter joined in. “It’s an open and shut matter. It’s 
another strike suit, that’s all. Some joker looking for a com- 
pany to buy his shares at fancy prices. Let’s not overestimate 
it, men.” 

Carl said nothing. Ed Stewart said, “Well, there goes the 
retainer. I never did think these plans were valid. We should 
have told them so. Boy, oh, boy—the first big action against 
Galivant, and over something we did for them. There goes 
the fat old retainer!” 

“Oh, come, come,” said Lafe. “It isn’t that dramatic. But 
we are up against a dangerous crowd. Brooks’ lawyers are 
Mahoney, Doyle & Gorman. They’re a hard-hitting bunch. 
And they’ve got a reputation with railroads and banks that 
they wouldn’t want to injure, so they must figure they can win. 
Or at least put up a good show. P. G. feels very strongly about 
this, wouldn’t you say, Carl?” 

Frank looked quickly at Carl, who replied, “Yes. He sure 
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does.” Then Frank glanced at Oliver Tree, who, as though this 
matter had been very recently discussed, said, “If you ask me, 
it’s just a little mistake Carl made, and it’s being made into a 
mountain. A molehill into a mountain. J don’t attach much 
significance to this matter.” 

Frank nodded. Trent nodded. Ed Stewart mumbled some- 
thing further about the retainer. 

“Well,” said Lafe, “there’s one good thing about it. I 
thoroughly enjoyed meeting Arthur Bailey. He’s a fine chap. 
Reid is, too. I think you fellows will like working with them.” 

The four older men went out together, and Ed stopped 
Carl. “Let’s have lunch alone,” he whispered, and Carl envi- 
sioned three double Scotches. Ed waggled his head. “We'll 
celebrate. We'll have a real wake.” 


Well, if you’d told me that grown men could go around 
acting like babies all the hours they’re awake, I wouldn’t have 
believed it, Doll mumbled to herself as she put the finishing 
touches on a crib blanket she was crocheting for the third 
grandchild. She wasn’t as quick as she used to be with the 
needle, now that her fingers got so puffy and stiff at times 
with arthritis, or whatever it was supposed to be, and it made 
her angry to be wasting time. Six, seven years ago she’d have 
had that little blanket finished before you could say Jack 
Robinson, but lately—oh, the truth was that the years were 
coming slowly into place and exactly, like the stitches in the 
blanket. She got up creakingly from her chair and went into 
the dining-room to turn up the thermostat. She could never 
make the silly thing work right. Automatic, it was supposed 
to be, but some of the rooms upstairs got hot as a steam bath 
while the downstairs rooms were freezing cold, and the man 
from the furnace-oil company had told her to keep all the 
radiators turned on to balance the flow of heat properly. Well, 
indeed, and let him listen to the banging of the pipes in the 
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bedroom or sleep while the air got all dry and hot so you 
woke up every morning with a sore throat, and if not that, 
why you could just as leave shiver yourself into your grave. In 
the old days, before they'd moved into this house with all its 
electric this and automatic that they'd had a nice, reliable, 
regular furnace. Every morning Frank had gone down to fix it 
and start the thing up, as it were, and soon the house would 
be comfortable and you didn’t have to go jiggling that little 
hook on a little square clock thing that you couldn’t see so 
well with or without glasses. But that was the whole point: 
everything was changing. Not a thing in Doll’s life was the way 
it had been, except in being together with Frank, thank the 
Lord, but even that was getting to be aging and sickening 
sometimes, the way he carried on about what was going on at 
the firm. It sounded as though all they ever did was whisper 
and gabble about one another. Himself and Oliver and Trent 
on one side, and the little boys on the other, Carl and Ed, the 
two innocents. Nobody knew where Dudley McNeill and 
Fancy-pants Johnson stood, whatever difference it made, and 
as far as Doll could make it out, some of the days Ed Stewart 
would shift around and be buddies with Oliver and then the 
next minute looking at him out of the corners of his eyes, the 
way he did, that sly, mean kind of expression. 

That had been a nice dinner last week. First of all, the 
butcher must have saved a piece of meat that his cat had re- 
fused, it was tougher than leather and it was enough to give a 
person indigestion for weeks. And during that dinner, with the 
meat tough and the potatoes over-fried because Frank had 
stopped for a drink with Trent, and had got to weeping on 
each other’s shoulders, Frank had kept on and on about it all. 
To listen to him you’d think Carl Newhouse was Lucifer him- 
self, wicked and proud and sinful. 

Oh, yes, Frank had said, eating more of those greasy 
potatoes than would do him any good, and what about that taxi 
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incident? What was that, Doll had asked, feeling her stomach 
making a howl and an uproar about the overcooked food, what 
had that been? Oh, nothing, Frank had gone on, chewing like 
a rubber-faced clown. Just that during the morning Carl and 
Lafe had been going out the same time he was, and they had 
dropped him at magistrate’s court on a case involving fifty 
dollars whilst they had driven way downtown to have a con- 
ference at some Wall Street man’s office concerning that case. 
That case. A little man in Ohio gets his wind up about some- 
thing and six grown men are thrown into a fit. Here it was a 
new year, 1952, and they had just done something Frank 
called getting an answer in, and Frank had had precious little 
to do with it. Of course, that was his main complaint, not 
being in on everything. He couldn’t stand going down to 
magistrate’s court while the others were meeting with some- 
body important. Like the time—when was it—ten, fifteen 
years ago, long before the younger men had been around. He 
had asked Lafayette Adams then why he couldn’t work on 
Galivant matters, on the pension plans and that kind of thing, 
and Lafayette had jollied him along and teased him but had 
made it perfectly clear that it wasn’t to be. Why? Frank had 
kept asking, why? and he’d gotten himself into such a state 
about it (but not in front of Mr. Adams, you could be sure, 
nothing but sweetness and laughter with Mr. Adams, save the 
grousing for old Doll when he got home every night, that was 
his motto) that he’d had to go to a doctor. And the doctor had 
told him then there was nothing the matter with him, nothing 
at all, but to stop worrying himself into a nervous state. And 
for months after that Frank had been a terror to live with. Let 
anybody refer to some matter at the company that he didn’t 
know about and he’d be off again. Couldn’t stand not being 
right there. When it came right down to it, Doll didn’t know 
why Mr. Adams had been so sure Frank couldn’t do the 
work. Perhaps he hadn’t gone to one of the fancy law schools 
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or perhaps he hadn’t read as much as some other men might 
have, but he had a good brain. Frank had a point, there. But 
to worry so much and make his own hell on earth over some- 
thing that couldn’t be fixed . . . what black days those had 
been. 

And last month, there had been something else upsetting 
him. Time sheets. All Doll had ever known about that was 
something about all lawyers having to make out time sheets 
to fix charges for the clients. Frank always put down eight or 
nine hours of work a day on his. Well, it seemed that Carl 
and Dudley McNeill were marking down six hours each, and 
Frank had said to them, why the six hours when I put down 
eight or nine? And Carl had answered in a fresh kind of way, 
well, maybe you put nine hours down, but if you’re being 
honest about it and figuring out your lunch hours and the 
time devoted to personal matters and so on and so forth it 
would come to six or seven at most. And hadn’t Frank blown 
up at that. Not at Carl, of course, oh, no. He’d just nodded at 
Carl and made a little face, but home to Doll and bark, bark, 
bark. What does he think I am, who does he think he is, who 
am I to be treated this way, are they trying to ease me out of 
the firm, what kind of talk is that, blah, blah, blah. And an- 
other ruined dinner. 

Also you never caught Frank telling any of that to the 
children. Let Billy or Terence come over with the girls or 
with those sweet lovely babies and Frank would be the charm 
boy again. Oh, things are grand at the office, he’d say. We’re 
in the midst of a very big case now, and it’s going to be quite 
a job, but we’re up to it and it will be a challenge. And two 
minutes after the door closed behind them, the smile would 
get wiped off and the big eyes and the sad droop would 
come back to his face and Doll would hear some more about 
how cruel everybody was. 


The same day Frank had had the argument about the time 
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sheets with Carl, there had been another thing, too. Mr. 
Galivant himself and his shadow Mr. Pierson had dropped 
into the office, very important and bustling, and right off 
they’d gone into the conference room with Lafayette Adams 
and Carl. Nobody else asked. And a couple of times, when 
Lafayette had been called away, and one of the Galivant men 
came over he’d see Carl alone. That upstart. 

And the worst thing lately had been the Florida trip. It 
seemed that a Galivant store in Florida had had some little 
matter come up, just a trifle, and Frank had said that ordi- 
narily they'd have sent one of the younger men down to see 
about it. But both younger men were doing something else, 
Dudley McNeill had had the virus, Ed Stewart was busy—so 
Trent and Frank had called Carl in and said to him, Now, 
Carl, this isn’t something you should be doing, you under- 
stand, but there’s no one else here now and naturally we can’t 
take the time, so please fly down to Florida and see about 
this matter. And Master Newhouse had gotten way up on his 
high horse and he had looked them all in the eye and said, 
I don’t think I should. This case against Galivant is just start- 
ing and I’m doing this and that and suppose Mr. Galivant 
wants me over there? He’ll be furious if ’m not around. So I 
don’t think I better go. And Trent had gotten so mad at the 
boy—not such a boy any more, in his thirties now, after all— 
that he had near bust a blood vessel. And who went to Florida? 
Why, it was all settled when one of the little men got back 
from wherever it was they’d sent him and off he trundled down 
South and the crisis was over. Over everywhere except in 
Francis Harrigan’s head, of course. Things never just went 
in and out of that head, they went in, got a ride on the Cathe- 
rine wheel, got three more free rides, stopped for a sandwich 
and rode all over again. Just mention Florida to Frank, and 
you’d wish you hadn’t. He was still stewing about it, even this 
morning when he went off to work, he’d gabbled something 
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about well this is a cold winter maybe we should all be in 
Florida instead of acting like it was Siberia, and then the 
breakfast went to waste and he went into New York with 
nothing but a half piece of cold toast in his stomach and a 
sip of coffee. 

Now Doll was real sorry herself at the way she had blown 
her top at Janet Newhouse at the fierce dance last August; that 
hadn’t been nice or ladylike or polite. And yet there you were, 
you had no control over such matters. Justice and right are 
all very nice, and everybody knows what the correct way to 
act is, but that’s all outside of ourselves. As soon as you be- 
come such a part and parcel of a matter, and your man is 
weeping and wailing and keening all over the night and the 
house and running himself into an early grave, then the mat- 
ter changes you, too. You can’t laugh it off and say, well, now, 
let’s not fight and everybody be kind friends. No, there was 
more than that, there was all the underwater stuff that trickled 
into you and had been getting at you over the years whether 
you admitted it or not, and if your husband was miserable 
and feeling the world was against him, then you felt that way 
too with the people who were responsible. That’s the way 
things were, more’s the pity, for the firm was always so nice 
and sweet and friendly before they’d started getting big ideas 
about getting Carl Newhouse in. And the worst thing, the 
real worst thing, was this old horror of a case that might leave 
them all in the soup. 

Doll smoothed out the little blue blanket and looked at 
its wondrous even stitches, admiring her own ability to do her 
work while her mind was so occupied with other things. That 
Ohio fellow. Why didn’t he stay home and mind his own busi- 
ness and leave decent people alone? Who did he think he was, 
with his double-barreled name and his little shares of stock? 
Why did he have so much power, throwing all these grown 
men into a swivet and a sweat over his goings-on? Ah, well, 
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that was the way of it: a pebble thrown into a brook and 
that kind of thing. Too bad, too bad, and all Doll could do 
now was to listen patiently and nod and smile and kiss her 
husband and try not to overcook the food and put that much 
more of a burden on his poor overloaded soul. 
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CHAPTER 21 


IN THE SPRING of 1952 Carl prepared for the depositions. 
The plaintiff had stated this as his reason for wanting to ex- 
amine all fifteen Galivant directors: if the options should be 
valid—and he claimed of course that they were not, because 
there was no consideration for granting them—they constituted 
excessive compensation for directors when taken together with 
other remuneration. Brooks’ lawyers, Mahoney, Doyle & Gor- 
man, wanted to probe into the duties of each director, estab- 
lish that each was handsomely paid, and also that not one of 
them had ever thought of leaving the company, so why give 
them “incentive” to stay? 

Carl decided to get up a list of about one hundred and 
fifty questions to equip the directors for these examinations. 
It would look bad for the Galivant men if in their answers they 
gave the impression of being coached; at the same time, there 
were some borderline questions and answers that had to be 
prepared for. The plaintiff served notice in May that he would 
take the depositions of the directors—adding that since it was 
so close to summer, why not wait until fall to get started. 

P. G. was against this at first; he was fretful and anxious 
and in a hurry to get the case disposed of. But Lafayette 
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Adams pointed out that similar cases had been started else- 
where; it might be wise to play along and see what these deci- 
sions were. In Delaware, actions had been brought against 
Commercial Investment Trust, Heyden Chemical, and Cali- 
fornia Eastern Airways. In New Jersey a stockholder action 
had been brought against Standard Oil of New Jersey. It was, 
apparently, a busy season for people in Brooks T. Brooks’ 
line of work. 

At this time the firm of Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan 
decided that they needed an extra younger man. Usually all 
the partners were consulted before anyone was definitely 
hired. The young man was brought before each, to be stared at 
by Lafe, cross-examined by Trent and Frank, ignored by 
Oliver (unless the acolyte happened to fall into one of the un- 
knowable categories that awakened the interest of Tree), and 
treated more or less reasonably by Carl and Ed. 

Carl, coming back to the office after lunch with Sam 
Pierson, heard the sound of laughter in the conference room. 
This was extraordinary. He opened the door and saw Trent, 
Frank and Oliver clapping a young man affectionately on the 
shoulders and—Carl said later to Janet—patently adoring 
him. “Oh, hello, Carl,” said Oliver in surprise, as though Carl 
were the last person he ever expected to see in that conference 
room, “this is the new man, Trumbull Parmelee.” 

Lafe and Ed were both at the Galivant offices, and Carl’s 
first reaction was that this was a rather highhanded move. Why 
would these three hire a young man without consulting the 
senior partner and two younger ones? He shook hands with 
Mr. Parmelee, who graciously gave his pink, well-manicured 
hand as though it were an expensive little present, and mum- 
bled something about being happy to know Mr. Parmelee was 
going to be with them. Mr. Parmelee replied in a fruity, 
equally well-cared-for baritone that he had not quite made 
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up his mind, but would be letting them know in a day or two. 
Then the elegant young man bade each a pleasant good- 
bye and allowed himself to be shown out by the three wor- 
shipers. 

They came back to Carl’s office after Trumbull Parmelee 
had presumably been made comfortable in the elevator. “Isn’t 
he grand,” said Frank, rubbing his hands. “An absolutely 
charming young man.” This remark was so out of character 
that Carl simply stared. Oliver took up the eulogy: “He knows 
everybody. His grandfather was a friend of August Belmont 
and his great-grandfather was a friend of somebody else’s, or 
maybe it was the great-grandfather that knew Belmont. Any- 
way, he is a find.” 

“Rare man,” said Trent, not looking at Carl. He seldom 
looked at Carl these days. “He’s the sort we want. Not one of 
these upstart boys. He has a fine background. A really unusual 
one. His aunt is a duchess.” 

“But did you take him on? I mean, don’t you think Mr. 
Adams and Ed should see him?” asked Carl, in what he tried 
to make an even voice. 

Trent said nothing. Oliver looked blankly at Carl. “Well. 
I mean. We’re terribly fortunate, I think, that this young man 
didn’t go straight to Cravath or Sullivan & Cromwell. I think 
we’ re—” 

“Why?” said Carl. “If he’s so special, why didn’t he go 
straight to Cravath or Sullivan & Cromwell?” 

“He likes a small firm,” said Frank promptly. “He doesn’t 
want to get in the hurly-burly of a big firm. He’d rather be 
with a small but good firm.” 

“Well,” said Carl, picking at a few pencils and rolling 
them around on his desk, “is he Law Review?” 

“Frankly,” said Trent, “we didn’t ask him. Good Lord.” 

“But we need somebody who can help with the research 
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on this case,” said Carl patiently. ““There’s so much to be done. 
And we have to keep following up the other stockholder 
actions that have been started in connected with stock option 
plans . . . we need somebody terribly sharp and keen and—” 

“Sharp,” said Trent. “Keen. Those are words I dislike. I 
may be wrong, but they signify something unpleasant to me. 
I prefer breeding any time.” Frank nodded. 

“Anyway,” said Oliver crossly, “you keep harping on that 
damn case. You’d think it was the only thing in the world 
that mattered. It’s not so important as all that, you know.” 

Carl felt his anger rise. He took a deep breath. He made 
a little grimace of acceptance and waited for his partners to 
leave his office. Then he called Ed, over at the company, and 
told him about Trumbull Parmelee. Ed was cautious. It was 
all right for him to talk, he said, but he didn’t know who 
might be listening in (which was followed by a sharp noise 
authored by Miss Durand). Anyway, maybe the guy was 
good. Carl shouldn’t be so impetuous. Carl shouldn’t feel so 
put upon. Carl should bide his time. 

Carl swore and hung up. He was beginning to realize that 
in the cold war which had definitely begun, his own position 
was increasingly one of isolation. Not that Ed was against 
him; on the contrary, Ed Stewart had a great deal of integrity 
and would never do anything to hurt Carl (or so Carl hoped); 
but Ed was so isolated on his own level and lived all his life, 
with his good job and beautiful wife and nice children, in such 
neurotic insularity that he was totally unreliable as an ally. 
After a royal lunch or on unexpected occasions, he might 
stand up for Carl and speak up to the others, but on a day-to- 
day plane, which was the most exasperating and difficult, he 
was not to be depended upon. 


It’ll make a man of me, Carl told himself grimly. A crazy 
man, possibly, but a man. 
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In three days Oliver Tree received a letter from Trumbull 
Parmelee. It was beautifully typed, but he had forgotten to 
sign it. It indicated Trumbull Parmelee’s pleasure at having 
met everyone, and his liking of the firm as a whole, but it 
stated Mr. Parmelee’s thought that he might be happier going 
off to the Riviera to visit friends for a while. If, on his return, 
they still needed someone, they might get together, provided, 
of course, that they would be willing to increase the rather 
laughably small salary they had mentioned in their little chat. 

“What a pity,” said Oliver, shaking his head in a rather 
puzzled fashion. “What a shame. Perhaps in the fall we 
might arrange to give him a little more, if he’s still avail- 
able.” 

“Not out of our percentages,” said Ed suddenly. It was one 
of his good days. Carl backed him up. “I can’t spare anything, 
either,” he said. 

Oliver looked lofty. “Naturally,” he said, “any increase 
would come out of the pockets of Mr. Adams and myself. And 
pethaps Trent and Frank.” Frank opened his eyes wide and 
started to speak, then changed his mind and shrugged. 

“Ah, well,” he said. “Perhaps he was a bit rich for our 
thin old blood.” 

Carl reported this to Janet. As he told her the story he 
found himself emphasizing not so much the absurd young 
man but Trent’s growing coldness. “He hates me,” Carl said, 
wonderingly. “He really can’t stand the sight of me. Why? 
What did I do?” 

“You can’t tell,” said Janet. She frowned. “Do you re- 
member Lily Bliss?” 

“Certainly not,” said Carl. They were together in the liv- 
ing room, and the boys had been finally quieted down. He 
put his feet up on the coffee table. “There’s no such name.” 

“Yes, there is,” said Janet. “She was a friend of my boss 
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on the Gesta Romanorum. Don’t you remember? She was this 
nice, kind of eccentric lady who took such an interest in me? 
She took me to lunch at the Chambord.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Carl. “It’s more than I ever did. Yes, I do 
remember. What about her?” 

“Well,” said Janet, “that was the funny thing. I never 
knew. Or not until last week. I meant to tell you about it, but 
you were all full of ‘Would you ever leave this darlin’ com- 
pany, Mr. Herlihy?’ and ‘Aren’t you happy here, Mr. Ruther- 
ford?’ Anyway, after we had lunch a few times, in 1946, 
when we were still in the apartment, she cut me dead. Never 
called me again, and the once after that she came into the 
office she looked right through me. She was working for a big 
advertising agency and she had this marvelous job—and 
then she disappeared. Nobody knew what happened to her. A 
few years later, she turned up again on a magazine and I 
called her. She hung up on me. I tried again and I said, all 
sort of innocent, which I was, and pleading, “But what did I 
do?’, and she just said, “You know what you did,’ and that 
was the end of that.” 

“Yes,” said Carl. “It all comes back to me. My interest is 
restored and blooming. What happened?” 

“Well, last week, when I was in town taking in some 
copy, I stopped at Saks, and there she was. Right in front of 
the perfume counter. I seized her and I said something about 
please not to torture me any longer, so she said okay, let’s 
have tea, and we did and she told me. And it is amazing. 
Rather scary, too, because it shows you never can figure out 
anything about anything... 

“It seems that after Lily and I had seen each other three 
times or so, you and I were at a party and we met this man 
who worked for the same agency she did. I'd forgotten all 
about it, and I’m sure you have, too. I chattered to him about 
Lily and her boss, who was quite a bastard, and I honestly 
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don’t remember any of the conversation. Except that my 
motives were above reproach. But this man turned out to be 
a viper, and went back to Lily’s boss and said I told him that 
Lily said the boss was a stinker, and so on. . . the upshot was, 
Lily was fired. She couldn’t get a job, traveled around for a 
while, had to take her little girl out of school—she’s a widow, 
you know—and all in all, she had every reason in the world 
to hate me—if I were guilty. She’s all over it now, and she’s 
working again—but how could I ever have figured the thing 
out? And what a terrible thing it was: a few idle words at a 
party and a woman’s life is all but ruined. So. . . maybe you 
did something you don’t know about. To Trent, I mean. 
Could you have passed some careless insult about his daugh- 
ter? Did you do anything to discredit you with Beatrice?” 
Janet shook her head. “It’s another mystery. I daresay life is 
full of them, but when things like the Lily Bliss incident hap- 
pen... how can you ever tell what dreadful damage you’ve 
done without meaning to?” 

Carl screwed up his face. “No. Damn it, I’m sure it’s 
nothing like that with Trent, or reasonably sure, anyway. As 
you say, nobody knows what might have been said or done 
unknowingly. It’s all part of this resentment they’re building 
up against me. I feel like a pariah. I’m thankful we’re so busy 
now, and will be for some time, on the Brooks matter—be- 
cause it’s getting worse every day. They simply have it in 
for me.” 

Janet looked thoughtfully at her husband. Then she looked 
down at her own hands before she spoke. “Maybe,” she said, 
in a hushed little voice, “you’re imagining some of it. Not all. 
I certainly know they’ve been lousy at times. But I mean, the 
idea of such relentless persecution. It—it doesn’t seem quite 
legitimate.” 

Carl put out his cigarette and looked away. “No,” he said. 
‘I’ve been through that. I’ve bent over backwards to be 
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nice and to try and overlook what’s going on. But there’s not 
much use. Lafayette Adams is out of all this—he’s in his own 
world. So is my dubious ally, Ed. And Dudley and Leroy are 
unknown factors. But Trent and Oliver and Frank have it in 
for me. It’s as simple as that.” 

Janet looked as though she were going to cry. “You've 
been working so hard,” she began. 

Carl shook his head. “That’s good,” he said. “That’s the 
only good part of it.” 
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CHAPTER 22 


ELAINE POTTER HAD been home a year now. She spent her 
days going shopping with her mother, seeing a few girls she 
knew, going to an occasional matinee in town. Very few 
young men called on her, and those who did were screened 
carefully by Elaine’s father. There was, already, about her 
person the timeless aura of the obedient daughter, who would 
go away to summer or winter resorts with her parents, aging 
imperceptibly, being a middle-aged companion to both or to 
one when the other passed on. On the surface, Elaine was 
polite and deferential to her father. In her room was a desk 
drawer filled with primitive verse describing various forms of 
torture and death to be visited upon Nathaniel Trent Potter. 

The Potters’ maid came in to see Beatrice one Sunday 
morning when Beatrice was arranging flowers in the sunny 
living room. Trent and Beatrice had just returned from church. 
Trent was reading the Sunday papers. The maid coughed a 
little, and Beatrice turned graciously to her. “Yes, Mary?” 

“Mrs. Potter, I’m terribly sorry, but I'll have to leave. 
Without much notice, I’m afraid. I—if you don’t mind, that is 
—I’d like to leave tomorrow.” 

Beatrice put down her frog and an armful of lilies and 
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uttered a short, unconvincing laugh. “This is really incredible, 
Mary. How can you think of doing such a terrible thing? You 
know perfectly well that we’re having dinner guests Wednes- 
day, and my bridge ladies meet here Thursday. What do you 
mean, leaving tomorrow? What can you be thinking of?” 

The maid fixed her eyes on a point just north of Beatrice’s 
hair and said, “It’s my daughter. She—well, she hasn’t been 
just right lately, and she got into trouble. Please don’t ask me 
about it. I’ve got to be with her tomorrow and then I’m taking 
her away. I—” her voice broke and her gaze met Beatrice’s— 
“please, it isn’t easy for me. You don’t think I want to give up 
a good job, do you? I don’t have hardly any money saved up, 
I’m not rich, I have to work, but I know what’s right, and 
this all happened very sudden-like but it did happen and there 
isn’t a thing I can do because this friend of mine, we’re very 
lucky to know her, she’s fixing it so Beebee can see this here 
doctor tomorrow and then we're going away. I have to do it. 
I didn’t even mean to tell you that much, but I want to do 
what’s right, I don’t want to be unfair, and you’ve been nice to 
me and always paid my salary on time and things like that, 
so I don’t want to be unfair. But there’s nothing you can say or 
anybody, because my mind’s made up. Beebee needs me and 
Ive got to help her. So I'll leave tomorrow. I'll take the nine 
o’clock train, if it’s all right with you.” 

Trent put down the paper and said, “Better let me handle 
this.” Beatrice sat down in a chair. Trent pointed his finger at 
the maid. “I'll tell you this much. Not one penny of this week’s 
salary will you collect. Not a penny if you walk out of here 
tomorrow. Of course, if you’re willing to see my wife through 
the crisis this week, and be here for our guests, I’ll see that 
you're paid. But if you leave here without notice, not one 
penny. Is that clear?” 

The maid looked down at the floor. “Yes, sir. I can’t help 
it, sir. If you don’t want to pay me you don’t have to. But I’m 
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going. I—I just found this out. The telephone call before, 
when you were just walking in? Miss Elaine answered . . . 
it was for me. My friend fixed it so my daughter could see this 
man tomorrow, and there’s nothing I can do about it. I’m 
going.” 

“For one thing,” said Trent slowly, “you’re quite wrong. 
No doubt you think you’re being a good mother. But you’re 
not. If your daughter got into some sort of awful trouble, you 
couldn't have been a good mother. And to encourage her in 
this is proof that you’re not fit to care for her. So don’t fool 
yourself. You’re not being a good mother by walking out of 
here. You're not even being a decent person.” 

The maid said nothing. She waited. 

“You see?” Trent made a triumphant face. “You can’t 
argue it because it’s true. Did you ever hear of a good mother 
letting her daughter get into trouble? No. It doesn’t happen to 
good mothers.” 

Still the maid was silent. Trent grew furious, his personal 
doubts seemed to spur his anger beyond reason. “You won’t 
wait until tomorrow. You'll get out right now. Pack your 
things and leave this house. I don’t want persons of your type 
working here. It isn’t—moral. You leave a bad atmosphere. 
You're a weak, silly woman and you couldn’t take care of 
your daughter and she went bad and now you're taking it out 
on us. Well, get out now. Now!” 

The maid burst into tears. She stood there, weeping and 
not using her hands so the tears fell onto the carpet. 

“Get out of here,” Trent repeated. The maid left the 
room. Beatrice looked at her husband. He went back to his 
paper, his hands trembling a little. Beatrice frowned. It was 
unthinkable to call off her dinner party for Wednesday—but 
how could she be sure of getting a maid from the employment 
agency on such short notice? She bit her lip. Then she went to 
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“Blaine,” she called. In a few minutes Elaine came down. 
“What is it, mother?” 

“Elaine, Mary is leaving. I can’t discuss it with you. It’s 
just that she’s been very disloyal, and your father had to dis- 
charge her at once. Listen, darling. I don’t think I want to 
bother finding a maid for Wednesday. I like to pick and 
choose, and there just isn’t time. But I thought that if cook 
fixed a buffet dinner, you and I could see that everyone was all 
right, and we’ll manage between us. Will you help me?” 

“But Beth and I have tickets for “The King and  Wednes- 
day, mother. You know that. And I’ve been so anxious to see 
it. ’m not going to—” 

Beatrice went over to her daughter and patted her head. 
“Now, dear, I know you want to see the play. As a matter of 
fact, Ill tell you what we'll do. You give your ticket to one 
of the other girls, and I promise you that Daddy and I 
will take you to see it one night next week. Even if we have 
to pay those dreadful prices to a speculator. I promise you. 
Just let’s sort of rough it on Wednesday—you and I will both 
be hostesses and you can clear up the dishes later and it will 
be such a relief to me. Please, pretty please?” 

Elaine’s mouth tightened a little. “If you’re going to make 
me, I will,” she said. 

Trent started to put down his paper, then changed his 
mind. 

“Oh, darling, what a way to put it. Nobody’s making you 
do anything. Heavens, you'd think I was the sort of mother 
Mary is... no, dear. You tell me you want to help Daddy 
and me, and Ill be so happy. And we'll go in to dinner next 
week and see the play and have a glorious time, just the three 
of us. It'll be lots more fun than with Beth.” 


“Okay,” said Elaine. She walked idly around and smelled 
the lilies in the vase on a little table. 
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“Don’t touch them, sweet. I just finished arranging that 
bunch when the storm broke. That’s a good girl. Heavens, 
what a creature she is! What some people do to themselves!” 

“What’s the matter with her daughter?” asked Elaine in- 
nocently. She had overheard everything. 

“Oh, who knows? Some sort of dreadful trouble, the way 
those people fall into things. It isn’t any of our concern.” 

“Tll call Beth now,” said Elaine, after a minute. 

“Oh, that’s my sweet girl. Your daddy and I are so proud 
of you for wanting to help!” 

Elaine didn’t even hear her mother’s last words. She was 
busy picturing to herself a scene between the maid’s daughter 
and a handsome young man, and she winced with envy. 


However Dudley McNeill was lining himself up in the 
cold war, Stacey clung to Maria as firmly as ever. Janet 
thought—but then decided she was being over-imaginative— 
that occasionally Maria seemed impatient with Stacey. Cer- 
tainly they still saw each other every day and talked together 
in their private whimsy that hadn’t aged in the six years 
Janet had known them. Stacey was particularly embarrassing 
in her vocal efforts: she referred to a cocktail named a Mar- 
tooni, she said that matching earring-and-necklace sets were 
simply divoon, and sometimes when she greeted people she 
said “Howdy Doody” to them. It reminded Janet of unpleasant 
dates during her adolescence when her friends, seeking for 
sophistication, had embarked on futile flights of jocularity: 
“Hey, Janet, do you think sex is here to stay?” 

One afternoon in the summer of 1952 Stacey and Maria 
were coming home together from a meeting of the Garden 
Club. 

“What terrible time does Ed get home from the office these 
days?” asked Stacey. “It’s getting so we never have a chance 
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to unlax. Dudley missed dinner completely last night. I nearly 
funeralized him right then and there.” She stopped for a 
traffic light. Maria sighed. 

“It has been pretty bad lately. Ed’s been working a couple 
of nights a week—like the night I barged in on you for din- 
ner. You were such a thoughtful angel to take me in and feed 
me and the kids.” 

“Oh, pooh.” Stacey waved her hand and then put it back 
on the steering wheel. “Well, anyway. I was thinking. What is 
all this stuff about the depositions and the examinations and 
stuff like that there? I mean, is the case so important?” 

Maria frowned. “Ed thinks so. But Oliver doesn’t, ap- 
parently.” 

Stacey nodded. “Neither does Trent Potter. And I mean, 
after all. He ought to know just a thing or two, wouldn’t you 
think? Trent Potter ought to know just a teeny-weeny little 
bit more about law than Carl Newhouse.” She raised her eye- 
brows in Maria’s direction. “No?” 

Maria looked doubtful. “Honestly, I don’t know what to 
say. Ed seems to go along with Carl on the idea of this being 
a terribly big and crucial thing. Of course, it drags on and on 
and that’s a big fat bore. It'll probably be years before the 
thing gets to court, according to Ed. Gee, why can’t real law 
cases be like the ones in the movies and in books—somebody 
sues, presto, a big courtroom scene and somebody’s lawyer 
drinking poison to prove his client’s innocence—and then he 
goes outside to spit it up. Isn’t that a real movie? Or did I 
make that up?” 

“It’s the greatest plot I ever heard,” said Stacey. “I hope 
you made it up. We'll make a fortune. But seriously, cutie, 
seeing as how this is just a little old real-life drama and real 
cases drag on and on like you say and everybody is getting 
discombobulated and whiny—well, I’ve been wondering. I 
heard Dud say something. . .” 
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“What?” asked Maria, looking around at Stacey. 

Stacey rolled her eyes. “This is all gossip-type gossip— 
but apparently Trent and Oliver and Frank think Carl is mak- 
ing a holy nuisance of himself over this case. Acting like Mr. 
Big H. Shot and all that. Won’t listen to his elders, gets all 
stern and bossy about what’s to be done. And he goes around 
bustling back and forth to the company and won’t help any- 
body out in the office. I mean, after all, Adams, Tree, Potter & 
Harrigan does have other clients besides Galivant. I admit 
none of them are so shiny and rich with all that pretty money, 
but jeepers—nobody else ever acts like Galivant’s little right 
eye. The indispensable man. Dud says Trent says that they 
hardly see Carl any more. He’s always right in there pitching 
with the good old team in the principal’s office.” 

“Well,” said Maria, “I gather that Lafayette Adams is 
pretty het up about things, too. And he is the big brain, let’s 
face it. So—gee, I don’t know.” 

“How would you feel,” said Stacey, keeping her eyes on 
the road, “if this hassle came to a big head and it ended up 
with li’] Mr. Newhouse out in the cold?” 

Maria opened her mouth, then closed it. She thought for a 
moment. “Heck, do you think it will really come to that?” 

Stacey pursed her lips. “I don’t know. I just get a kind of 
inkling that the big three don’t go along with the way Carl is 
acting up—so-ooo maybe a house divided against itself and 
all that business . . . maybe they'll politely ask him to resign. 
Or, I don’t know. It may never come to that. It probably 
won’t. This will blow over. He just better get himself a little 
more humility. I mean that. And he might bring some home to 
his wife, too. Both of them act as though—” 

“Oh, Janet’s a peach,” said Maria automatically. “But 
back to the other thing—has Dudley really said anything 
hates ca 

“Nope. I just use the little noodle and put three and six 
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together. And like I say, it’s probably all tempest in teapot 
department. Or—if it does work out that Master Carl has 
gotten too big for his britches—well, it won’t break my little 
heart in bitsy pieces. Frankly speaking, I think the firm was 
nicer before he was in it.” 

Maria was shaking her head. “Stace—don’t talk like that. 
The firm is improving all the time, and Ed believes a lot of it 
is due to Carl. He once even told me he heard a rumor that 
the firm was going to lose the Galivant retainer until Carl 
came along. Maybe Carl is what’s been holding the thing to- 
gether and will please Heaven keep it together. Only they 
don’t give him credit for it. He’s a good guy. And I| think he 
must be a very smart lawyer. I know Ed thinks so. No, Stace. 
Don’t say that. It makes my blood run cold to hear you speak 
so blithely about everybody getting together to drive Carl out. 
It’s—it’s a horrible thought.” 

“Well, pardon me and my vulgar little tonsils,” said 
Stacey, and the subject was dropped. As the ladies bade each 
other goodbye there was a suggestion of a hint of a remote 
wisp of constraint between them. 
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CHAPTER 23 


THERE WAS VERY little chance of Miss Porter leaving the firm 
of Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan while it still existed. This 
was not due to loyalty, nor to sentiment, but to the peculiarly 
sedentary life pattern employed by Miss Porter: change was 
suspect, as was adventure in the smallest context. Year in, 
year out, partners in, partners out, crisis, calm, feast, famine, 
wealth, poverty or atomic disaster, Miss Porter—having chosen 
this spot as her own—would continue to appear early in the 
morning and leave at the appointed evening hour. The proverb 
“still waters run deep” was wasted on her. She was still and 
shallow, unchanged and unchanging. She heard rumors, she 
heard ultimata, she heard foolish words and wise or prophetic 
ones and hasty and ill-advised ones. In 1952, as in 1948, or 
in whatever orbit of inflexible space Miss Porter functioned, 
she did her work and she gave no whole, halves nor quarters. 
She was, sublimely and frighteningly, Miss Porter. 

On the other hand, Miss Clavering, like a leaf, trembled 
alike in despair, and joy, depending on the nature of her 
love. Miss Clavering had decided—not in any particular week 
in any specific month—that Mr. Harrigan was never going to 
seduce her. She became, understandably, a novice in a strict 
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and nearly blissful order. Her vows were binding, but her 
abstinence was equally dedicated. The adoration of Harrigan 
became over the years more spiritual and less impossible: 
often Miss Clavering achieved fulfillment in the exchange of a 
glance or the heartiness of a “good morning.” But there were 
dark days, when his surly nod or the thoughtless gesture pro- 
voked despair, to be balanced happily by his quick taking- 
off of glasses, a sudden turn of the head, the radiant smile, the 
spontaneous joke. One lived thus from moment to moment, 
absorbed, immolated, very nearly happy. 

Mrs. Lord occupied a very different world. She under- 
stood and ignored the majesty of Miss Porter, and she under- 
stood and despised the devotion of Miss Clavering. She knew 
Nathaniel Trent Potter and his inner torments better than his 
wife, but she never abused her knowledge. She was not inter- 
ested in Trent Potter. Miss Clavering’s subjugation to her 
lord was an act of peasantry; Mrs. Lord recognized her own 
power and her own objectivity. She still pursued her hobbies 
and enjoyed them. She performed her office duties with su- 
preme efficiency and dispatch. She achieved very little in the 
way of communication with her colleagues. She was, like Miss 
Porter and Miss Clavering, self-containedly content. 

Margaret Barron still threatened to quit. She was now 
beginning to take it seriously. She read the newspaper, looked 
at ads that mentioned pleasant working conditions and good 
sal. for exp. cong. legal steno. knowl. bkkpg. More than once 
she toyed with the (toy) idea of answering them, more than 
once she shrugged off the effort of doing so. The Messrs. 
Newhouse and Stewart, whom she liked personally, were—as 
bosses—no collective bargain, particularly when they had their 
bad days, which was often, but anybody known was better 
than anybody unknown. Torquemada, if you’d been in his 
employ for a while and knew his idiosyncrasies, was to be 
preferred to St. Francis cold. So Margaret Barron stayed on 
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at Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan, not for love but to eat and 
to retain her extraordinary state of non-dependence on an 
absurd world. 

Miss Durand threatened more often than Miss Barron; 
every week at least she stormed in to Mr. Tree’s office and 
said, “I’m through. This is the absolute, final end.” And 
every week she was placated (for Oliver enjoyed these ses- 
sions, looked forward to them as an exercise in charm, never 
knowing that the result was predestined: Miss Durand was 
hideously afraid of looking for another job) and returned in 
temporary peace of mind to her switchboard, to be increas- 
ingly irritated and vexed and provoked through the following 
week; then the scene was replayed and the characters spoke 
their roles gravely and without a sense of farce. 

Miss Doria remained for different reasons. She was not 
dissatisfied as the others were, who entertained doubts of 
their job. She was miserable at home, she enjoyed being in the 
office and hearing rumors of high life, as portrayed in restau- 
rants and bars paid for by Galivant executives. She loved 
working on Mr. Tree’s expense account. Every glittering item 
was balm to her Grand Concourse soul. She had dismissed 
several boyfriends (all in the ditchdigger category) and had 
rejected applicants who seemed unfit for splendor. Where the 
splendor was to come from or what tangible form it would 
take were unknown factors. In any case, none of the ridicu- 
lously young boys she knew could compare for worldly wis- 
dom and affluence to Mr. Tree. Sure, he was old, sure, he was 
fat and funny-looking, sure, he was dopey at times and for- 
getful. But he was better than them. 


Carl had never worked so hard in his life, nor had he 
used up so much of himself. There was the actual work in- 
volved: preparing directors for the examinations, working on 
factual memoranda and a history of the Galivant stores, re- 
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vealing how the directors had built up the company and had 
always acted in good faith, that comparable companies paid 
much greater remuneration. There were of course vast amounts 
of research involved. One of the younger men helped him 
(to Trent’s disgust: every time Trent summoned the young 
man and found him unavailable Trent stormed into Frank’s 
office, slamming the door and shutting himself in for hours) 
but there was still a frightening amount to be accomplished 
before the depositions would be taken. Then there was the 
emotional exhaustion, the atmosphere of conspiracy, if you 
wanted to descend to melodrama. Lafayette Adams seemed 
the only person in the office unaware of tension, the others 
moved around like slow-motion grotesques in a soupy fog. 
Carl worried about it and spent sleepless nights, which in turn 
contributed to his cycle of constant fatigue. 

“I don’t mind the work,” he told Janet fiercely, one eve- 
ning in September. “I like it, I do it well, I know what I’m 
doing. But I can’t live in an atmosphere of—dislike, mistrust, 
whatever it is they think they’re radiating.” 

“It must be horrible,” said Janet, and Carl noted grimly 
that underneath the genuine sympathy was a layer of con- 
descension, implying that he mustn’t imagine everybody was 
against him, do try to play nicely with the other children, dear, 
and don’t be touchy. 

Of course, he himself could see that he sounded like a 
martyr. Grown men don’t behave like children, particularly 
men associated with one of the largest retail organizations in 
the world. End of slogan. 

“Damn it,” he shouted, as angry for the moment at Janet 
as he was at everything else, “I’m not imagining it.” 

“I didn’t say you were.” Janet looked levelly at him. 

“No, but you—you were boiling over with it. I know!” 

“All Pm trying to do,” said Janet, patiently, “is to help 
you find out if maybe there isn’t one case you’ve exaggerated 
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—some one time that Trent was just being absent-minded, or 
Frank was doing five other things and didn’t remember to 
smile at you. You’re—” 

“No,” said Carl. “It’s as tangible as the questions I’m 
preparing for the directors. Do you know, they even minimize 
those. Trent and Frank assured me that the preparation is a 
waste of time. They simply don’t realize! Or, what’s probably 
more true—they won’t admit the importance of this case for 
the best reason of all. To admit it would be putting my work 
on a par with Lafe’s—and they won’t have that! I’m their 
junior and therefore anything I work on is minor league. It’s 
that insane jealousy. No one of them has ever worked on 
a matter of this sort either on his own or with Lafe. They hate 
the thought of me being up there! 

“But getting back to the case—suppose a director, say, 
Pierson or Rutherford, is on the stand and is asked, ‘What ex- 
actly were the profits per share last year?’ or ‘Just how many 
men are covered by the plan?’ Or suppose it’s something like, 
‘How many shares were granted to Mr. So-and-so?’ ‘What is 
Mr. So-and-so’s tax situation when he exercises his option?’ ” 

“You're afraid the directors couldn’t answer questions like 
that?” 

“Sure I’m afraid. They’re not lawyers, they’re not all in 
the treasurer’s office. How should they know, unless they’re 
guarded against embarrassment? And it would be highly em- 
barrassing! Does the corporation get a tax deduction for the 
difference between what it pays for the stock and the price for 
which it sells it to the optionee?” 

“T give up,” said Janet. 

“Well, the directors better not give up,” said Carl. “And 
if I have to blast their heads open, they’re going to know the 
answers.” He stretched out in his chair and listened for a 
moment. Janet looked up questioningly. Carl shook his head. 
“T thought I heard Philip. But I guess no.” 
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“He went down beautifully tonight,” said Janet. “Didn't 
even insist on waiting to see you, which is very rare. He is 
rather fond of you, you know.” 

Carl sighed. “I hope so. I hope anybody is.” He shook his 
head and grabbed Janet by the shoulders. “I’m not being 
peculiar,” he said. “The atmosphere is there, they're trying to 
get rid of me. Have you any idea what it feels like to wonder 
whether maybe you are a rat. Am I a nice guy? Am I?” He 
wasn’t smiling. Janet took his hand and patted it. She nodded 
and kissed him. He looked away from her. 

“In the Army,” he said rapidly, “when I was at the recep- 
tion center, a guy came stumbling along with a big bundle of 
clothes he’d just got and a mattress. The mattress dropped. 
Everybody laughed. I went over and helped him, and the 
guy—he was a little Mexican—said, ‘You're nice,” Carl 
coughed and looked appealingly at Janet. “Maybe I can 
trace him and put him on the stand for me.” 

Janet sighed. “You don’t have to prove it to me,” she said. 
“TI think you're nice. I think you’re very nice. Maybe that’s 
the trouble. Charm and niceness don’t get you very far in 
business. Probably hinder you, if all that slick magazine and 
television literature about power in high places is to be be- 
lieved.” 

Carl shook his head. “Generalizations are just as false in 
business as anywhere else, and I won’t believe that—oh, hell. 
It depresses me to realize that I’ve been with Adams & Tree 
six years, and vain as it sounds, I’ve probably saved the Gali- 
vant retainer for them. And what good does it do me? They’re 
all putting their peanut heads together and plotting against 
the Alger boy.” 

“It’s un-American,” said Janet gravely. 

“No. It’s part of the crucible of experience, or whatever 
phrase novelists use when they want to indicate pages falling 
off a calendar. Time is going by. Young Newhouse, with his 
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sweet, boyish nature, has turned into Ruthless Carl the Mature 
Attorney. Only he’s likely to wind up in a padded cell if all 
those D. L. M.’s don’t cut it out.” 

“What’s D. L. M. mean?” asked Janet. 

“Diseased Little Minds. It’s my intimate, personal nick- 
name for them. Now let’s forget the D. L. M.’s and—oh, what 
the hell. Let’s start digging into ‘The Brothers Karamazov.’ 
[ll read, you knit.” 

And he read aloud for two hours while Janet watched him, 
worried by his too-frequent frown, and listened to him, hearing 
his unaccustomed stumbling over words. 


“Tree here,” Oliver would say into the telephone, but dur- 
ing that September the phrase turned on him with a mocking 
little question: where was Tree? On two levels. One contained 
him as a wealthy lawyer with a good firm, who led a quiet life 
and was nearly adjusted to its frustrations and loneliness. The 
other level contained a whirling, racked, devil-possessed 
wretch. Like an unwilling, surprised, repetitive Jonah, Oliver 
was beginning to be swallowed, from his rising in the morning 
until his retirement at night, by the great obsessive urge to see 
and be with Miss Doria. He knew for the first time in his life 
what it was like to live for one person. He had scoffed at 
books or plays in which a man gave all for love; he realized 
now that everything he had ever read or seen or heard was an 
innocent understatement. He had been devoured late in life 
and it had come upon him suddenly. There had always been 
young women who appealed to him, with whom he had longed 
for physical contact, for gay adventures and (preferably) no 
exchange of names, but it hadn’t been a constant, corrosive 
torment. He could see why he had thought Being in Love was 
a slapstick state: at his age it certainly contained a droll 
quality, like catching chicken pox at sixty. 

He was learning, too, that there was no such thing, really, 
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as being young and lonely. No young person had any right to 
feel unwanted. Whatever temporary gaps occurred in the life 
of anybody under forty would be filled in sooner or later. The 
young expected this and more often than not received it. But 
when a man got old and there was no physical charm whatso- 
ever about him there was no longer an element of chance. No 
longer could he think, perhaps this month my luck will change, 
or, this summer I’ll meet someone who'll care for me. The 
percentage was down to zero. Loneliness was the only constant 
factor, loneliness exacerbated by the driving anguish of his 
need for Miss Doria. 

At the autumn dance, held at Blueacres the first week in 
October, Miss Doria wore a black strapless dress. Oliver 
gaped and goggled at the sight of those thin white shoulders, 
the visible collar-bones and the vaguest beginnings of a youth- 
ful bosom. The picture filled him with such trembling that he 
couldn’t eat; every time he caught sight of Miss Doria bare 
above the table he shook dangerously and had to gulp water. 

Miss Doria noticed his distress and when the dinner was 
ending, before the orchestra began to play for dancing, she 
came over to him and said, “Aren’t you feeling well, Mr. Tree? 
Is there anything I can do?” 

Oliver stared at her with his big, empty eyes and said 
nothing. His throat was a jungle-growth of inarticulateness. 

“Could I get you a glass of brandy or something?” The 
soft brown eyes were anxious. Oliver made a tremendous ef- 
fort. He nodded. Miss Doria found some brandy, poured it for 
him, and motioned him to follow her to a little alcove off the 
main hall. There was a satin couch behind a curtain. Miss 
Doria sat down and patted the place next to her. Oliver, drain- 
ing the brandy, sat there, breathing heavily. 

“Goodness!” remarked Miss Doria. “You had me scared.” 

Oliver rolled his eyes toward her. She chattered for a few 
moments and it had a wonderful effect on him. He began to 
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loosen up, a little bit at a time; first his hands stopped their 
shaking, then his knees lost the sensation of weakness and 
chill, then his insides stopped churning, then, finally, he was 
able to talk. 

“That’s a genuine Corot,” he said hoarsely, pointing to 
the wall. Miss Doria nodded vaguely. She was beginning to 
fear that she was boring Mr. Tree. She tried to think of 
something that would interest him. 

“You've certainly had a lot to think about, haven’t you?” 
she said cheerfully, “with the case and all? It must be very 
interesting but it must take a lot out of you, I should think. 
I mean, with all the work and all.” 

“That case,” said Oliver, feeling a marvelous surge of wit, 
“is what I call a pooh-pooh case.” 

Miss Doria nodded enthusiastically without the least no- 
tion of what this meant. 

“That means,” said Oliver, “that it’s the kind of case people 
just pooh-pooh. I used to have a client, a very distinguished 
gentleman, and when he thought somebody wasn’t paying at- 
tention to a serious matter he would say, ‘Now don’t let’s 
pooh-pooh this.’ But I don’t believe he’d have said this in the 
present situation. As far as I’m concerned, this is a pooh-pooh 
case, 

Miss Doria laughed, as she always did when people used 
words that sounded self-conscious or unusual. She tried to 
enter into the spirit of things. “Well, according to Margaret 
Barron,” she began, and then stopped. She didn’t want to 
tell on Margaret Barron, who would get mad at her if she 
did. But Margaret hadn’t told her not to tell, or anything like 
that. She held her head to one side, showing the node of an 
inverted cup of brown hair. 

“Well, anyway, Margaret Barron was saying that Mr. 
Newhouse and Mr. Stewart think the case is very important 
and that if we don’t win it we’ll all be selling apples.” She fin- 
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ished breathlessly, aware of intruding on a new facet of ex- 
istence. It paid off. Mr. Tree sat up and stared with amused 
disbelief. 

“That’s what Mr. Newhouse and Mr. Stewart said?” he 
asked, puffing slightly. “Is that what Mr. Newhouse and Mr. 
Stewart really said?” 

Miss Doria shrugged a little. The white shoulders were 
imperceptibly discommoded. “Well, I don’t know. I mean, I 
don’t know what they said. But I only know I heard Miss 
Barron say something that sounded like that’s what they were 
saying. So I don’t really know.” The divine shoulders settled 
back into place; the young throat showed a lump where a 
swallow was completed. 

“I’m the second partner,” said Oliver gently. He was not 
only proving rank, he was assuring himself at this tender and 
poignant moment that he was who he was. 

“Oh, I know,” said Miss Doria. 

Oliver received a blessing: he was able at this exquisite 
fragment of time to act with sense. “Look here,” he said 
brightly. Miss Doria looked up at him, batting her blue- 
mascaraed eyelashes sweetly. 

“I think we just might, oh, we just might, be able to put 
something over on these bully-boys. I think J may get out a 
memorandum. Covering several points.” He leaned back and 
smiled. Miss Doria bent forward and waited expectantly. 

“But,” said Oliver, both gifted and practical, “not in the 
office. I wouldn’t want those walls to show those little ears. 
Ha. Let’s arrange—oh, that is, if you can spare me an evening 
or two, which I shall be only too happy to make up to you 
moneywise—to work at the hotel, and—well, we'll see.” 
He beamed at her. He had no idea what sort of memorandum 
he meant, he had no idea at this time where the case lay, or 
what steps were being taken by Lafe and Carl. 
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“Oh, grand.” Miss Doria smiled. “I wouldn’t mind in the 
least. And gee, you don’t have to feel as though you have to 
make it up in money or anything like that, I mean, I’m more 
than willing .. .” She paused. 

It was the high point of Oliver’s life. 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE WINTER OF 1952-53 brought to the Newhouse children 
an endless spell of colds, sore throats, coughs and earaches. 
The pediatrician assured Janet that it was standard procedure 
for a child in nursery school to bring home germs to the baby 
and then spread them through the family, but this didn’t 
cheer anybody up to any extent. Carl did his work with a per- 
petual sniffle, Janet went around coughing, she said, like an 
irritable old man, and the children would finish up one siege— 
the initial crossness, the restless night, the high temperature, 
the summoning of the doctor, the medicine, the meals on 
trays, the in-and-out-of-bed hopping, the recovery—and spend 
about three well days until the next cycle started. Everyone 
was sleepless and Janet found herself growing miserly over it; 
she snatched every opportunity to nap, purposely pretended 
not to hear the fifteenth night cry if she thought there was a 
chance for Carl to attend to it, and collected her meager 
hours of sleep with cunning and abandon. 

Philip, at three and a half, ran the gamut with his fevers. 
Several times that winter he went as high as 104, and his 
little body was uncomfortably hot to touch. Nothing, thought 
Janet grimly, as she would sponge him with alcohol, nothing 
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in the world is so sad or so enervating as the sight of a sick 
baby. During the days, reading to the children, or coloring 
pictures for them, or telling them stories, or playing phono- 
graph records, she began to worry that they'd come out of it 
completely spoiled and accustomed to constant little atten- 
tions. Janet had from the start tried consciously to avoid too- 
literal interpretations of the child-care books. When she heard 
the other mothers saying, as they slapped a child or yelled at 
him, “Well, I don’t like the things you do, but I LOVE YOU,” 
it made her shudder. The use of the words “I love you” in too- 
constant repetition was always suspect, in child-rearing as 
between lovers: it denoted unsureness and incapacity. If love 
wasn’t expressed in every exchange between parent and child, 
or between husband and wife, how could you establish it in 
three words at inopportune moments? 

And she worried, too, that the vigil she kept over them 
that winter—the hand to their heads at the first signs of cross- 
ness or the refusal to let them play outdoors—would result 
in the sort of nervous-mother relationship that she dreaded 
more than anything. When she tried to say some of this to 
Carl, she bit her lip, for she found that in articulating her 
feelings she was speaking with the smugness that accom- 
panied most oral convictions. It had always amused her to 
discover unexpected pleasure in voicing to a neighbor, per- 
haps, her belief that naughty children turn out all right after 
a while. The very bromidity of what she was saying lent her for 
the moment a kind of enveloping simper. And it was enjoy- 
able. There is comfort for most people in stating something so 
basic and trite that their own complete identification with so- 
ciety at that moment becomes a nice rock. 

At the time she was trying to explain this to Carl, he told 
her of the way Frank Harrigan made such a big deal out of 
the simple lawsuits he was handling. A negligence matter, or a 
claim settled for two hundred dollars, took him a half hour to 
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summarize, always with a shake of the head at the end and a 
sigh that indicated total immersion in a vast legal labyrinth. 
Janet pointed out that vanity took so many guises—in her 
own case, for example, she fussed over her clothes and 
her children but never told anybody long anecdotes about her 
work or her daily life; Carl’s vanity arose from his feeling of 
intellectual separation from his partners; the people Janet 
worked with on the Gesta Romanorum sought their egos’ out- 
lets in critical articles praising one another, calling each other 
“the only important writer to follow World War II,” expecting 
the bread-and-butter essay in the next issue. “I suppose the 
worst smugness, though, is the Parent-On-Child-Raising kind,” 
she said. “And seeing how ours have taken permanently to 
their beds, I don’t seem awfully well qualified to speak my 
mind on the subject.” 

When Philip’s high fevers dropped, and his eyes were 
bright again and his wants many, Janet found that one of his 
favorite amusements was being read to out of women’s serv- 
ice magazines. He didn’t care what the topic was: beauty, 
fiction, feature, home-making, fashions—he loved to listen. 
Janet read on and on with a growing source of wonder at the 
indefatigable souls who got these magazines together. The 
beauty articles gave the same advice they had been giving 
for ten years, and in the five or six leading magazines appear- 
ing monthly, there was almost no difference. Or they would 
tell you how to take a bath: one chooses a time of day when 
the cares and worries of ordinary life can be forgotten, one 
rushes scalding water into a tub filled with bath oil, then one 
adds cool water. One takes into the tub not a rubber duck or 
a sailboat, but a bath-ledge, with one’s creams and lotions and 
perhaps a book. There one sits and soaks and repairs one’s 
ratty skin. Then out we come, patting not rubbing ourselves 
with a towel, and applying fragrant body lotion. Then, al- 
though the article never went on with it, we must assume that 
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we unlock the children from the closet, cook their supper, put 
them to bed, start our own dinner, fix our husband's drinks, 
and work up a sweat to undo the work of our dreamy bath- 
time. 

Philip enjoyed all this immensely, perhaps more than the 
home-making pieces (don’t be afraid to try shocking colors 
in your living room) or the articles (Diseased Parsley—What 
Are You Doing About It?), but he and Janet both saved the 
fiction for dessert. There were several varieties, of course: the 
suspense serial, with the incredibly lean, bronzed young man 
frightening the incredibly beautiful young girl, or the romantic 
serial—which Janet didn’t have the patience to get through— 
or the stories that were becoming more and more popular; 
dear me, the house is in such a mess and here I am, this amus- 
ing but harried young matron, who can reproduce my chil- 
dren’s cute sayings in a deadpan, upper-level manner, and 
Ralph has just telephoned that his old flame, Laurel, is coming 
to visit us for the week-end and how can I ever get things 
ready and also will Ralph still love me when he sees Laurel 
and compares us? me, with the kids the focal point of my 
rich, humorous life, and glamorous Laurel, so beautiful and 
so empty.... 

Sometimes Janet could get away with simply reading the 
cover lines to Philip, asking him suddenly: “How would you 
like forty-six types of cheeses in your pantry?” and Philip 
would think for a while and then shake his head slowly, add- 
ing unnecessarily, “I hate cheese.” 

Usually, before Janet had reached the end of a service 
article or a particularly Real Story About Real People With 
Problems Just Like Yours, Philip would sleep. Then Janet 
would look at him, thinking dizzily in an accumulative whirl 
of fatigue and worry: you poor baby, once we settle our dull 
adult problems of jobs and quarrels, will you ever get over 
these unpleasantnesses, will you get measles and mumps, will 
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you have hundreds of scabs on your knee, will you get grit in 
your eye and cuts on your head, will you grow up to a pimply 
skin and gangling embarrassment? Then she would despise 
herself and try to take a five minute nap, alert for a call from 
little Carl in the next room or the ring of the telephone, or, 
who knew, a message from big Carl saying he had lost the 
case and they were being evicted, but he was bringing home 
for the weekend his old flame Laurel whose children were 
never sick unless they were funny about it, and who always 
applied a faint, dramatic touch of rouge to her earlobes when 
she went to bed. 


The examinations of the Galivant directors concluded in 
March, 1953. Mr. Mahoney did most of the questioning him- 
self, and since Carl’s list had been gone over by all fifteen men, 
the result was a triumph. The case was set for trial in Federal 
District Court in Ohio for November of that year. Just after 
the depositions were taken Lyman Ormsby, the real-estate 
field man who was in love with the letter “L,” telephoned Carl 
and asked him to lunch. Carl was going to be working all day 
with P. G. and said he’d meet Lyman later for a drink. 

Several times during the day, P. G. would frown with 
annoyance when a telephone call came for Carl. Carl had 
been handling a real estate closing for some neighbors of his. 
It was not his field, and he was much too busy to be doing it, 
but there had been many remarks made by Frank and Trent 
indicating how displeased they were by what they referred to 
as “dodging the ball.” (This apparently stemmed from the 
Florida ball, when Carl had refused to go South for them.) So 
Carl tried not to hand over smaller deals to Dudley or Leroy 
or the younger men and got himself involved in an occasional 
minor matter that nevertheless took up a great deal of time. 
When the seventh call came through, P. G. waited for Carl 
to finish and then said, “Look here, Carl. When you’re over 
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here, I’d like you to give me your full time.” That was all. It 
was delivered in a fairly mild-mannered way, but Carl under- 
stood that he would have to drop the small cases. He was still 
thinking about it when he met Lyman Ormsby at a bar near 
the Galivant offices. 

Lyman was tanned from a winter vacation and spry and 
bouncy. He clapped Carl on the back and told him how well 
he was looking. Carl, who in a curious way trusted Ormsby— 
figuring that semi-lunatics were less self-interested than most 
people—told him what had happened. He concluded with, 
“___ and it’s going to be kind of tough at the office when I have 
to keep turning matters over. They think I’m playing the big 
shot. They don’t like it.” 

Lyman laughed heartily and ordered drinks. He toasted 
Carl elaborately, saying something about long life and happy 
days, and added, “and here’s more power to you for still being 
there at all!” 

“What?” asked Carl blankly. 

Lyman Ormsby shook his head. “Listen, boy. You and 
Lillian are delightful, wonderful people, I haven’t any doubt 
about that. But you don’t know anything about the world. 
Did you really, did you really and truly think those fellows 
would let you take over?” 

“[m not trying to take over,” said Carl indignantly, the 
indignation arising mainly out of his realization that he was 
protesting too much. 

“You'll have to. Lafayette Adams isn’t as vervey as he 
used to be. Tree tells me he used to have more energy than 
anybody he’s known. Now Adams has lost the verve. The 
verve isn’t there. So he’s slowing up. Result? Somebody else 
has to take over Galivant work. Who? Not old Frank—he’s 
too narrow. Not old Trent—can’t see an inch in front of him. 
Not old Tree—he’s a genius, but his field is real estate and he 
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knows enough to stick to it. But don’t think they’re going to 
let you step up there into the pitcher’s box without a struggle.” 

“There have, indeed, been signs of that,” said Carl, finish- 
ing his drink and scooping some peanuts into his mouth. 

“Sure. And it will get worse. Listen. I know and I hear. 
Word all around the company that Lafayette isn’t the verve 
boy any more. And listen—I had lunch with Harry Delaney 
today, the assistant treasurer? The one who has the boils on 
his neck?” Carl nodded. Lyman went on: “You know what 
Harry Delaney said to me? He said, ‘Lyman, I hate those 
stuffed shirts. I can’t stand to think of old Lafe getting older 
and that boy Newhouse getting screwed. Newhouse is the 
only one—the only one, mind you, in the whole goddamn out- 
fit—who ever had the courtesy to stop by my door and say 
good-morning to me when he’s here. In twenty years, Potter 
and Harrigan never even said bad-morning. Nothing. They’re 
chowder-heads in my book.’ That’s what Harry Delaney told 
me, just today.” Lyman ordered more drinks. 

“Now Lafe knows how important this case is,” he went 
on, seeming to read Carl’s mind and making Carl wonder how 
this real-estate field man knew so much about corporate mat- 
ters. “He knows but he doesn’t give as much of a damn as he 
used to.” 

Carl nodded. He was not quite prepared to accept such a 
casual writing-off of Lafayette Adams, who seemed to him to 
be as keen and sharp as ever. This feeling was heightened 
when Lyman said in a different tone, “Did I ever tell you 
about the accidental part I played in the discovery of strep- 
tomycin?” And he went on to tell a long, absurd story about 
his accomplishments in medical science. Carl waited until he 
was through, hoping for another period of lucidity. It came. 

“What’s happening now,” said Lyman Ormsby, dropping 
his combination buffoon and gypsy fortune teller manner, “is 
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that for the first time in your young and, no doubt, silly life 
you're feeling the big knife. Big business. Big knife. In the 
neck.” He drew his finger across his throat and grinned ami- 
ably. “That’s life. You and Lillian had to learn sometime about 
the jungle. Watch out for the tigers, little Black Sambo. Har- 
rigan and Potter are out for blood. And the way things stack 
up now”—Lyman sipped some water, wiped his mouth, 
looked all around at the impassive faces of other customers 
and the bartender, leaned over to Carl and whispered—“some 
of the Galivant men might be on your side—when the chips 
are down!” This was accompanied by melodramatic eye-rolling 
and head-jerking. Carl simply laughed. 

But the next day he was bothered, and when Margaret 
Barron was sitting in his room with her notebook, muttering 
about Mr. Harrigan giving her a long letter at five o’clock 
when Carl had been with Lyman, Carl blurted out, “Margaret. 
Forget what a regal creature you are for just a minute and 
tell me if you’ve heard anything about Harrigan and Tree and 
Potter trying to knife me.” He looked shamefaced by the 
time he was through and was about to laugh it off when 
Margaret said, looking carefully at her book, “Honey-boy, it’s 
time you caught on. Everyone else has known it for months. 
You aren’t going to win any popularity contests around here. 
I’m glad you know.” She sighed. “Mom was worried about 
you.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because you'd have to be even more of a moron than I 
think you are not to know it. The only friend you've got in 
this office is Ed Stewart, and—well, I don’t know whether 
that’s on the credit or the debit side. And you know something 
else, as long as we’re getting so girls-together?” 

“What?” growled Carl, disliking every minute of it. 

“The eminent attorney Mr. Dudley McNeill is looking 
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tor a job! He thinks he wants out. I guess he wants to be 
elsewhere when the blood starts spattering.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said Carl. “I can’t help it if Dudley is looking 
for a job. He’s understandably sore because he’s not a partner. 
And may I remind you that this isn’t a tong war or a gang 
rumble. It’s a law firm.” 

“Tell that to your buddies,” said Margaret, using her head 
to indicate the general direction of the conference room. 
“They've been in there all morning. If you go to lunch with 
them, manage to spill the soup. Don’t eat anything you didn’t 
prepare yourself. Better tell Madame to start making you egg 
sandwiches to bring here in a paper bag. Or can you trust her?” 

“That'll be enough kid stuff,” said Carl. “Take a letter. Cut 
out the comic-strip entertainment. The only thing that bothers 
me at all about it is. . .” He paused. Margaret waited. She 
looked at him. He frowned at her. “What did I do?” he said. 
“What did I do?” 

Margaret looked innocently into his eyes. “Why, sweetie. 
You know perfectly well what you did. You got born smarter 
than they are. And they don’t like that.” 

“Dear Mr. Reid,” said Carl savagely, and began dictating 
at great speed. 
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CHAPTER 25 


STACEY MCNEILL DEALT often and expertly in fantasy. There 
was the one about the singing career (“. . . as though Lily 
Pons had taken to popular song, but with her own tawny 
beauty”), in which Stacey appeared at home weekends to 
hug the children and vertically embrace Dudley—one leg bent 
at the knee, toothy smile—and appeared other times in Las 
Vegas, Hollywood and Paris. Or there was the one about the 
legitimate theater (“. . . as though a good fairy had heard us, 
the most justly acclaimed singer of popular songs said ‘no, no’ 
to music and played the role of Diana as though she had been 
born to it”), in which she was photographed with the children 
for house-and-garden magazines and, in her spare time, held 
tender audience with rejected suitors. Or there were the every- 
day fantasies in which Helen Johnson and Janet Newhouse 
played servile roles while Maria beheld at all times Stacey’s 
essential goodness. 

It was lucky to have release that way, or something would 
have had to give years ago. The more you looked at the thing 
honestly the more you saw the whole sad story: Stacey always 
got gypped. Big deal, medium-sized deal, small deal—it didn’t 
matter. There were some people who were born to be givers 
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and the others, the takers, could always size them up. Actually, 
Stacey loved giving and wouldn’t have had it any other way, 
but wasn’t there a vacation? 

In school, in Chicago, there had been this neurotic girl 
Karen who had just latched on to Stacey and weaseled herself 
out of everything because old Stace was holding the bag. And 
Hal Dillon. Stacey and he had gone around together for three 
years, and everybody was planning showers and all that kind 
of jazz when bang, along came that little drip with the Cadillac 
convertible and no more Dillon. 

So by the time Dudley McNeill happened around, all full 
of Massachusetts manners and just adoring the very ground 
Stacey walked on... 

Of course, that had its not-so-good side, too. A saint is a 
saint, and Dudley simply did not have a sense of humor, which 
was the one thing Stacey prized above all else. Particularly 
when it came to laughing at herself, which was the real test. 
Dudley had some odd little ways, but he wasn’t one-tenth as 
peculiar as Ed Stewart. Now there was the purple prize, the 
oddball of creation. You never knew whose side Ed was on: 
he was practically an out-and-out maniac half the time, so 
broody and self-interested. Stacey hated selfish people almost 
as much as she hated phonies. 

And Stacey was truly grateful that Dudley and she saw 
eye to eye on important things. Even if it meant sacrifices, 
your kids had to go to the best dancing school, and you, as 
parents, had to belong to decent clubs so they’d meet the right 
boys and girls when the time came. You simply knew it was 
your duty to prepare them from infancy for the sort of life 
you held dear. It hadn’t always been easy, talking Maria into 
that point of view, but Stacey could safely say now that Maria 
had changed her sense of values quite a lot. After all—what 
better target than a mother? 
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Any way you wanted to look at it, the only good thing, 
the only really top-echelon thing, that had ever happened to 
Stacey all her life was Maria. 

They had met when they were both very new and green 
in Elysia at a garden club session—like those little old flower- 
ing shoots, Stacey had said later. They had clicked from the 
start. Oh, natch, there were many times when Maria hurt 
Stacey’s feelings unintentionally by something she did or didn’t 
say or do... and in the past couple of months Maria hadn’t 
been quite herself. Not so you could pinpoint it, but—well, 
she had a thousand friends and relatives all over the map and 
lately she seemed always to be entertaining five couples from 
Bangor or three friends of her uncle’s from Atlanta. And it 
hurt. Last week she had called Maria up one evening when 
she felt particularly low and instead of the usual, “Oh, hi, 
please, come over this minute,” Maria had taken time to puff 
at her cigarette and say, “Gee, I wish we could work something 
out, but the Raineys are here and we’re just starting dessert...” 

Dudley hadn’t been much help then. “Gidget,” he’d said 
(that was his private name for Stacey), “don’t get discom- 
bobulated.” A lot he understood. 

Still, Maria as a whole was a rare bit of good luck. Their 
friendship had made other people, like good old Helen John- 
son, green with envy. But then Helen was not really as out- 
going as she might have been. Ages ago Stacey had offered 
to shop for her and send her some dresses that would be darling 
for her, but Helen had refused. How non-responsive could you 
get? And Helen would never enter into the thing about your 
children: under the first essential level, Stacey always tried to 
make her children as unimportant as possible, not like all 
these suburban mothers who had no focal points except their 
spawn, and when Stacey told funny stories about her little 
monsters, warning mothers of younger children how they’d 
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find out the truth later on, Helen would look kind of disap- 
proving. But of course Helen had no sense of humor, either. 

It was particularly hard, now, thinking of all that stuff 
going on in the office. There wouldn’t have been any trouble 
in the first place if Smartypants Newhouse and his charming 
wife (who wasn’t nearly as un-phony or unselfish as Stacey) 
hadn’t come along and made a big noise. But what with Ed 
the-witch-boy-who-bays-at-the-moon going along with Carl 
(and everybody else lining up solidly on the side of sense and 
loyalty, for heaven’s sake) it made things a bit sticky for Stacey 
and Maria. Not that Maria had ever said a thing, she 
wouldn’t, but Stacey was terribly sensitive and perceptive 
and all that blather, and she had been worried about it. If this 
sort of nonsense kept up, who could tell? 

So. It was all for the best that Dudley was getting off his 
fat little can and looking for a job. The firm was beginning to 
stink. Oliver was just too, too crazy lately, not paying attention 
to anything you said to him at a party and staring at your 
bosom the whole time; Trent looked like Eric von Stroheim; 
and Frank and Doll Harrigan went around acting as though 
everybody else was from the north of Ireland. They were all 
so damned self-centered. If only people could learn to be 
giving and truly Christian and meek. However. Stacey hadn’t 
any right to demand perfection in others. That was one thing 
she had learned. Only in Maria, never in anyone else. And if 
Maria was going to be talked into a big mistake, it was prob- 
ably just as well... 

No. There wouldn’t be a Maria anywhere else. There 
wouldn't be another fine, popular, pretty, generous girl who 
had everybody in the world anxious to win her affection and 
giving her own (except of course what she gave to her family) 
to Stacey. It was the end. Kid, you’re growing up, Stacey told 
herself viciously. 
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At this moment, Helen Johnson pushed open the front 
door to Stacey’s house to return a Pyrex baking dish she had 
borrowed a year or more ago. She apologized for busting in 
and everything. “Oh, think nothing of it,” said Stacey. “It’s 
of no use to me, anyway, any more. Nobody in this house will 
touch anything but spaghetti this week. Which is fortunate, 
considering all the rumors that are floating about in space.” 

“What rumors?” Helen came in and sat down on Stacey’s 
newly covered chintz sofa. Stacey was dusting in the living 
room, wearing old slacks and a cotton overblouse. 

“You look cute in that,” said Helen, not waiting for an 
answer, and emphasizing the word “that” because she was 
trying to encourage Stacey not to wear falsies under sweaters. 
“That's a darling blouse.” 

“What rumors?” said Stacey, lifting up a pile of magazines 
from a lamp table. “What not rumors? Honestly, I’m getting 
sick of all the scuttlebutt. Every day Dudley comes home with 
some new story about what’s going on in the firm about this 
ever-loving Brooks T. Brooks hassle. Trent says this and 
Oliver says this and Frank says that and Carl is a rat and Ed 
is a weasel and Leroy is a who-knows?” 

“What did you hear about Leroy? Anything?” Helen 
picked up a magazine and flipped through it. She pre- 
tended to be interested in an ad showing a lady going into a 
furtive ecstasy over a new detergent; the lady’s eyes rolled in 
her head and her teeth were bared in a carnivorous grin. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. I just mean in general. All the 
stuff and all. . .” Stacey’s voice trailed off. 

“IT noticed Janet and Maria with their heads together at 
the dance last week. I wonder if that means anything.” Helen 
looked so self-consciously innocent that even she herself was 
aware that it didn’t quite get across. 

“Maria and I are so grateful,” said Stacey, deliberately, 
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“for all the nice things Janet has done for us. We’re really 
very grateful. Janet has a very nice nature, underneath. She 
really has. And a good heart, J think.” 

Helen moved her head a bit to the right. “So?” 

“So,” said Stacey, “I dunno. I dunno. I dunno.” She paused 
with her dustrag in an attitude of consideration. “I just kind 
of like things as they were.” She looked at Helen and hesitated 
visibly. “You know what?” 

“What?” 

“Dudley is—no, I can’t tell you.” 

“Ah, come on. Please. What? What-what?” 

“Well,” and Stacey sat down beside Helen and made a 
gesture indicating secrecy and devilment, “Dudley is looking 
for a job!” 

“No!” objected Helen. 

“Now don’t repeat this to a soul,” said Stacey. “I mean, it 
really isn’t at all official or anything like that. But he’s just 
getting disgusted with everything that’s going on at the place. 
He really is. And he says he may as well go with a nice, big, 
cradle-to-grave firm that will take good care of us when the 
holocaust strikes. I mean, we’re not babies or anything.” 

“I can’t believe it,” said Helen rapturously. “I just can’t 
believe it. Is it really that bad?” 

“Well, no,” said Stacey stiffly, regretting the moment of 
confidence, “of course not. But it’s just that—well, he thinks 
he might be happier elsewhere, that’s all.” 

“Oh,” said Helen, lost in delight. She was picturing life 
with her enemy departed. No longer the dances where Leroy 
and Stacey disappeared automatically, no longer the terrible 
sense of rivalry between two women who saw each other every 
day and lent each other clothes and furniture and loathed 
each other. “Gee, we'll be so sorry to see you go!” 


“Well, we'll certainly be sorry if we have to move away 
from Elysia.” 
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Helen started with joy. Her fantasy was coming true. Then 
She extended the dream: maybe no more endless, dull parties 
where you had to spend money on a baby-sitter, on a shampoo- 
and-set, on a new dress—for what? To go to someone’s house 
where your same group met (having just seen each other the 
night before) to drink too much before dinner (consisting of 
creamed something on toast, cold); settling down on a sofa to 
talk to the girl next door, also done to the nines and having 
spent money on sitters, when you could just as well be spend- 
ing the time with her at the A. & P. or someplace else where 
it was all for free. Maybe all this would vanish with the 
McNeills. 

“Gee. Ill cry if you move away. I mean, we’re such a 
happy little groupie and all,” said Helen, bouncing a little on 
the couch. “Where do you think it will be? Please. You can 
trust me. I’m really so anxious to—to help.” 

Stacey was caught between a natural desire to tell Maria 
first and to burst forth with news she had heard an hour before 
on the telephone. 

“Well, kiddo, it’s nothing definite. Like I say, old Dudley 
is just looking around, just feeling out the terrain, if you'll 
pardon the expression. But it do look . . .” and Stacey paused 
deliberately for effect, “it do look like we might, we might, 
we just might, get a little old job in Washington. According to 
the latest telephone bulletin.” 

“Washington,” breathed Helen. 

“The nation’s capital,” said Stacey in comic solemnity. 

“Washington,” repeated Helen. “Gee. I can’t believe it!” 

“Well, don’t as yet,” said Stacey. “This is all highly rumor- 
ous. Do not repeat this to a soul. I haven’t even told Maria.” 

“You haven’t?” Helen felt this was her jackpot day. She 
pressed back her shoulders against the couch and wriggled 
luxuriously. 

“Nope. It ain’t definite or nothing.” 
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“But what might it be?” 

“Oh, with the Treasury Department. Tax work. You 
know.” 

“Well, I promise not to tell a soul,” said Helen. “Are you 
going to tell Janet?” 

Stacey looked horrified. She went over and seized Helen 
by the hair and pulled playfully but enough to hurt. “Ouch,” 
said Helen. 

“Well, don’t get any ideas,” said Stacey. “Mum’s the word.” 

After Helen left Stacey decided she’d better call Maria 
and share the news with her before that cat Helen spilled the 
beans all over the place. 

The beans were, in a sense, spilled, for Dudley had been 
hinting for several days to Ed Stewart that things were getting 
too rough. “It’s a changed firm,” Dudley had remarked on the 
train the evening before. “It just isn’t—vwell, it isn’t my people 
any more, if you know what I mean.” 

Ed had nodded solemnly and said nothing. When he got 
home he was even more silent than usual during dinner. Maria 
told him some things the children had done and asked him 
what they were going to do about the upstairs hall where the 
plaster was cracking. 

“We'll have to have Mr. Bryan in to paint or something 
before winter. Honest, it scares me to think of the whole ceiling 
falling down on us.” 

“It might anyway,” said Ed, finishing his coffee and hold- 
ing out his cup for more. He got up and walked to the old- 
fashioned sideboard where the brandy awaited him. He stared 
at it, took it over to the table and poured some in his new cup 
of coffee. 

“Me, too,” said Maria gaily, holding out her own cup. 
“What ceiling is falling where?” 

Ed shrugged. “Goddam office.” He stared at the salt and 
pepper. Maria sighed. “Well, what now? I mean, what now, 
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particularly. Anything new in the horrible case? Is that what 
you mean?” 

In a flash of great clarity, sentences formed in Ed’s mind, 
wonderful, expressive sentences explaining the situation to him- 
self. His own position was impossible; he knew Carl was right, 
he wanted to stand by Carl. Yet the other men had been his 
friends for a long time, yes, and they were good friends, yes, 
and... you had to watch out for yourself. That was the center 
of the secret. Watch out for Number One. If Carl was going 
to get himself kicked in the ass, why should Ed Stewart stand 
alongside? And if Dudley—and maybe others—were going to 
leave the firm .. . the clear, flashing sentences broke into dim 
little words. He looked up at his wife. 

“Dudley thinks he wants out,” he said, after a pause. 

Maria stared. “What? Are you kidding? Stace hasn’t said a 
word to me about that. What makes you think so?” 

“I know,” said Ed. That was all. Maria waited. “Do you 
want to tell me about it,” she said in a small voice. More 
silence. Then, 

“I don’t know what there is to tell. The firm is a ratrace 
these days. I—” He stopped. He wanted more than anything 
in the world to tell her about the doubts that were besetting 
him. He wanted her to be his conscience. He looked at her 
calm, beautiful, expectant face. “Forget it,” he said. “Is there 
any more coffee?” Maria poured him some. “But what about 
Dudley? What is he going to do?” 

“Maybe Washington,” said Ed. “Better not let Stacey know 
I told you.” 

Maria watched him anxiously. “Do you think he’s right,” 
she asked. “I mean, do you think the case will be lost, or the 
conflicts are getting too heavy, or what?” 

Ed shut his eyes so that all he could see was the rim of his 
coffee cup. “Don’t pester me,” he said gruffly, and still sat there 
as Maria ran out of the room to get her handkerchief. 
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So when Stacey called to tell her the big news, Maria was 
angry. It was undirected anger for the moment, a rage of ig- 
norance and impatience. 

“Well, listen, doll,” Maria said after Stacey had talked 
quite a while. “Do you really think Dudley is right to leave? 
Are you actually happy about it?” 

“Right now,” said Stacey, and it was for the instant true, 
“I couldn’t feel more delighted. And look. I know nobody 
loves a raven, or any harbingers of doom, or all that stuff-and- 
stuff, but this is a friendly warning. Tell Ed to watch it.” 

“Watch what?” said Maria. 

“Watch what I warned you about before, only you wouldn't 
listen. I mean, leave us face it. J think Dudley is leaving for 
one major reason, and / think that major reason has blond 
hair, blue eyes and a fat little Hitler complex. I’m talking 
about your dear good friend Mr. Newhouse.” 

Maria laughed nervously. “What do you want me to do,” 
she said, “write Janet a poison pen letter and never see them 
again? Well, I mean,” she went on lamely, “it sounds so silly. 
Carl doesn’t seem like a troublemaker. Ed really thinks a 
lot of him and his ability. He . . .” She stopped, realizing that 
Ed had told her so little about the situation that she couldn’t 
defend or accuse anybody. 

“Okay,” Stacey sighed deeply. “Play along. I just wanted 
to tell you the news. And let’s drop it for the nonce, shall we? 
Did I tell you about the dessert bridge at school . . .” and off 
she rattled into a reasonably convincing parody of her yester- 
day’s status as Maria’s best-friend-in-the-world. 


Janet heard the news a few days later when it was quite 
definite: the McNeills were going to move to Washington. 
Janet wondered how Stacey would fare elsewhere without the 
familiar shield of Maria’s trust and affection. Would she 
carry on her little stylized comedy about being a professional 
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singer? Would she tell endless inaccurate anecdotes to her 
new circle of friends? Would she take up a Washington career 
as a kitchen-embrace hobbyist? 

Perhaps, thought Janet, not knowing about the recent con- 
versation between Maria and Stacey, it was just as well to have 
them separated by geography and circumstance. Maria was 
beginning to sound like Stacey, on occasion. And the situation 
in the firm would have created strain and heightened it and 
even that Gibraltar of a friendship might not have survived 
economic irritation. It was better to end it now, as no gossip 
and no questioning and no ordinary pressure in the world had 
been able to do, for in a little while there might have been no 
legend left to endure. 

But Janet wasn’t figuring on the confusion that had settled 
grimly upon Maria Stewart, destroying her lovely armor of 
good nature. And when Janet dropped in to return a book to 
the Stewarts, she was shocked by Maria’s unsmiling face and 
cool invitation to sit down. 

“What’s eating you,” said Janet pleasantly, and was amazed 
to see tears in Maria’s eyes. “What is it,” repeated Janet, bend- 
ing forward. “Please.” 

“Oh, you think you’re so—so perfect. You and Carl. You 
think you can come along and change everybody’s life. You 
think Carl is the brains of the firm. Well, let me tell you Ed has 
been working just as hard and as well for years, but he doesn’t 
take on about it the way you people do, and now... .” Maria 
blew her nose and Janet, to her ultimate embarrassment, found 
that she was on the verge of tears herself. Maria waved her 
Kleenex wrathfully. “You think Ed drinks! You think Dudley’s 
a fool, don’t you? Carl couldn’t rest until he started juggling 
the firm around to suit himself, could he? It doesn’t matter 
about the rest of us, or what’s going to happen to our lives, 
or anything trivial like that, just so long as Carl is on top and 
gets all the credit for the case. That’s all that matters, isn’t it?” 
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Then Maria stopped. She gasped and said, “I’m sorry,” 
and Janet, shaking noticeably, mumbled that she’d better go. 
It became unbearable when Maria suddenly thrust her hand 
out and, without looking, touched Janet’s hand. “Goddam 
everything,” Maria said, choking. 

Janet waited in her car for a few minutes, afraid to drive 
while she was still in danger of losing control of herself. Oddly, 
she felt no resentment toward Maria. Her sorrow went deeper 
than that; it trickled into a sensitive and touch-me-not area 
that she seldom explored. Suppose—just suppose—it wasn’t 
the way she hoped it was: that everybody was out of step but 
Carl. Suppose the others were right and he was unbelievably, 
dreadfully wrong. After all, the firm had existed before Carl 
came to it; maybe the older men worked the way they did 
because it was the right way. Maybe Carl’s notions of con- 
spiracy and persecution were seen through the wrong end of 
the telescope; maybe Carl was the aggressor, the troublemaker. 
The thought of Carl’s having deliberately maneuvered Dudley 
out of the firm made Janet feel ill, if it were true. And appar- 
ently Stacey and Maria believed this with all their hearts. In 
that case ... in that case: nothing. For it would indicate that 
Carl was in his hours away from home a stranger, and an 
unlovable stranger at that. Which was not to be borne. 
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CHAPTER 26 


IT DIDN’T LOOK as though the firm were making any plans to 
replace Dudley at the moment. This surprised Carl, for Trent 
Potter was always complaining about the volume of work he 
had to handle, and if he hadn’t been able to manage when 
Dudley was around, how would he get along now? It worried 
Carl. No one spoke to him about it, so he didn’t ask Lafe or 
Oliver or Frank about a replacement; but he wondered whether 
the Galivant Company might not find this a sign that the firm 
was decreasing instead of increasing. Actually, Dudley told Ed 
and Carl rather coolly that the main reason for his decision 
to change was his own fear for the firm: no new business was 
coming in. “It’s overbalanced,” he had told them crossly. 
“We've got all our old eggs in that Galivant basket and who 
knows how long the basket will be there? Why, I’ve been 
looking at the mail in the mornings, and do you know? hardly 
anything at all is coming in. Just Galivant stuff. Nothing new 
at all. So I don’t know about you fellows, but I’m not satisfied. 
I’d rather get going for old Uncle Sammy and take my chances 
of going under when there isn’t any more income tax. This is 
a top-heavy business, boys. Watch out!” 

This depressed Ed so much that he insisted on going out 
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for a drink with Carl after work to prolong the misery. “He’s 
right,” he said in a low voice, after he’d had a martini. “Some- 
thing’s falling out. And oh, brother! If we don’t win this case. 
Oh, brother.” 

“Oh, look, you’ve been saying for years that the Galivant 
Company will take away the retainer. It hasn’t happened yet. 
And I don’t see any reason why we shouldn’t win the case. 
Do you?” 

Ed shook his head. “You never can tell. You never can 
tell. 7’1l tell you. I’m worried about the whole set-up. First of 
all, Lafe doesn’t seem any too keen to me.” (Carl didn’t tell 
Ed that this is what he had also heard from Lyman Ormsby. ) 
“And Oliver seems to have his mind elsewhere. And those 
other two—hell. They act like cops or something watching a 
couple of juvenile suspects. You and me.” Ed frowned and lit 
a cigarette. “I’m worried.” 

“You're a constitutional worrier,” said Carl. “For a guy 
who’s got what you’ve got, you do more useless worrying.” 

“What I’ve got?” Ed leaned away from Carl in surprise 
and then swayed back. “What I’ve got. That’s a good one. 
Why, man, I don’t have enough to get me through a month 
without borrowing. That’s the truth. With our drawing and 
our percentages I still don’t come out even. We can’t afford a 
new car and we can’t afford to take the kids away for the 
summer ever, and we can’t do this and we can’t do that, and 
we’re in debt up to here.” Ed drew the side of his hand across 
his eyes. He thought for a few minutes about having a second 
drink and then ordered one, nodding contentedly about his 
decision. Carl said he’d have one, too. 

“Can’t even get a new dress for Maria,” said Ed. “She 
wants a new dress and she’s not going to get it. Do you get 
along? Do you have all the money you need to get by on?” 

“God, no. We’re in debt, too. At least, we’ve got a mort- 
gage and other payments to meet every month. And we can’t 
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afford a new car, either. Compared to the salaries the Galivant 
men get, we’re ridiculously underpaid. But—well, look. I’ve 
got Janet. You’ve got Maria. Things could be worse.” 

Ed looked darker than ever. “That’s the thing that bothers 
me most of all sometimes,” he said plaintively. 

“What?” 

“Maria! I can’t figure out why she stays married to me, 
and I worry about it all the time. She could have anybody she 
wanted. Did you ever see a girl who was prettier?” 

Carl shook his head. 

“Smarter? Nicer? Sweeter?” 

Carl shook his head three times and added, “Fins on 
Janet.” Ed narrowed his eyes. “So you see what I mean. I’ve 
got to worry. Why the hell should Maria stay with me and 
worry every single month about the bills when. . .” 

“You're crazy,” said Carl. “Is that what gets you? Really? 
Do you really think Maria would ever leave you?” 

Ed thought. Then he said with an air of great deliberation, 
“No. I guess she wouldn’t.” He finished his drink and then 
poked his fist against the bar. “But that damn firm makes me 
sick, They’re killing themselves and us with it. You'll see.” 

At home, when Carl reported the conversation to Janet, 
he said, “What gets me is how so many professional worriers 
ever got together. There’s Frank, who’s a whiz at it, there’s 
Trent, who has his own granite-hewn way of worrying, there’s 
Ed, who worries about everything in the world when he should 
be thanking his lucky stars for what he has—and there’s me. 
We ought to win a prize.” 

“Well,” said Janet carefully, “it should make you feel 
better to know that Ed is as much worried now as you are.” 

“What kind of a remark is that?” 

“It isn’t a remark. But a week ago you told me how every- 
body was against you. Now Ed is the donkey. Doesn't it cheer 
you up? Maybe you can fix things so he’s the one they’ll jump 
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on if things go wrong.” Then she changed her tone. Carl didn’t 
seem to be listening. “What I don’t get,” she said, “is why 
Dudley is so worried about not being busy. I thought everyone 
was always so rushed. Aren’t they?” 

“Sure,” said Carl, “but it’s not new busy-ness. Trent’s al- 
ways drawing wills, writing twenty letters or so a day to 
eccentric heirs—a nursemaid to old ladies and their spawn. 
And Oliver’s occupied with his trademarks, lease revisions 
and so on. Frank is all tied up with litigation. But what they 
can’t understand is that what I do—the thing they brought me 
here to do in the first place—is the thing that keeps them 
alive.” 

“You can see why they might resent that,” said Janet, 
frowning. 

“Sure, but I didn’t volunteer. They asked me. Anyway, 
whose side are you on?” 

“Yours,” said Janet, “unless...” 

“Unless what?” 

“Nothing.” 

Carl muttered something and went inside to the living- 
room where he stretched out on the sofa and fell asleep. It 
was a habit he had gotten into lately, and it infuriated Janet. 
Tonight, lonely and dispirited, she did some mending and 
wondered if Carl slept after dinner because he was so com- 
pletely fatigued or because he wanted to avoid serious conver- 
sation with her. “Everything’s lousy,” she told one of his torn 
socks, sternly, and she allowed herself to slip into an irritating 
after-dinner habit that she too had formed: a habit of self-pity. 


The trial was set for November 16, 1953. For some time 
before that, Carl endured forms of stage fright, partly because 
of the trial itself and partly because of the way things were 
going in the office and at home. He saw himself increasingly as 
a solitary little figure in a large gloomy landscape. Even Janet 
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was growing distant; he knew some of the problems that faced 
her: she knew he was right, but was he wrong? In a way he 
could identify himself with her point of view, but it didn’t help 
his own feeling of loneliness. It was true that at times Ed 
seemed to be sympathetic and loyal, but at other times Carl 
would find Ed chatting animatedly with Oliver or Trent, ig- 
noring Carl and even needling him when the men were to- 
gether. It was hard to see any sort of victory, or, if victory 
came in the winning of the case, what good it would do him. 
His partners disliked him, that was clear. If the case was won, 
they’d resent him more than ever, and if it was lost—then 
they'd manage to get rid of him, for P. G. was famous for 
hating losers. Actually the only tangible consolation was an 
unexpected one—it was his very real love for the work he 
was doing. That was the only thing he had, and a sorry thing 
it was in opposition to the rest of the crowding despair. Heads 
Wwe win, tails you lose was the atmosphere. A hell of a way 
to be starting a trial that was to determine the future of 
Adams & Tree. 

On the ninth of November, Lafayette Adams and Carl left 
for Cleveland to confer with Bailey, Reed & Reid. They spent 
their days reviewing the exhibits: charts showing compensation 
paid by other companies, organization charts showing execu- 
tive duties, a Company growth chart. Most of it had been 
prepared by Carl. 

P. G. Galivant and some of the other directors began to 
arrive during the week of November 9th. S. L. Pierson was 
one of the first to get there; he had a vague hopeless hope that 
Peri Eden might still be hanging around the new store. They 
all ate excellent dinners every night and while the directors 
went out on the town, Lafayette and Carl sedately retired to 
their hotels to write their wives and to go to bed early. 

On the morning of the sixteenth, the first thing that caught 
Carl’s eye in the Federal District Courthouse for the Northern 
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District of Ohio was Judge Parton’s face. He looked tired, 
vexed and dyspeptic. Carl asked Lafe if that was the way he 
always looked, Lafe repeated the question to Symes Reid, who 
repeated it to Arthur Bailey, and Arthur Bailey nodded. 

The most colorful figure in the courtroom was Brooks T. 
Brooks. “He looks like an eagle lately bathed,” quoted Carl 
to Lafe, and Lafe said sourly that he never saw an eagle in a 
get-up like that. The little red-haired man was wearing a bril- 
liant pink shirt, a suit of a soft blue-green material and a 
bright blue tie. He glistered. 

He was the first to take the stand. He walked slowly, gazing 
around at his audience, acknowledging the presence of the 
enemy lawyers with a majestic sneer, and sat down like a 
visiting potentate, holding one trouser leg carefully to show 
an expanse of pink and black wool sock above flashing cor- 
dovans. 

“Damn fellow hurts my eyes,” mumbled Lafe. Carl 
nodded. He handed a handkerchief to Lafe as a joke, but Lafe 
took it and stuffed it into his pocket. 

Mahoney, Brooks’ counsel, questioned him respectfully 
and gently, as though Brooks were a great and learned man 
about to impart a portion of his wisdom to the fortunate 
masses. Brooks, through these kindly queries, revealed himself 
as the embodiment and spirit of American business, a shining 
god who had selflessly devoted his splendid talents to saving 
the money, and who knew, perhaps the lives of millions of 
investors. 

When Arthur Bailey got up to cross-examine, the difference 
in atmosphere was immediately felt. Bailey, arranging his tall, 
skinny body in odd postures, snarled at Brooks, each short, 
curt question dedicated to showing up Brooks as a busybody 
and troublemaker. At one point, Bailey was so vehement that 
Judge Parton intervened. 

“Mr. Bailey,” said the Judge, clearing his throat and speak- 
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ing without appreciably moving his lips, “I must remind you 
that the court is not concerned with the number of companies 
Mr. Brooks has sued. If he has sued one, or if he has sued 
five thousand, that does not concern us at the moment. I have 
heard it said myself that people like Mr. Brooks—” he paused 
for a moment and let his stern glance fall on Mahoney “—and 
their attorneys, are in a manner of speaking the lifeblood of 
corporations. These suits prevent us from having full control 
by a government bureau. There is a public service offered in 
such suits; for a small stockholder to be able to express his 
dissatisfaction in this way is a, a—a valuable and important 
thing.” He glared at everyone, and Carl felt his heart sink. 

The court adjourned for lunch at twelve and Carl and 
Lafe sat morosely with Arthur Bailey and Symes Reid in a 
restaurant near the courthouse. Nobody said anything for a 
while. Then Lafe picked up his napkin and grunted, “Who the 
hell is this fellow Parton anyway? What is he, a New Dealer 
or something?” Bailey assured Lafe that Parton was not a 
New Dealer, Lafe nodded shortly, and they ate a miserable 
lunch. 

The plaintiff's case was concluded by Brooks’ testimony 
and a reading into the record of portions of the depositions. 
After a motion was made by Bailey to have the case dismissed 
and decision was reserved by Judge Parton, the defendants 
began their case. P. G. was the first to take the stand, dapper 
and trim in a brown sharkskin suit and bow tie. Bailey led 
him carefully into a well-developed history of the company, 
its various plans, its relations with its employees, its aims and 
aspirations. 

P. G., after a nervous few minutes at the very start, grew 
relaxed, confident and pleased. He started to get off the track 
with several anecdotes about his father, the founder, and had 
to be set back by Bailey, who kept peering at him narrowly. 

Carl’s work in preparing the directors was gathering its 
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rewards. As each of the fourteen other directors took the stand, 
testifying to his own good faith in voting for the plan, assuring 
the court that he had the best interests of the stockholders at 
heart in doing so, and stating his various duties, not a man 
among them seemed embarrassed or ill-informed. Mahoney 
didn’t get anywhere in cross-examination; they treated him 
like an awkward intruder. 

The trial lasted through the week. At the end, another 
motion was made to dismiss the case and again Judge Parton 
reserved decision. 

Bailey, Reid, Adams and Newhouse went out that Friday 
night with Galivant, Pierson, Rutherford and Herlihy and got 
very drunk. During the evening, Sam Pierson cut his thumb 
on some broken glass, and he stared at the little wound for 
a moment. Then his face lit up and he made a huge counter- 
clockwise circle on the white tablecloth with his bleeding 
thumb. The others stared at him. “It’s witchcraft,” he yelled. 
“My grandma was a witch. She taught me how to do this. 
I'm using a bleeding thumb widdershins. We'll win the case!” 

This stood out as the only clear and sharply focused 
aspect of the whole week to Carl. The days in the courtroom 
had blended into repetitions of voices and faces and Judge 
Parton’s unhappy aspect. Carl said something to Lafe on the 
train going back about the Galivant men—you never knew 
who. anybody was until you got him drunk, or some equally 
brilliant remark—and Lafe said crisply that Pierson’s grand- 
mother most certainly could not have been a witch, because 
Lafe knew the whole Pierson bunch very well indeed, and 
there had never been anything like that mentioned before. 
Then he smiled suddenly. “But it may work,” he said. “We’ll 
see.” 

And as it happened, it did work. As a Christmas present 
for Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan came Judge Parton’s 
decision. It read like this: 
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“In this stockholder’s action to enjoin the granting of 
stock option to executives of the defendant Galivant Company, 
their grant having been approved by the stockholders of the 
company following the enactment of Section 130A of the 
Internal Revenue Code by the Revenue Act of 1950, I find 
for the defendant. 

“Had this action been tried before me a year or more ago, 
my task of decision would have been infinitely more difficult. 
But I have been substantially aided in reaching my conclusion 
by the well-reasoned opinions in four cases, three of which 
were decided in Delaware and one in New Jersey. I refer to 
Gottlieb v. Heyden Chemical Corp., fully reported in 83 A 
2d 595, 90 A 2d 660, 91 A 2d 57, 92 A 2d 594, 99 A 2d 
507, Kerbs v. California Eastern Airways, Inc. 90 A 2d 652, 
petition for reargument denied, 91 A 2d 62, Kaufman v. 
Shoenberg, 91 A 2d 786, and—in New Jersey—Eliasberg v. 
Standard Oil Co., 91 A 2d 862, affirmed 97 A 2d 437. 

“As I understand the law enunciated by these holdings, it 
is that a stock-option plan for the granting of so-called re- 
stricted stock options, adopted by an interested board of direc- 
tors, subject to stockholder approval—which approval is 
subsequently given following a full presentation of the facts— 
is valid where there is a consideration moving toward the 
granting corporation; such consideration is sufficiently found 
in a requirement that two years’ service be performed before 
the exercise of such an option. I am in accord. 

“On the contention that the aggregate remuneration, im- 
mediate and deferred, of the executives of the defendant com- 
pany, taken together with the benefits that might accrue to 
them under the options, constitutes excessive compensation 
and therefore a waste of corporate assets, plaintiff has not made 
a case. The executives are indeed well paid, they receive more 
than many executives of larger companies; but they also receive 
less than many executives not only of larger companies but of 
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far smaller enterprises as well. The matter of corporate com- 
pensation is one for the decision of those charged with the 
management and control of corporate affairs. The majority 
of stockholders overwhelmingly placed their approval on the 
action of the directors. If I believed these executives had valued 
their services somewhat highly—and it is clear I am making 
no such finding—I would not be justified in substituting my 
opinion in the absence of waste. There is no evidence of any. 

“Counsel on both sides deserve special commendation for 
the presentation of their respective contentions, both in the 
briefs and in the testimony and oral arguments. Plaintiff and 
his counsel may draw solace from the part they have played 
in shaping the pattern of the law. 

“Findings of fact and conclusions of law shall be submitted 
promptly, together with judgment for the Defendant.” 
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CHAPTER 27 


THE YEAR OF 1953 had been the most miserable of Oliver 
Tree’s life. Shortly after his glorious conversation with Miss 
Doria at the autumn dance in 1952, she had taken a leave of 
absence to look after the three children of her married brother 
while her sister-in-law was confined in an iron lung. At first 
Oliver had been relieved: how could you fight something like 
that? The child’s family has a siege of illness, why shouldn’t 
the dear girl go and distribute comfort? But time went on, first 
three months, then six months, then a whole tiresome, fretful, 
ill-natured year. By the time Miss Doria returned to her job 
in December 1953, Oliver had aged beyond the chronological 
fourteen months and had become a caricature of Dr. Jekyll 
after imbibing the terrible potion. Everyone noticed his bad 
temper, but, as is always true of individuals in a supposedly 
homogeneous organization, each attributed it to mysterious per- 
sonal reasons. Lafayette Adams was sure Oliver had prostate 
trouble. Frank Harrigan thought Oliver had remarked the 
twentieth anniversary of his wife’s death and was unduly de- 
pressed by it. Nathaniel Trent Potter told his wife and daughter 
one night at dinner under the stars on their patio that Oliver 
was undoubtedly the victim of psychosomatic malaise: the 
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pressure of work and lack of cooperation on the part of certain 
people who should remain nameless was beginning to tell on 
the old gentleman (six years older than Trent). 

Carl and Ed decided that Oliver was growing childishly 
incompetent under the strain of the Brooks case, and the 
younger men gave the matter no thought at all. Miss Porter 
formed her own conclusions and kept them to her splendid 
self; Mrs. Lord came close to truth in ruthlessly sizing up 
Oliver’s baser nature; Margaret Barron told Carl that Oliver 
was going through the menopause; Miss Durand muttered 
“On n’apprend pas a un vieux singe a faire des grimaces,” for 
she had observed and interpreted everything; Miss Clavering 
sensed something of the truth but like all self-absorbed and 
beaten romantics applied it to her own problems (insoluble). 
Nowhere was there an ally for the turbulent and tormented 
man who was second partner in the firm and totally unable 
to focus on anything but despair. 

Then, shortly before Christmas of 1953, Miss Doria re- 
turned. 

Christmas became indeed a time of magic and miracle. 
Oliver became more communicative, more approachable, hap- 
pier, sweeter, kinder. He received his gift with humble spirit, 
hesitating at first to return to the exact basis where it had left 
off the tenuous, fragile bond that he hoped was between them. 
But Miss Doria (up to the ears with yelling, diapers, dishes, 
cooking, cleaning) encouraged him with shy smiles and up- 
turned glances. 

It was the decision in the Brooks T. Brooks case that made 
Oliver bold. To his own horror, he found that he was bitterly 
disappointed that the case was won. If he had spoken to Trent 
or to Frank, he would have learned that this disloyal reaction 
was not as unique as he supposed; the firm these crisp, exciting 
winter days was a storm center of neurotic, secret responses. 
Frank couldn’t tell even Doll how his stomach had turned 
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over in a leaden lump when Judge Parton’s opinion, stressing 
the tie-down clause that Carl had insisted on, was read. Trent 
told himself that he was disappointed mainly because so much 
undue importance had been placed on the matter: hadn’t he 
said all along that it hadn’t amounted to a row of pins? But 
Oliver cherished his own notions about the case precisely as 
he cherished his own feeling for The Object, which of course 
happens to most disturbed people and makes them distrustful 
eventually of weather discussions with the milkman or hearing 
a telephone operator say “Good morning.” He had begun to 
hoard his private thoughts, first because of the unconvention- 
ality of his opinion of Miss Doria, then—recklessly—because 
everything else seemed related to this initial and superimposed 
obsession. 

A day or two after the opinion was read, which occurred 
during the festive week between Christmas and New Year’s 
Day, Oliver—trembling, shaking, rocking—said to Miss Doria 
shortly after two o’clock in the afternoon, “Miss Doria. I do 
seem to remember that you—ah—said you—ah—would have 
no objection—to making—a—well, extra money at this time 
of year is not unwelcome to anyone, I daresay—and I was 
wondering if perhaps, that is to say—if you—” 

Miss Doria exercised the control they both knew she had 
always had. “Would you like me to work late tonight, Mr. 
Tree?” she asked in a high, sweet, innocent voice. 

Oliver lost his voice and whatever was left of his reason. 
Finally he managed to nod brusquely and turn away. It im- 
pressed Miss Doria. It left her so unsure that at four o’clock 
she came over to him timidly and said, “Mr. Tree, do you 
want me to work at your house, because my friend called, and 
I have to let them know, and they want me to come to this 
shower if I’m not working, so I said I'd see, so if you.. .” 

Oliver looked up sharply, for all the world as though he 
were a king in Babylon and she were a Christian slave; he 
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carried the likeness through in his brief, “Yes. If it’s agree- 
able.” He returned to the papers on his desk. She had no way 
of knowing that a few minutes later he was sick to his stomach 
in the men’s room. 

By the time Frank Harrigan had departed and Miss Durand 
was slamming things down around the switchboard in a grand 
finale of the day’s irritations, Oliver had achieved a deceptively 
blank state bordering on calm. At five thirty-five he began 
dictating a letter that might just as well have been done the 
next day or two weeks later and at ten minutes to six he man- 
aged to yawn and say, “Well. The weary plowman homeward 
plods and all that. Why don’t we go somewhere for dinner 
and we'll clean up a few things afterward.” He was objectively 
pleased with his behavior. He was, after all, an experienced 
man of the world, a man who had lived and knew how to deal 
with life. He beamed and nodded. Miss Doria put on her coat 
(Oliver noted that it looked like a little girl’s coat, with its 
two lines of big buttons and its straight cut) over her orlon 
sweater-set and felt skirt with designs appliqued on the whirly 
hem, and looked docile. 

They exchanged some pleasantries about the weather— 
oooh, it was so coo—oold this morning I couldn’t bear to get 
out of bed, Miss Doria said, making Oliver glance nervously 
over at the elevator man—and when they reached the street, 
he hailed a cab masterfully. “Let’s see,” he said grandly, “now 
where shall two hungry people go for dinner?” 

“Stouffer’s?” suggested Miss Doria timidly. Oliver felt an- 
other surge of mastery. How sweet she was and how innocent. 
He took her to a restaurant in the East Fifties, very expensive 
and populated with some of the best-dressed women in New 
York. She’s younger and more beautiful and more desirable 
than any of them, thought Oliver. She’s wonderful and she 
must be fond of me or she wouldn’t have come. 

The martinis were served in champagne glasses. Miss Doria 
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sipped hers and became talkative. She told him how she almost 
went crazy taking care of her married brother’s kids, not that 
she didn’t love kids and all that and she certainly wanted to 
have a big family when she got married, not that she was 
thinking about getting married for a good long while because 
you didn’t want to jump into a thing like that, there was this 
girlfriend of hers who got married to this boy she had known 
all through high school, she never even went out with any- 
body else and neither did he, they just went steady since they 
were about fourteen, so they got married and she had two 
kids already and another on the way, and that was just too 
quick, I mean it didn’t give her a chance to even see if there 
was somebody she might have liked better, not that there 
probably would have been, but what use was there in not 
even trying? 

Oliver said that was a very sensible attitude. 

Miss Doria, on the second round of drinks, reflected about 
the office. Wasn’t it a swell Christmas present to get the 
decision that way, after all that work everybody did and all, 
and she certainly hoped Mr. Newhouse wasn’t going to take 
all the credit for things because after all it was the Cleveland 
lawyers who did the work really and then the senior partners 
in Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan knew a lot more than 
Mr. Newhouse, not only because they were older, but because 
they just seemed to sort of know a lot more. Mr. Tree seemed 
to know a lot more than anybody, and she had heard Mr. 
Ormsby say that Mr. Tree was a genius, and people didn’t go 
around saying things like that unless they happened to be true. 
Not that being a genius was always so good, because there 
was this boy she knew in high school, he was a genius in music, 
he played the violin when he was seven years old and all that, 
he had concerts and everything but he had to study all the 
time and practice and by the time he was old enough to be 
earning a living and thinking of getting married—not that Miss 
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Doria believed in getting married right away, you should look 
around first—he didn’t have any common sense, just sort of 
special sense in a way, but that wasn’t at all true of Mr. Tree, 
he had a lot of common sense and a lot of genius sense, too, 
and she wasn’t the only one who thought so because she had 
heard Mr. Ormsby say once that he thought Mr. Tree was a 
genius and... 

“Oh. I told you that already, didn’t I?” she giggled. “I 
must be getting loopy or something on the drinks. You really 
feel drinks on an empty stomach, don’t you? I do, anyway. I 
guess you don’t, and most older people don’t, I don’t mean 
older people, I mean just people who are used to it, but I 
certainly feel drinks on an empty stomach.” 

Oliver, who was dead drunk, shook his head. “I guess I 
can handle it,” he said kindly. 

“This is a lovely place,” said Miss Doria. “Once when one 
of the girls had this birthday coming up, she was just so sweet, 
one of those really sweet people, you know? and so we wanted 
to do something really special, like, so we took up a collection 
in our crowd—no fellows, just we girls—and we got enough 
for dinner and tickets to a show. So we had dinner at a place 
something like this, but not as nice, and probably not as 
expensive, although it was quite expensive, and we had just 
one drink before dinner, but we were all so excited and all, 
you know, we all kind of got silly and we had a marvelous 
time. You wouldn’t think girls going out could have such a 
good time, but you really could if they’re a nice bunch of 
girls, Miss Clavering is a great one for wanting to go out just 
with girls, but frankly I think that’s because she doesn’t have 
any boyfriends.” 

“Oh?” said Oliver, not being quite able to place his former 
secretary at that exact moment. Then he realized who Miss 
Doria meant. “Oh!” 

“Listen,” said Miss Doria, leaning forward and showing 
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her little white teeth. “If I tell you something, Mr. Tree, you 
swear you won't tell?” 

“We'll have a drink to eternal secre—seekecy,” said Oliver, 
and ordered their third double martini. “Of course, I could 
tell you a few secrets, too.” He smiled angelically. “Oh, there’s 
been a lot of undercover work going on. Mr. Harrigan and I 
have written to Mr. Stewart’s father, mind you, about his odd 
and disloyal behavior, and many’s the secret meeting we’ve 
had—Potter, Harrigan and myself—to get the goods, as you 
might say, on the two gentlemen who think they know so 
much! Oh, I could tell you any number of secrets!” 

“Well,” said Miss Doria, making a face that was the instant 
epitome of impishness, deviltry, coquettishness, beauty, fas- 
cination, desirability and everything to be wished for in the 
world, “if you swear not to tell, not even anybody, I'll tell you 
what the girls say. You know what the girls say? That Miss 
Clavering has a big crush on Mr. Harrigan!” 

“Really.” Oliver raised his eyebrows, wondering for a 
moment if Frank Harrigan was in the same sort of state he 
was. Then Miss Doria disabused him. 

“Of course, he doesn’t know she’s alive, and it’s kind of 
pitiful, you know because she’s not so young, I mean, she 
doesn’t know a lot of boys any more, and it’s always kind of 
sad when a woman like that just sort of wastes her life away 
on a man who’s so happily married and all, but on the other 
hand—” Miss Doria paused and Oliver felt heartsick. Was 
she going to stop talking? He breathed again when she went 
on: “—it would be really terrible, I mean, really awful, if Mr. 
Harrigan did like her!” She stopped, her eyes shining. Oliver 
watched her without blinking, stupid with love. He made a 
tremendous effort and said hoarsely, “Why?” 

“Because,” said Miss Doria daintily, “he’s a married man. 
That would be a terrible thing. Married men who cheat on 
their wives are the worst thing there are!” 
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Oliver nodded happily, confident in his unmarriedness. 

“Tt’s a terrible thing,” Miss Doria continued. “It’s bad for 
the girl who’s in love with the married man, and it’s bad for 
the married man, and it’s ten times as bad for his poor wife 
and children. So it’s just as well Mr. Harrigan doesn’t pay any 
attention to her, because it would be . . .” She drove home 
her point several times more. 

Oliver didn’t remember ordering dinner, nor what they 
ate. As they were drinking coffee he blinked rapidly and 
framed a sentence in his mind before he spoke. Then he said 
slowly, “Let’s just go back to my hotel and see if we get any 
ideas about the lease.” He had no idea what lease this referred 
to, nor why Miss Doria should have any ideas at all about any 
lease, but she looked sweet and responsive and said that would 
be okay, could he please ask the waiter first where the ladies’ 
room was because she wanted to put on lipstick. 

The aged elevator man in Oliver’s hotel paid no attention 
to Miss Doria, to Oliver’s vast relief. He had expected some- 
how that the man would leer or wink or forbid her the prem- 
ises. Oliver fumbled for his key and Miss Doria looked brightly 
down the corridor. “Ooh,” she said, “this is a lovely hotel. It’s 
not at all like a hotel. It’s more like a nice house. It’s not like 
those hotels at all like the Statler or one of those places. It’s 
like a private home, like.” 

She gasped at the richly furnished living room. “Gee, how 
lucky you have to be to live in a place like this. I think it’s 
just beautiful.” She slipped off her coat and sat down primly 
on the edge of the sofa. Oliver stared dizzily at her. “How 
about a liqueur?” he said after a few moments. She looked 
happy. “I don’t care,” she said. “If you want one. I'll take one 
if you do.” 

He poured them each a glass of Armagnac and spilled 
some on the table. He mopped at it with his handkerchief, 
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then slowly, tremblingly, carried her glass over to her. She 
sipped it. “Mmmm,” she said. “Good. It tastes very nice.” 

Oliver watched her. He said nothing. She looked brightly 
around the room and hummed a little song. He sat beside her 
and, feeling a wave of power and happiness unparalleled in 
his entire life, tried to join in her song. She laughed a little 
and playfully waved her hand at him. He seized it and kissed 
the short, childish fingers. She giggled. Then he stuck his own 
hand toward her. “Kiss my pinkie,” he ordered in arch boss-to- 
secretary tones. She timidly touched his large hand and bent 
her head slowly to his little finger, which she dutifully kissed. 
Oliver sighed with rapture. “Now kiss middle finger,” he 
ordered. She obeyed. Oliver laughed. “Now,” he said, devil- 
ishly, “thumbie’s lonesome.” And he stuck his thumb out at 
her. She kissed it. He put down his glass on the carpet, where 
it instantly turned over, and he grabbed her. He kissed her 
lips. She made no response of any kind. He looked at her 
for a moment. “I—I—” he began. 

“Oh, Mr. Tree,” she said. Then she turned to him with a 
soft, sorrowful little look and let him kiss her again. He began 
breathing rapidly. He found that he was awkward with disuse 
in making love; he stuck his right hand in front of her and 
touched her sharp little breast in the Maidenform bra under 
the orlon sweaters. She wriggled. He grabbed. She wriggled 
again. He said, “Please,” or a word that sounded like it, and 
she stopped wriggling. He managed to get the cardigan off 
and pointed to the slipover. He tried to ask her to take it off, 
but he couldn’t say anything. He began pulling at it. She 
helped, and it came over her head. Her white little shoulders 
and small breasts, as he unhooked the A-cup Maidenform, 
were revealed before him. He began tugging at her skirt. 
She gasped and tried to stop him. “Mr. Tree,” she said 
thickly, “I’m a virgin. At least, there was only this one time, 
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and then I’m not even sure because this fellow and I were on 
my couch at home and my father came in and I don't know 
what happened exactly, but I think I’m a virgin.” Oliver broke 
into a strange, inarticulate language designed to placate, to 
soothe, to plead. Then he groaned. “I'll get undressed in 
there,” he said suddenly, pointing to the bedroom. 

Miss Doria sat there on the couch, clad in pink nylon 
briefs and one stocking. She removed the stocking. She waited. 
In a few minutes Oliver emerged, fat and nude. “Come inside 
now,” he said. She got up and followed him into the bedroom. 
He pushed her on his bed and she said again, “But I think ?m 
still a virgin.” He pulled off the panties. 

Miss Doria, who had long before lost all sense of reality, 
was aware of a great deal of movement, of hands on her, of 
grunts and groans and finally the vast pressure of Oliver’s heavy 
body. She was too confused and drunk and tired to do any- 
thing about it. There was movement, there was more groaning 
and then, to her unbelieving ears, came the sound of sobbing. 
Terrible, loud, guttural sobs. It frightened her into her senses. 
She began pushing at him. “Let me go,” she yelled. “I want to 
get up now. I don’t want to! I want to go! I don’t want to stay!” 
Somehow she dislodged the large body and it rolled over to 
one side. She ran into the living room and got her clothes on. 
She grabbed her coat and stood for a moment before the hall 
mirror, trying to steady her hand enough to comb her hair 
and replace her lipstick in three quick strokes. Then without 
a backward look she darted into the corridor and rang the 
elevator bell and ran to the nearest uptown subway station. 

Oliver lay naked and sobbing on the bed. Time stopped 
and the only existing forces in the universe were shame and 
self-disgust. The thing he had been living for, the thing he had 
wanted above all else, had been nearly his. He let himself be 
flogged by humiliation, then, still sobbing, he got up and put 
his clothes on. When he was dressed he went over to the 
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window. Outside there were lights and movement and far 
below the little shapes of people who were not objects of con- 
tempt because they were unable to receive success. He looked 
at them, small dots moving up and down the night street, and 
then he opened his window wide and swayed with his eyes 
shut and the sobs still coming. Then, with no sound at all, 
he jumped. 
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CHAPTER 28 


P. G. AND LAFE were returning to the Adamses’ apartment in 
town for a nightcap. The wives were in Florida and the two 
men had gone to see “Tea and Sympathy.” The play irritated 
Lafe; he fidgeted and wheezed and said loudly at the end of 
the second act, “What is that boy? What’s the matter with him 
anyway? Is he a Communist or something?” Later he had 
laboriously figured out the direction of the plot and he was 
outraged. As he and P. G. walked from the theater to the 
apartment in the East Fifties, Lafe grew more and more 
vexed. “I don’t understand what people are turning into,” he 
said, in his most fretful and whining tones. “Years ago nobody 
would have written a play like that. And nobody would have 
gone to see it. I mean, have things changed so damn much? 
What kind of people are running the theater, anyway?” 

“Tf you ask me,” said P. G. striding briskly along, taking 
deep breaths of the cold night air, “I wouldn’t object to the 
theme. That’s their business, if that’s what they want to talk 
about. They can say what they want. But they’ve got to say it 
well. I demand clarity in business letters, and I demand good 
writing in a play. And this just wasn’t a good play.” 

“You sound like Newhouse and his wife,” sneered Lafe. 
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“What are you turning into—a bloody intellectual?” Then, 
seeking to establish his own status as a coarse rustic: “Say, 
have you ever noticed how funny urine smells after you've had 
asparagus for dinner?” 

“Listen,” said P. G., “I don’t care what Newhouse says, 
although I see you're still picking on him. What have you got 
against him?” 

“Who, me?” asked Lafe, having to be halted by P. G. as 
he was about to be run over by a passing taxi. Lafe always 
crossed the streets imperiously, never bothering to look to the 
right or to the left or anywhere but straight ahead of him. 
“Nothing. He’s all right, if you like starry-eyed intellectuals. 
But he’s—well, sometimes he gets on my nerves, with that 
contempt he seems to have for people who think one second 
slower than he does. That's my privilege, you know. You're 
not going to take that way from me, now are you?” He went 
on mumbling in the same vein, grinning and beginning to 
puff with the exertion of walking. 

“He’s a nice spot of fresh air with all the stuffy guys you 
have up there,” said P. G. “I’m beginning to like him. I like 
him better than Trent Potter. Trent Potter looks as though he 
were planning to burn an orphanage.” 

“You haven't any complaints coming about anybody,” 
said Lafe. “That case was a beauty, a little beauty.” 

P. G. laughed. “You're right. I'm tickled pink. That'll 
teach the bastards to sue us. But you've got to admit New- 
house did a lot to win it for us.” 

“Oh, sure, sure,” Lafe was in good humor now. He raised 
his eyebrows thoughtfully. “You know, just between us, I give 
the two of us—my own self and Carl—more credit than I do 
anybody else connected with the thing. I mean, the Cleveland 
boys did fine, but you know as well as I do that in a case like 
that, it's nine-tenths preparation and one-tenth presentation.” 
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“Well put,” said P. G. enthusiastically. “That’s right, Lafe. 
You're right!” 

They had reached the apartment house. They took them- 
selves up in the automatic elevator and Lafe felt around in 
all his pockets for his keys. “Fumble grumble,” said P. G., 
“that’s all you do. Fumble, grumble.” 

“You shut up,” said Lafe, taking out the key. “There’s the 
blasted phone. I’m coming, I’m coming.” Somehow he got 
himself in and over to the phone. 

A few seconds later P. G. saw his old friend turn and 
touch the wall and falter, then collapse, a look of blank sur- 
prise on his absurdly drawn and yellowed face. 

P. G. somehow got Lafe into the bedroom and rubbed his 
wrists frantically. Lafe opened his eyes and tried to say some- 
thing. P. G. bent down to hear. A word or two came out. 
“Chest. Pain.” Then Lafe’s eyes opened and he said something 
totally incomprehensible at that moment to his friend. 

“Poor Noll,” said Lafe. 


The doctor said he thought it was angina. “You'll have to 
be taking it easy,” he said to Lafe, “you'll have to rest. I'll get 
a couple of boys in to confer, but it’s pretty clear to me. In the 
meantime, you're to stay here with a nurse and—” 

“Oliver is gone; dead,” said Lafe, rolling his eyes pit- 
eously toward P. G. 

P. G. sprang to his side. “Lafe, don’t worry. I'll go down 
and see what’s going on about Oliver. I'll take care of every- 
thing. Now let’s get you a nurse and try to—” Lafe had 
closed his eyes. 

“Will he be all right?” said P. G. anxiously to the doctor. 

The doctor shrugged. “He'll be all right if he takes it 
easy and doesn’t exert himself in any way.” He frowned. 
“Where’s Delight, anyway? I'll phone her .. .” 
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“Will he be able to work?” 

The doctor shook his head. “I doubt it,” he said. “But we'll 
see. We'll see what the specialists say.” 

P. G. hated himself then because two drops fell out of his 
eyes and he couldn’t stop them. “Will you get him a nurse?” 
he growled. “I’ve got to go down and see what that damn old 
fool has done to himself.” 

He was crying harder when he left the apartment, thinking 
how everything fell apart at once and how cruelly deceptive 
life was and how you picked up the papers every morning and 
read that so-and-so, younger than you, has gone and died, and 
that such-and-such, younger than your children, has likewise 
gone and died. It was foolish and wasteful and inefficient, the 
way accidents and illnesses went knocking people off; it left 
you nothing to count on, no rock, no safety, no assurance. At 
any moment you might be hit by a car or seized by a mysteri- 
ous disease or, worse still, a caprice that made you take your 
own life. You loved your father, you respected the great 
empire he had so carefully built, you did your best with it, 
but tomorrow some fool kid in a black leather jacket might 
stick a knife in you on the subway. What pattern was there? 
What the hell kind of existence demanded absolute obedi- 
ence and no security? If there was, as the Episcopal church 
had taught P. G., a dynasty even greater than the Rocke- 
fellers, it ran its people in a pretty calloused and unpredictable 
manner. Talk about robber barons—no one in the history 
of American business would ever dare to dispose of two 
senior partners—one dead and one sick—in one evening. Was 
it punishment? Was it recompense? P. G. shuddered and 
pulled up his coat collar as he hailed passing taxis. Who knew, 
and who was to know? Maybe his cab would have an accident 
and he’d be gone, too. What difference would it make in this 
goddam delicate checker game? He began to swear and wipe 
his eyes with his handkerchief, although by the time his cab 
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drew up to Oliver’s hotel he was completely recovered and in 
full control of the situation. 


The tremendous impact of three shattering events in less 
than a week left Adams, Tree, Potter & Harrigan gaping 
foolishly—those that were left to gape. “First the decision, 
then poor Oliver, then Lafe,” Frank had said, shuddering, as 
though all three were disasters. 

It was made clear, the week after Christmas, that Lafe 
would not be an active partner any longer. He might be able 
to serve of counsel, in a purely advisory capacity, but he 
would never again be what he had been. 

As for Oliver’s death, it was shrouded in mystery and con- 
jecture. Miss Doria handed in her notice via a handwritten 
letter, mentioning that her married brother still needed her 
and she could get a job nearer his home. The elevator man 
at Oliver’s hotel had started to talk to P. G. about a young 
girl, and had been handed a hundred dollars. He never referred 
to the matter again. P. G. came pretty close in figuring out 
what happened, but he told no one in the world. He told Lafe, 
when Lafe was able to see a few close friends and relatives, 
that Oliver had obviously been under a great deal of pressure 
and had suffered a dizzy spell while standing near the window. 
Lafe didn’t ask P. G. why the window had been wide open on 
the coldest December night in many years; he had nodded and 
accepted this version of Oliver’s passing without wanting to 
know any more. 

The office buzzed with individual and partially collective 
notions. Miss Durand and Miss Porter came nearest to the 
truth but did not discuss it with each other or anyone else. 
Mrs. Lord was not particularly interested in Oliver; Frank 
and Trent scrupulously avoided the subject. Ed and Leroy 
Johnson decided Oliver had been drinking and had needed 
air and lost his balance. Carl didn’t know what to think. He 
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and Janet talked it over, wonderingly, first from the outside 
viewpoint of the death and the illness, then from their own 
inner viewpoint of what was going to happen now. 

For Janet. the situation was frightening. for like most 
over-educated and under-experienced people she was reluctant 
to think plainly of life and death. When she tried to picture 
Oliver smashed on the sidewalk the image would not form; 
instead she remembered the first time she had ever seen the 
baby Carl, huddled over the shoulder of the hospital nurse, 
his minuscule curved back swathed in blankets. She had been 
incapable of absorbing the moment. She stared dumbly, but 
then immediately before she reached out for him she noticed 
a signature of this tremendous occasion: a tiny triangular tuft 
of pale yellow down on the very top of the rim of his exposed 
ear, an unbelievably defenseless, unworldly tuft. She had 
known then, or rather realized, which so seldom happens, that 
there were miracles; but the instant became blurred and half- 
forgotten. In thinking of death she had no such infinitesimal 
bridge, nothing, really, to make it convincing or important. 

“It’s all going to blow up,” Carl said, during the following 
week. “We won't be able to go on.” 

“I suppose so,” said Janet. “But why?” 

“Tm the outsider,” said Carl. “I always was, even to Lafe, 
but he respected my work. Frank and Trent don't. So it’s no 
use.” 

“But you are nice,” Janet began seriously. He smiled and 
patted her head. “Yeah. But I'm not with it...” 

Janet nodded. Her own increasingly tenuous contacts with 
the Gesta Romanorum had ended and had left her with the 
same feeling. First there had been a lunch with a beautiful 
young man whose own latest novel, influenced by certain 
English writers who dealt in cryptic dialogue and neo-religious 
themes in which nothing happened to everyone, had been 
hailed as “the most palimpsestic devastation of our doomed 
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society in satanically resounding notes since Henry James.” 
Janet had wanted to mark the passage Harry James for the 
printer but restrained herself. (The beautiful young man was 
one of a crowd of protégés of an aging campus cut-up who 
had scared the publishing world into believing that she was— 
as she fearlessly revealed—the wittiest critic of our time. The 
Gesta Romanorum never disputed the claim and used the 
same phrase in reviewing each of her waspish offerings, both 
fiction and non-fiction: “She examines our mores with an 
intellectual vivacity so glittering with style that we find our- 
selves shaken to the core.” ) 

“[m going to break down the minor symbolism in ‘Fin- 
negan’s Wake’ next,” said the young man, patting his blond 
back hair tenderly, “and show how it stems from the basic 
framework of ‘Ulysses.’ ” 

“But the framework of “Ulysses’ clearly follows the Odys- 
sey,” said Janet, frowning a little. 

“If you want to interpret it that way,” said the young man 
kindly. “It’s an entertaining notion of course—but then Joyce 
is so all-things-to-all-men-ish.” 

Then Janet had entered into argument with the editor over 
an anniversary issue in which the magazine was dedicating 
itself to an English female novelist who had written her first 
book at the age of eighty-four. The author had been called by 
Graham Greene the successor to C. P. Snow, and C. P. 
Snow had called her the successor to Graham Greene. “It’s 
going to be a delicious issue!” the editor had gurgled, and 
Janet had replied sourly, “Then why not call it a Delissue?”, 
and one thing had led to another and she had decided to keep 
her opinions to herself. She had grasped a rather fundamental 
truth: people will read from a sense of duty books they 
wouldn’t dream of approaching for pleasure. Fashions in liter- 
ature for the obscure, the tasteless, the downright boring were 
like fads for ugly foods or icy baths in winter. When a writer 
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manages to envelop himself in an aura of This Is Good For 
You, So Don’t Expect To Enjoy It, he has a formidable weapon 
against those who read chiefly to reassure themselves: I must 
be pretty damn intelligent or I wouldn't be doing this. 

“You're losing your clouds of glory,” Carl had told her 
then, and the remark came back to him now. Janet had indeed 
grown older and so had he. So had everybody, in devious, 
different ways. But that in itself didn’t solve a thing. 


During the second week of January 1954 the matter came 
to a head. (“Two heads,” Ed Stewart pointed out later). 
Frank and Trent summoned Carl and Ed into the conference 
room one morning just after the girls had returned from their 
coffee break. Both men conveyed an impression of controlled 
apprehensiveness, like headmasters of a reform school for 
boys at the beginning of a new term. 

“Good morning, Carl. Good morning, Ed.” Trent nodded 
briefly at each and motioned for them to be seated. He was 
wearing a dark blue suit that Carl had always thought of as 
his undertaker’s outfit. It seemed eminently suited to the 
occasion. Trent adjusted his glasses and looked up over them. 

“I have prepared a memorandum,” he said crisply, “refer- 
ting to the future of this law firm. Frank prepared a similar 
memorandum; as a matter of fact, in comparing our notes we 
have found our ideas to be along almost the same track. So 
we have incorporated our thinking and I shall read the com- 
bined memorandum to you now.” He cleared his throat. Frank 
shifted his neck nervously around in his collar and nodded to 
no one in particular. Trent picked up a long sheet of paper 
and began to read. 
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PART IV | THE BEGINNING 


1954 


CHAPTER 29 


BILLy CUTTING hadn’t changed much. His features looked 
a bit more dissolved, and his speech tended to be thicker, but 
he was the same authoritative demon worker. 

His welcome to Carl had been devoid of sentiment. 
“Hello,” he had said. “Well, you’re back.” 

“Glad to be back, sir,” Carl had replied. “I hope we’ll be 
able to fulfill Mr. Galivant’s expectations.” 

Billy Cutting opened his heavy-lidded eyes wide. “My dear 
fellow,” he said. “If we don’t, we’ll lose the retainer. We'll 
do well. What?” 

It had been P. G.’s decision, and, in a curious way, Lafe’s. 
The chances were that if Lafayette Adams had continued as 
the active senior partner in his firm he would never have 
thought enough of Carl to let him take what amounted to full 
legal responsibility for the Galivant Company. But being ill 
and having to rest and being fretful and thoughtful and better 
able to think without applying personal prejudices, he told 
P. G. that he was right; Frank and Trent could never take 
over the account on their own. They would be able to carry 
on as a firm with the clients they had: Trent’s old ladies, 
Frank’s innumerable small companies, some of Oliver’s private 
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clients. So P. G. had acted according to his own wishes as well 
as Lafe’s and had transferred the retainer to Mason, Banks & 
Cutting with Carl Newhouse in charge of Galivant corporate 
affairs. 

Ed Stewart was put directly in the Galivant offices in the 
comptroller’s department; he and Carl worked together fre- 
quently and became in some ways closer than they had been 
before. 

In June 1954 Carl and Ed were going uptown to the 
Galivant Company from Mason, Banks & Cutting in a taxi. 
Carl was looking idly out the window and for no reason at 
all said, 

“Have you seen anything of Trent or Frank?” 

“You saw Trent about the time I did, on the wind-up of 
the Galivant affairs. When he handled that unemployment 
insurance hearing against that Puerto Rican girl. Remember? 
You called it Trent’s Last Case.” 

“Yes.” Carl smiled and tried to cover it. “I mean since 
then. Have you heard anything?” 

“Well, I imagine you got Leroy’s announcement. . . he’s 
joined a firm in White Plains. And I did see Miss Porter the 
other day, poor soul. She’s bitter.” Ed shook his head. “Real 
bitter.” He compressed his lips. 

Carl remembered how Miss Porter had said the same thing 
about Ed. He waited. 

“And,” Ed went on, “let’s see . . . most of the younger men 
and the girls have gone. They’ve only got about a third of the 
floor space now.” 

Carl turned to him. “Do you ever wonder—?” 

“What?” Ed looked up questioningly. 

“Well, don’t you ever wonder whether it had to be the way 
it was. Did there have to be a blow-up just because two catas- 
trophes happened in the same week?” 
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“You know as well as I do,” said Ed, “that it wasn’t the 
catastrophes. It was coming, boy. It was coming—I’d say ever 
since you started to be the white-headed kid of P. G.” 

“But they knew that’s why I was sent for in the first place, 
didn’t they?” By now that was a rhetorical question. Carl said 
it with a feeling of having mouthed a too-familiar piece of 
nonsense. 

“Yes. But that didn’t matter. You'll never know—you 
won't know because I’m not going to tell you—all that went 
on behind your back. They really got to the point where they 
couldn’t stand you! But that isn’t the heart of the matter. 
What it boils down to is, Trent and Frank and Oliver—if the 
poor old guy had lived—just couldn’t carry the account. The 
one chance of keeping it after Lafe retired was to build the 
two of us up—and particularly you. If P. G. and Pierson and 
Rutherford and the others had thought we’d get the full coop- 
eration and support of Tree, Potter and Harrigan they might 
have ridden along. But as soon as Trent and Frank got on 
their horses and wrote the big memorandum—that was the 
kiss-off. They couldn’t handle it—but they wouldn’t admit we 
could.” 

“T hope,” mumbled Carl. 

“We'll have to look out,” said Ed. “There’s always a fifty- 
fifty chance in a spot like that that you don’t land on your 
feet.” His face grew dark. “Trouble is, ’m working so damn 
hard now I don’t even get a chance to get drunk at lunch any 
more.” 

Carl laughed. “At least you don’t go around stewing about 
Maria leaving you because you owe another payment on the 
car.” 

“Who knows what’s going to happen,” said Ed quickly, 
darting his eyes around to placate any minor gods who might 
have been riding in the cab with them. “We’re set for the 
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moment, but it is no guarantee of anything. As soon as another 
crisis comes, another time—-who knows? Maybe the same 
thing...” he trailed off. 
“More than seven years,” said Carl. “That’s a long time. 
A hell of a long time for a couple of boys in a tough situation.” 
“And another thing is,” said Ed, letting his hat settle over 
his eyes, “we’re not boys any more.” 
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(Continued from front flap) 


Carl’s lesson to be complete until he had 
been confronted with a death, a suicide 
and a conspiracy of ruin aimed directly at 
him. 
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